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FLIGHT m . . , 

" jGtateni aliam, alind factum convenit^’—PiiAotrr. ^ « 

In rainy ireatfaer, wear yonr Macintosh; 

>Vhen the glass rises, waterproof i$ Aoti. 


It is a trying thing for to taka,his scat in the House, 

of which he is of ncce^h^ the-last^ and meanest fraction. 
But at least, h’s place is definite. The whole ISi^^om of Great 
Britain knows him to be the last created peer; Imd, iA all pro¬ 
bability, knows also the why and wherefore of'his cllvation; 
—whether borough interest, or professional merit,a^thc exercise 
of adroit politicju scavengery, or the personal p^aUty of the 
sovereign. ^ 

But a peer who has cstablfshed his claim to’ an ancient barony, 
is in a different position.—His assumption o&.a right haying dis¬ 
placed others who fancied themselves firmly seated in their 

{ daces, every junior peer is the loser by his gain; and hia. 
ordship’s precedence being a stab to the pride of many, he 4 
is compelled to take up a position among those vyho regard, 
him as an intruder. 


For, after all, why has any peerage been suffered to lie dor¬ 
mant?—Because tne family entitled to its honours wanted 
money, consequence, or spirit, to prosecute the claim.—There 
must nave been a grievous/deftciency of one kind or dther; and 
tlrose personages, who, like the young ogrelings in the fairy tale,, 
have been sleeping all their life long with their coronets upon 
their heads, feel entitled to look down upon heads so long con¬ 
tented with a simple nightcap.—The new peer is consequently in 
a &lse position; and like most people so circumstanced, his 
manners ^e unfavourably influenced l^y* the consciousness of 
being out of place;—either he ^ sneakingly humble, or affects a 
careless efirontery to cover his embarrassment 

Never had Howardson stood more in awe of the dligator than 
on first assumiiig his robes!—^Never bad he felt so little, as 'ttrhen 
invested with unaccustomed greatness. The man who has held 
his own in White’s beau-window,—^the man to whom the House 
of Commons has listened with deference, is entitlea to keep the 
crown of the causeway, in whatefer^sition he may find hiiO’ 
self. But when, in one of those thin atlendances of th^ Lords, j ijst 

VQL. IV. * IT • • • 
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sufficient to make a House, which causes every individual present 
to stand isolated and distinct, /is a kiAg upon a throne. Lord 
Buckhurst first assumed his place on the ministerial side, with 
eRsy and well-bred assurance, to confront the inquiring faces 
of the opposition,—an involuntaty effort to clear his throat ap- 
>>^rlsed him of a certain uneasy consciousness of being in presence 
of the elect of the land;—those chartered raagnats of England 
by whom, far more than by the people, its throne may be taken 
by the beard!—He ffiuiid himself looked down upon by those*to 
whom he was forced to look up in return. No buffoonery therCf 
—no vulgar finery,—^no affectation of fastidiousness.. Nothing but 
the most perfect simplicity of manner and tone could enable 
him even to pass muster among them. To distinguish himself 
above them, even the exhibition of the highest al)ilitics w'ould 
scarcely suffice. , 

He saw before him d^^hr^jil^ii^jaiid sarcastic smile of the 
ennobled lawyeg^hcblj^ctave, brow of the ennobled 

statesrtftq,—^^pPit^rdy Squareness' of the rural suzerain,—the 
authori^ivc^ravity of the spiritilal Iqrd;—but in greater number 
than an thef^.tinited, the slouching persons and inexpressive 
countcnanc^,^ the anRlcnt nobles of the kingdom, who, in spite 
of moral .rimT physical inaignificanae, derive an otherwise unat¬ 
tainable stiiri^ of pcrsonal^listinctipn, from the habit of being, 
from tliei^-tradlc upwartks,'‘a mark for deference and considera- 
tiou.^—JjDwev.cr unwillingly, (for the esprit de corps was still 
dormant withiif* mm, and he stood “ among them, but not of 
. them,”) was forced to admit that a portion of “ the divinity 
' that doth hedge a king,” extends its powers of fascination to 
the Order next succeeding in degre^. 

It was mortifying enough to Lord Buckhurst to feel himself 
so thoroughly out of his element.—In attaining his peerage, he 
had considered only the consequence it would confer;—the in¬ 
significance, was a sensation for which he was unprepared.— 
lie had anticipated with delight a riddance from Jack Honey- 
field’s nightly salutation* to him in the House of Commons, of 
“ Well, old chap I—do you mean to come it strong over us to¬ 
night?—Are you going to drown our faculties with another 
yard and a half of pump-water?” But he found .that the vague 
looks of inquiry dirccj^d towards him by his new colleagues,— 
the air of non-rccognition with which they regarded a man so 
much less well-known than cojnports with a conditioh that 
bestows the consequence of a puolic man on a peer's eldest son 
from the moment he is breeched,—^were almost harder to bear 
than the coarse familiarity of a Sir John Houeyficld!— . 

Nothing but the niceness of tact derived from a life of club- 
hood, enabl^ him to withstand the temptation to rise and 
defy them % an astounding specimen of eloquence, on the 
fir^st occasion that presenti|^d ‘itself!—But Lord Buckhurst had 
served too severe an apprenticeship to the quizzery of White’s 
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to be unaware that precipitation would be damnatory;—that 
it is only a law lord who is eptided to make himself heard, 
without previous probation;—and that it was A^business to win 
his way to toleration, and ^m' toleration to consideration, by 
patient attendance,—^by working hard on committees,—by af¬ 
fected indifference to his distinctions;—and when at length he 
dM permit himself to speak, carefully avoiding all pretence 'to 
oratory; but addressing his limited and select audience as a 
* gentleman addresses, in private life, a parCy of inends whom he 
does not pretend to astonish, but to whom he wishes to impart' 
information a charge de revanclie. 

An this he fully knew and wi|t*^ . practised; whereas certain 
of the un-cnnobled, less cognizant of the conventional exigencies 
of his position, who saw in Lord Buckhurst only the. brilliant 
Howardson of the Commons promotj^ to a liigher sphere of 
action, felt surprised that month after "month should pass away, 
and the only notice of his .parliamentary career in the news¬ 
papers, consist in the words, " Yesterday, I^ord Buckhinst took 
the oaths and his seat” Theg had expected to find him Chat- 
haraizing before four-and-twenty hours were over his coronet! 
These certain persons, however, consisted of the only two really 
interested in the success of the new peer;—namely, Mauley and 
Gertrude Montresor.—Lady Rachm was so embittered against 
him, as to take no part in his triunmhs 3 and as to the poor girl 
at the Ursulines, she was solicitous mr his eternal salvation rather 
than for his senatoiM distinctions.—It was only his mother’s* 
executor whom he Jiad saved out of the fish-pond, and the 
broken-spirited woman over whose destinies he had passed like 
the withering simoom of the desert, who persisted in examining 
Ihe papers day after day, to look for the “ one loved name,” 
among those brief records of lordly legislation, from which we 
may infer that the epicureans by patent,—the stewards’ room of 
the state,—leave the dirty work of the kingdom to ^ done by 
their subs, of tlie servant^ haU, or House of Commons. 

Lord Bnekhurst’s determination during the first hour he spent 
under the authority of the mace of the Lord Chancellor and 
black rod of the Usher—(the Alpha and Omega of the House 
of Lords)—was never to return there more. 

** Except fof’ a (^11 of the House, or sopie remarkable debate, 
1 will not expose myself again to this insolent scrutiny!” mused 
he* * ^ 

Something, however, in 'the quiet, easy, slip-shod fashion of 
the debate,^ compared with the uproarious scuffling, bustling 
schoolboy restiessness of the House of Commons, proved singu¬ 
larly congenial with his taste.—^The undemonsteative despotism 
of the Lords,—die quiet exercise of power,-!--delkhted him.— 
It was as the “ Fiat lux! ” compared with one of Hullah’s 
uproars for the millkm,—^ * (I . " 

As a matter of curiority, returned once or twice; ai^ after 
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a week’s experience, felt that to descend from this polished 
simplicity of potentiality to the, clamour of un assemblage like 
the Commons,—loud, laborious, dirty, and oppressive as the 
mechanism of a steam-engine,—would have been indeed a work 
of derogation! 

By degrees, he l)egan to*experience an interest in the opera¬ 
tions* of a body whose modes of despatch ■were so new to nim. 
He w'as found to be an excellent committee-man. llis services 
were eagerly solicitedT by ministers; and when, at length, he ' 
tons tcmptecl to speak, so thoroughly had he made himself master 
of the tone appropriate to his new audience, that the careless 
grace of his diction aflforded a valuable lesson to those from 
whom he had Beccived so many.—Moreover, the wisdom of that 
calculating machine called Government, in which a colossal 
rapacity seems engendered by perpetual contemplation of the 
proportion^ of the National Debt, admitted that his lordship hud 
discharged with interest his amount of obligations, lie was 
consequently seated more firmly than ever upon the back of the 
alligator; the faces of the opposition benches having converted 
their sneers of sarcdsiu into a stare of wonder and consternation. 

The various ascendancies of the House of Lords now attempted 
to cajole him into their subdivisions. The pious«faction, which 
calls itself the religious party,—t^e pedagogical faction which 
calls itself the progress<party,—the retrogressive faction, which, 
■plus uristocrate mte I'aristocraticy devotes itself to the rigid main¬ 
tenance of the Order,—the oilcake faction, or agrarian party,— 
all in succession did their utmost to increase their consequence 
in the estimation of ministers by obtaining his eloquent inter¬ 
mediation for their pet measures.—Loitl Buckhurst, however, 
was on his guard against incurring the stigma of ofticiousness or 
importunity.—Like the sibyl, by burning a portion of his books, 
he hoped to increase the value of the rest.—It did not become 
him to be p. speaker of all work, like a Frederick Ilowardson, or 
a Mauley.— 

Moreover,'a new species of clairvoyance was fierplcxing his 
mind.—He was beginning to surmise that the motive which had 
deterred his sire and grandsiro from prosecuting their claim to 
the Buckhurst peerage, was a consciousness of the inadequacy of 
their means to sustm^its dignity;—for he found that the estate 
which had made Howardson of Greyoke rich, left Lord Buck¬ 
hurst of Greyoke poor. So far ^ra his hereditary precedence 
over the stuccoed portico assigning him greater weight in the 
couqty than Lord Langley, who had hawed and hewed his 
way into the peerage with a golden hatchet, he* found that, in 
the subscriptions to county charities, the name , of Lord Buck¬ 
hurst, hoisted above that of his wealthy neighbour in connexion 
with 51. 5s, j and in opposition to the 105/. of the Langleys, 
looked fifty times more infjgifificint than when figuring swerly 
atnon^ the esquirck ^ 
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Under the dawning sense of this want of consequence^ Grey- 
oke,—^noble, beautifiu, unblemished Greyoke,—became ^staste- 
ful to him. The old iamily seat, of which scarcely another man 
in England would have taken possession without a sentiment of 
pride and accession of worth from such a patrimony, he de¬ 
spised as inadequate to the maintenance of a barony of the four¬ 
teenth century;—and had serious thoughts of expenmng a portion 
of the fivc-and-twenty thousand pounds still remaining to him 
• ofrfhe prudent economies of his mother, (which she had mentally 
dedicated to the formation of a suitable establishment in town, 
and future settlements for younger children,) to the erection of 
a new wing, containing a aining-room of sufficient dimensions 
to keep head and front in dinner-giving with the stuccoed 
portico.—Contemptible rivalship,—^miserable competition!— 

Meanwhile, the county contained one individual to whom 
Howardson’s accession to the peerage afforded perhaps as much 
satisfaction as to himself. The Earl of Crohampton, father to 
the Lady Lucy and Lady Caroline adverted to as our hero’s 
partners in the course of his first season in town, rejoiced to 
welcome to his side a man he considered wortl^ of participating 
in the great blessings of his Order; a man who had not bought 
his way to distinction either with money or merit, but was 
entitled to cap himself with velvet and gold at a coronation, 
because his grandfather, twenty times removed, had shared, with 
the infamous Gaveston, the ffivour of a worthless sovereign. This 
was everything to the Earl of Crohampton.—This was nobility 
as he understood the term.—This was an aiistoci'atism that rose 
superior to the stuccoed portico by somewhat more than “ the 
altitude of a chioppine.”— ^ 

Entitling himself to the friendship of the new Lord Buckhurst 
in consideration of the acquaintanceship formerly vouchsafed to 
Ilowardson of Greyoke,—he seemed as proud of having at length 
a kindred lord in his county, as though one of the, kings of 
Brentford could have witnessed in his latter days the 'accession 
of his brother monarch.—^It was " Buckhurst, Buckhurst, Buck¬ 
hurst!” with him, in all times and places.—He could be no 
longer certain whether Swedes were a safer cultivation for his 
neighbourhood .than mangel-wurzel, unless Buckhurst supported 
him in his presidency at agricultural meetings; and the grand 
(question of Poor’s Kates escaped his comprehension, unlc^ 
^mpiifted by the luminous expi^ition of the Lord of Greyoke.— 

Now, in earlier life, the vicinity of Crohampton Castle had been 
one of the ^greatest obstades to the frequency of Howatdson’s 
visits to Greyol^e.—Prom his boyhood upwards, he had, regarded 
the Earl as a boro of the first magnitude ,—a of the eonstollation 
Comes.—Lady Lucy and Ledy Caroline too had b^en impedi¬ 
ments.—As he occasionally permitted himself to say among his 
friends, “ Such fficea are oidj} oftiagiental when attached to 
the water-spouts of a cathedml.”—^^Even when Lady Luoy 
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became the wife of a- widowed duke,—(one of thoae square 
masses of passive consequence Wiich bad overawed bim in the 
House of Lords*as with the dignity that invests even a fragment 
of stone when we know it to be of Druidical origin,—) he had 
not felt himself safe in submitting to the civilities^ of the 
family.—^Lady Caroline was still grimly in wait for him, like 
the Spectre of some withered ancestress of the reign of the 
Conqueror!— 

BiU, strange to tell, once enwrapt in his peers* robes, he ‘ 
beheld all this with a different eye. Once enrolled in the same 
feudal corps with the Crohampton tribe, and entitled like them 
to regard the sons of the soil mereljjp^ as enfranchised serfr 
attached to the^lebe,—a subaltern portion of the human race,— 
the narrow-sightedness of the Earl seemed suddenly converted 
into a loftier view of human rights; and the di^ self-possession 
of the passionless Lady Caroline, into an " air of distinction !”— 
There were strong grounds of sympathy between them. They 
' were alike entitled to oppose a barrier to the developments m 
social life;—and profess their national religion of love of Liberty 
in the same mot^flcd and contracted sense they practised the 
equalizing humilities of Christianity:—their interpretation of 
both faiths, the human and divine, being derived from the reve¬ 
lations of the Heralds* College. ^ 

The early habits of Lord Buckhurst classed him among those 
who regard their little native island as a sort of bachelor-lodging, 
for which Italy supplies a garden, France a drawing-room, and 
Germany a libraty and bath.—^But now that, by promotion, he 
had acquired rights of lordly pro{)Tietorship in the tenement, he 
fiuicie'd that to see the little lodging kept in repair, and swept 
and garnished, was a duty that acquired dignity at his hands 
and was only appreciable by those similarly privileged. 

One of the wittiest modem writers of Germany, Henry Heine, 
has observed that the Eng^h love Liberty like a lawful wife,— 
the French like a mistress,—^and the Germans like a grand¬ 
mother ;—th&t the Ei^lish, with all their pretended domestic 
affection, occasionally tmrash their loving spouse or sell her at 
SmiUifield;—while the French commit a thousand extravagances 
for the object of their illicit love, whom they asphyxiate with 
charcoal if unable ^o emoy her socic^ty in their own way. 
Whereas the sober-suited Germans, who indulge in no ecstasies 
in honour of their grandmother treat her with habitu^ defer¬ 
ence; and, rich or poor, secure her a comfortable place for £fe 
in tltpir chimney-corner^^ ‘ • 

To this cli^ifk^itionV’the- moral philosopher aought to hove 
add^d, it is only the hmtal order of Englishman who cud^ls 
his wife or (fells her in a halter, that ever lavishes upon her the 
vital warmth of an ardent heart; the cultivated Englishman, 
privileged to have giiffius ^(>r ^a^horses painted on his chariot- 
paaelsT>—and Monsters in stonq set up over his lordly gate- 
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posts,,treats her with calm urbanity.—sends her to court with a 
^mond necklace round her neck,—prefers the. painted smiles 
of some actress,—and when she is in peril of h§r me, lays down 
straw before her door and goes to the opera.-— 

Such was the conlugal tenderness experienced by the Lords 
Crohampton and Buckhurst towards the national Libexly they 
were pledged to love and comfort in sickness and in health,— 
worship with their bodies and endow with their worldly sub- 
> stance;and, from this fellow-feeling,* arose between them 
a camaraderie such as forms the nearest substitute for firiend- 


ship—the pinchbeck of an ostentatious poverty of nature. 

For with the Crohampton family. Lord Buckhurst felt no 
occasion to dissemble the dawning pride which^ at White’s and 
in the wider world, he buttoned as carefully under his frock-coat 
as though it were the trace of the branding-iron.—The thing of 
which he stood most in fear was to incur a suspicion in the World 
of attaching importance to Ips new honours; and he laboured to 
be at ease in them, as a mechanic to seem accustomed to his 
Sund^ clothes.— 

“ ifowardson used to be a very pleasant fellow!” was the 
commentary of Wliite’s, on the gratuitous efforts he wasjnaking; 
—** he will probably be so again when he become'S better 
ac^ainted with Lora Buckhurst.”— 

For though London is *the metropolis of modem Europe 
where nobility exercises the greatest influence—^an influence 
more extensive than was ever attained by the grandees of Spain, 
whose privileges were only in proportion to the despotism of the 
throne,—^it is also the city where the hypocrisy of independence 
most prevails. The badges of chivalry are seldom assumed unless 
when the wearer is stretched upon the rack of a royal presence; 
and the rainbow-show of ribbons gracing the button-hmes of the 
Continent, is with us confined to the TOnnets.of our wiveaand 
winkers of our horses.—The only outward and visible ajgn of 
aristocratic distinctiem in I^ondon consists iit the motley array of 
the servants* hall.. But our pride is not the less existent, because, 
like the secret cuirass of Cromwell, worn under our garments. 

The affected nonchalance of the aristocracy, assumed in tl^ 
first instance jo deprecate the jealous of the middle classes is, 
however, thoroughly thrown away.—^The policy good for France 
or Spain, is no more applicable to the if6e of our constitutional 
coimCcy, than the persienMs and Venetian blinds to which ive 
{sretend as if we knew the meaning of sunshine. The 
of the subjjpct is with iis too well established, and we posses^ 
complete an c^jualijly before the laws of the country, to mslce the 
exhmition of an embreddered garter a matter of envy.—^The 
people are too stremg in their rights to be tempted intd settii^ 
a ffuiUotisie .because certain closes of the cofttmimitv dr^ 
their treniflier-scrapers in puxnle er crimson, or axe entitled to.tie 
a blue ribbon across their shaders on appearing at the Icve^ of 
their sovereign I— * . • ’ • • 
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Nevertheless, the graces of humility and affability arc as much 
affected as if the untitled world experienced envy and venera¬ 
tion for empty honoure, only formidable when connected with 
feudal rights of the days of chivalry, long extinct; and by the 
time Lord Buckhurat had enjoyed his honours for a year, he had 
lost all his former graceful insmciance of manner in his en¬ 
deavours not to give himself airs.—The play of countenance 
which at Dr. Clifton’s had won the gentle heart of Gertrude 
Montresor, was now wholly obliterated —not by the ploughshare • 
of care, but by the assumption of a mask of poco-curanteism. 

For in a country so remarkable for gravity of countenance as 
England,—where a woman is seen selling a doll or a man 
frizzing b wig, \vith a seriousness of deportment worthy to work 
a problem in Euclid or figure beside me dcatli-bcd of an arch¬ 
bishop,—a piissive immobility of feature that w'ould have glorified 
the pencil of Velasquez, constitutes one of the characteristics of 
the aristocratic estate. 

Such was the charm of Lady Caroline Cranwell in the eyes 
of Lord Buckhurst!—^Thc heroines of Madame Tussaud were 
fully as animated; .and the mutable complexion of Apollonia 
Hurst, and varying expression of the fine eyes of Lady Rachel 
Lawrance, became odious in his recollection, compared with the 
steady fixedness of feature he reverenced as indicative of con¬ 
sciousness of a definite place among'those whose passage through 
life leaves a permanent trace in the records of time, like other 
objects photographically delineated, by shutting out the sunshine 
fi’om the rest. 

He began to find Crohampton Castle a‘'resource against the 
solitude of Greyoke; where nis hospitalities were limited alike 
by want of means, and want of geniality. At Crohampton, he 
was sure of the sort of conversation that suited him. The events 
reported there under the name of news, were of the conventional 
and trivial order in which his soul delighted. The nature of the 
hosts and "of the guests they assembled was hard, round, and 
smooth as a billiard ball^—no obtrusive angles,—^not even a pre¬ 
tence at grace or adornment beyond their specific hardness, 
smoothness, and sphericity. 

The Earl, evidently of opinion that a man of a certain age like 
Lord Buckhurst, could scarcely' find a more appropriate whfe 
than a woman no lon^r young, like his daughter, and that Lady 
Car,, as his alter ego was a very fitting partner of lus “ egoLm for 
two,”—extended the same encohra^ment to the new peer he 
had formerly done to the youthful esquire of Greyoke; taking 
occadon, moreover, to insinuate to his guest that^if Xady Caro¬ 
line Cranwell still remained Lady Caroline Cranwell, it was 
only the result of a long^xisting ambition, to become Lady 
Caroline HoWrdson.— 

’•But Lord Buckhurst, though ^nchanted to be invited as a 
giK:st, had no idea of being kimapped as a son-in-law; and 
when*fae found that the..attentions^he received from Crohampton 
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Castle concealed sinister designs, (like the " Hail, Ca3sar! ” of 
the assassins who prostrated t^mselves at the feet of the great 
Julius only to secure access for their daggers to his heart,) 
he began secretly to expatiate on the baseness of human nature, 
which is incapable of affording its hospitality to a neighbour or 
making him free of house and home, without premeditating the 
injury of tying a millstone round his neck; in the form of a 
superannuated daughter.— 

• For though enrolment in the of Uurkc and Lodge bo 

for influenced the principles of LordlSuckhurst as to make him 
fancy it possible for a wife of his own to be as endurable as he 
had hitherto found the wives of his friends, he had thoroughly 
made up his mind if he dH marry, to do himself the amplest 
justice. A peer of the realm with a fortune of only seven tnou- 
sand per annum, is not in a situation to marry for love; still less 
to sacrifice himself to the love he may happen to inspire.— 
Above all, a man whose heart is set on aaaing a wing to his 
family mansion, is forced to convert the quiver of Cupia into a 
hod, and his arrows into a trowel.—^The Lord of Greyoke had 
consequently decided to remain single, or double his mrtune in 
doubling his condition. 

The weakness (almost amounting to a vice) of tupt-hunting, 
is doubtless, contemptible qpough, and sufficiently prevalent in 
the world, to prove that the world abounds in sneaks. The 
chance of having been italicised by an apt and specific name, 
has served indeed to endowiR very common English failing with 
very uncommon notoriety.—For the character of a tuft-hunter is 
one the odiousness of which is easily attributable to any indivi¬ 
dual of inferior rank addressing courtesies to one of a higher, let 
the deference emanate from whatever source or origin; and tuft- 
hunting being necessarily the vice of people, of Tow degree, it 
cannot be too foully stigmatized. 

But to how many persons of high degree would,the infamy 
extend, if an equally explicit designation. pointed out to shame 
the highborn pdbse-uunters, who court the edmpany of the 
rictf!—the pitiful nobles who^ vouchsafe neither their love nor 
friendship under a certain ratio of remuneration;—^but'scruple 
not to dip in the dish with the millionaxy Jew,’or wed with the 
heiress of one enriched by the spoils of the gaming-table!—By 
commrison with the needy honourable's rmo dispose of the favour 
of tfieir company for the prjjce of a dinner, the paltiy tuft- 
hunters are decidedly in ftie minority— ■ 

Ihe best thingTiord Bftckhnrst found to do with the cpronet 
(a right and •tine to which he fancied had ennobled the blood 
of his ancestors through a dozen genc 7 aiiDns)was to put it up to 
auction to the highest bidder, while pretending #b exercise, ja 
&ir free choice in the election of his partner for life. Hence¬ 
forward, he hopod to tS one against the aUi^tor, and 

complete«its subjugatidn' by/placing a golden curb and^snaffle 
between its ftorful Jaws.— 
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Ji ^ FLIGH’f VIII. 

“ Les anciens avoient un grand r<ispect pour les femmes j mais ils croyoient 
honorer leur modcstie en sc taisant sur leurs autres vertus. Sur ce principe, uu 
Spartiat entcndant un o^ranger faire dc magnifiques eloges dcs talens d’une dame, 
I’interrompit en cok're, disant que c’etait mtidire d’une femme de bien. 

“ Chez nous, la femme la plus estimec est celle qui &it le plus de bruit, de qui 
Ton parle le plus, qu’on TOit le plus dans le monde, chez qui Ton dine le pto 
sottvent, qui donne le plus im^oricusement Ic ton, qui juge, tranche, decide, pr,o- ; 
nonce, asagne aux talen| leur merite,—aux vertus leurs degt^s et leurs places, et 
dont les humbles savans mendient le plus bassement la faveur.”—J. J. Roir.''SEAU. 

To follow the gradual detcrioradon of a mind created for noble 
purposes, but degraded b^ worldly usage, is a task about as 
tempting as that of a Parisian chiffmnier; who gropes under the 
shadow of night in heaps oC dirt, rags, and shavings, for the 
chance of occasionally finding a few spangles or a lost jewel. 

Sulficc it, therefore, in- a few words, that the mean proprietor 
of noble Greyoke, condescended to all the basenesses usually 
perpetrated by purse-hunters; though under the inttucncc of an 
ovcr^vecning vanity that would not content itself with second 
best. He ^ose to have youtli and beauty with his bride, in 
addition to laiuls or money-bags; and those endowed with 
inoney-bj^s or lands in addition to .beauty and youth, chose to 
have something better ill exchange than a discredited rewc,—a 
peevish egoist of a certain age.—Defying the spur of steel ap¬ 
pended to the heel of so feeble a*knight, the luUgator, conse¬ 
quently, laid him sprawling in the dust, and made off to shelter 
in a purer clement. 

For five long years did the discomfited Buckhurst waste his 
time in these unprofitable pursuits;—now, an*ayed in the lion’s 
skin of pride, now in the monkey^s skin of dandyism,—in both 
Ml animal of small account,—He who had hitherto enjoyed his 
torpor of ease like a serpent gorged with prey or an idol stupi- 
fica by incense, laboured in pursuit of matrimonial enrichment as 
unremittingly* as a gattey-slave in a mine; either fiuttcring 
among the wooden butterflies of fashion, or parading' the 
honours of his caste in the sight of some vulgarian in all the stiff 
emblazonment of a herald’s tabard.—But alike iii vain!—Never 
had cautious selfishness, so overshot tlic mark. 

** At ten years old,” says a sapient philosopher, “ a jjjian is 
influenced by cakes,—at twenty^* by the smiles of w^oman,—at 
thirty, by the cogencies of books,—at fort^ by the gauds of ara- 
bitioq,—at fifty, by the glitter of gold I”—^Be it surmiaed how far 
Lord Buckhurst 1^ progressed along the road df life, that his 
heart and soul were now absorbed in me counting of coin I— 
am gcring to dine with the Attorney-General,” said he, 
one day, in answer to an invitation to dinner from Lord Crobainp- 
toh;—« an old schoolfellow of ml^e, who has turned his abilities 
to'so^e account;—^for with a put;imony of .only a few thousand 
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pounds, he is now in the enjoyment of seven or eight thousand 
a-year.”— ' , 

“ Which no doubt he knew much better how to gain than 
to spend!”—^retorted the Earl.—“ What savoir vivre can a man 
possibly attain in Westminster Hall ?” 

“Sir Thomas Mauley attained there a certain savoir jouir^ 
ivhich, as far as himself is concerned, comes to the same thing,” 
. replied Lord Buckhiurst, fractiously. “•The savoir vivre is an 
exercise of one’s vanity—the active principle of one’s sentient 
enjoyment.”^— 

“You would'have met at my house,” said the Earl, “another 
old school-fellow of yours,—a capital fellow,—jJack lloneyfiold 
of Gronington Park.”— 

“ I always found him a sad beast,” said Buckhurst, shrugging 
his shoidders,—“ noisy and unpolished to the last degree.”— 

“ The mere rusticity of a^sportsman!’’ replied Lord Croharap- 
ton, with a smile of indulgence. “ Besides, all the merit want¬ 
ing in Honcyfield is supplied by that of his cook.—Honeytleld 
came into his uncle’s fine fortune a year ago; and spends it not 
as our neighbours, those dreadful Langleys do, in brocaded cur¬ 
tains and services of plate,—^but like a rational being, in keeping 
the best table in London !—I admit that people arc beginning to 
call it ‘Honey field’s ordinaryBut .what then?—One meets 
the best society there.—Honcyfield evidently wanted to persuade 
Caroline to take the head of his house;—^but the foolish girl 
would not hear of it.” 

Lonl Buckhurst, aware that the Earl had asserted the same 
thing of himself, knew what weight to attach to the stoiy'. But 
he could not forbear observing—“ I always understood that Sir 
John Honcyfield was to marry a fair cousin of his, of the name 
of Hurst?”— 


“Yes,—there was an engagement betw'een them—a family 
arrangement, in which the inclinations of neithef were con¬ 
sulted. But when the yoimg lady cajue of agOi and into the 
enjoyment of her fortune, she declared off, and took the veil, I 
fan(^, or something of that sort.” 

Having said his say, Lord Crobampton stepped into his 
brougham and drove home to dress for dinner; little suspecting 
that he had accomplished one of the piu^oses of Providence, as 
unwittingly as the outterfly conveys from flower to flower the 
fertilizing fiirin’a it has bmsheCl with its earless win^, or as the 
bird transfers to a distant! region the seed it has pilfered for its 
own suste Jan^e.—Unintentionally^ indeed, had he aequainted his 
intended son-in-law with a fact it greatly concerned him to 
know I— 

For ApoUonia Hurst, single, and in the enjoyment of eighty 
thousandr pounds, was a very^ificrent person to Lord Bupk- 
hurst in search of a wife, irom pret^ little Apol-blossoiq, a 
minor, to the listless Howaiuson of t^ clubs. She was now 
really worth “ inquiring after!”— • 
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But WHERE ?—Who could afford him intelligence of the gentle 
being whose existence on the face* of the earth was as that of a 
tufl of wood-sorrel, lying like a lost emerald in the heart of some 
gloomy forest? The only person of whom he could have ob¬ 
tained the cine he wanted, was Lady Rachel Lawrance; with 
whom, since leaving Halkin Street for a loftier habitation, he had 
held no communication. With an audacity of self-reliance, 
however, worthy of the*centm*y, he decided that he had only to 
extend his hand anew in token of conciliation, to have it grasped 
w'ith gratitude.—And it was so. 

But the Lady Rachel of to-day was a very differ mt being 
from the Lady Rachel of four years before. In the first place, 
she had attained* high consideration in the world from tlie pub¬ 
licity of her husband’s irregularities;—the see-saw justice of 
England being apt to weigh the virtues of one person, by placing 
in an opposite scale the vices of another. 

The Lady Rachel of to-day, accordingly, was thoroughly 
emancipated from the timidity of mind and manner engendered 
for a time by an unnp.tiiral attainment of independence. If she 
had not attached friends to her side, she had collected adherents; 
and fortified by their support and applause, gave the law she had 
been formerly compelled to receive. If ^c welcomed Lord 
Buckhurst back to her society, it t^'^ls merely with a view of 
enrolling him in this numerous association. Her ht)usc was now 
at once a bureau d’esprit and bureau de politique ;—and the ad¬ 
hesion of one of the best speakers in the Upper House and 
most eminent judges of the tribunal of fine taste,—was duly 
appreciated:—the great artists frequenting her society assigning 
as much authority to his ipse dixit, as the ministers to his ayes and 
nocs.—Even the celebrated commander, of whom a foreign 
writer has bitterly observed, that “ Fortune raised him aloft: in 
triumph on the buckler of Victory, only to make manifest the 
meanness flf his proportions,” appeared to value tlie voice of 
Buckhurst of Greyoke f^r more highly than the heiresses of the 
United Kingdom valued his hand. 

So it was, therefore, that for the remainder of the season 
Lord Buckhurst dined once a-week with Mayonnaise, the cook 
of the “sad beast” Sir John Honey field; and once a-week, with 
the godmother of the Roman-catholic heiress. 

Of the object of the latter concession, as yet, he said aot a 
word; dreading that precipitation" in his inquiries might place 
Lad^ Rachel on her guard, or at least give her an opportuiu^of 
placing Apollonia on hers. It was essential to his Attempt tg 
find the fortress ungairisoncd< * 

Amid the hurr^ and confiision of our tumultuous Babylon, 
(the onlymetfbpohs of Europe where the swallows find neither clay 
noy quiet for their nests,) people oftener off their guard tlian 
elsewhere; as the march of a coihtng enemy is most audible and 
vis{ble«across the stilhiess of the plains. One night, therefore, when 
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Lady Kachel Lawrance was busied in looking over the fantastic 
sketch-book of Flightington the academician, and listening at 
one and the same moment to a new capriccio of*Thalberg, and a 
new theory on comets from Dr. Sehensternus the Prussian astro¬ 
nomer, while waiting the announcement of the carriage that was 
to convey her to a ducal ball, Lord Buckhurst observed, (as he 
stood examining the sketches over her shoulder,) pointing the 
while, in a fanciful illustration of one of Uhlandp ballads, to 
**si*figurc that exhibited some slight analogy with that of Apol- 
blossom,—“ By the way, yonder sea-nymph reminds one a little 
of that little Roman-catliolic friend of yours. — I forget what 
became of her.—Did she die—or marry Honeylield—or what? 
But no I now I thinje of it, the * man of whacks^ as we used to 
call Honeyfield at college, is still a bachelor.” 

“ A bachelor, because, instead of becoming his wife, Apollonia 
Hurst oil coming of age was idiot enough to enter a 
(juinager observed Lady Kachel, continuing to turn over the 
leaves of the sketch-book,—the rustling of \mich, rendering her 
w'ords partly inaudible, was to her eager auditor as the rustling 
of the leaves of the Book of Fate !— • ^ 

“ I should liave thought,” observed he, coolly, that her 
father’s house might have afforded a pleasanter alternative.” 

*• Her father’s house is {he grave!”—replied Lady Rachel, 
carelessly fastening the clasp of one of her rich bracelets.—“ My 
poor old cousin did not long survive the flurry occasioned in his 
quiet existence by Apol’s whims and caprices.—“^-Instead of af¬ 
fording him pleasure, his daughter’s arrival in England was like a 
ray of light suddenly penetrating into a cavern, to scare iVith its 
brightness some bird of night long habituated to tlie gloom.—^The 
consequence was, that, on attaining her majority and the enjov- 
nient of five thousand a year, the foolish girl had neither home to 
receive her nor friend to advise her ^amst seeking so delate' 
a retreat as the obscurity of a ^guinage ”— , 

The carriage was just then luckily announced: for though 
Lord Buckhurst was far from one of those the text of whose 
heart is printed in their face. Lady Rachel could scarcely have- 
failed to notice his air of vexation on learning that he had mlowcd 
so I’ich a prizeato slip throi^h his fingers.— 

Aware, however, that the vows of a j^mine are not of the 
binding nature of other religious orfors, already he had deter¬ 
mined to make an essay whcth|r the heart of the humble virgin of 
tlie Ursulines were as plaCabL' as that of the highflying dame so 
knowing ii^the where^out of- comets. But not before the end 
of the season !• To a London man, whether in or out of parlia¬ 
ment, the season is a species of Sabbatical year, in which no busi¬ 
ness can be done. • 

Moreover, as frequent disappointment and long suspense 
renders apathetic natures moij^aticnt, though tenmng to in¬ 
crease the irritability of the eflccitable, he said to hims^ while 
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contemplating his new project, as he would have done in survey¬ 
ing a pheasant TpSH —“ VoUu mi movqeau qui $e mangera frouir’-^ 

The circle of'Lady Rachel was, in fact^ an agreeable addition 
to his London pleasures. Without entering into the flights of 
her pet ideologues, or the factions of her mercenary hisognons of 
letters, he derived the same pleasure from contemplating the 
impetuosity of their ideas and emotions we feel in surveying 
from the shilc the turbulence of a troubled sea. There was 
something in the perpetual moral movement of its opinions .and 
principles, refreshing to his inert nature as the breezy cumjnt of 
winds vouchsafed by Providence to dispel the stagnant vapours 
of the earth. 

There was a certain reflective brilliancy, too, in the coterie of 
heanx-esjmtSy which seemed to illustrate all admitted within the 
magic circle; and as the eloquence of an orator resides nearly as 
much ill his auditors as in himselh he was not sorry to have 
secured an audience qualilied to donble the measure of Im quali¬ 
fications. For albeit his lordship affected to leave his light 
under a bushel, he had it secretly at heart to let its lustre shine 
through a crevice.—^Hc chose to bo as fully recognised as a man 
of talent, as was compatible with his more showy vocation of a 
man of the world. 

In the minor theatre, the “ TliHapre des Sieves” managed by 
Lady Rachel Lawrance, Lhc flash of wit,—the clash of argument, 
—the dash of hypothesis,—the lash of criticism,—the crash of 
theories,—the gash of satire,—produced a sort of perpetual melo¬ 
drama, which afforded for a time a startling excitement.—By 
degrees, however, he grew weary of the froth juid roar of the 
angry ocean, in whose storms he had taken delight,—“ Nul si 
grand jour <jui nc vient d vespres —and he began to be displeased 
that the stage should be perpetually occupied by the comparses 
of the dramatis persona, and at finding her ladyship’s word a Law 
as regarded changes of scenery and decorations. Baron Buck- 
hurst of G reyoke had no idea of being placed on a level with 
varnishers of danvas and^ stirrers of crucibles. If deigned to 
enter the republic of letters, it must be as dictator.—He even 
eK]iectcd the wits of the day to mix a little sugar and water with 
their alcohol, to accommodate its fiery particles te his enfeebled 
aristocratic palate.—chose to have opinions set apart for him; 
shorn of their rugged coetts, and stamped on the ^nk with his 
coronet.—-Classics must be issued for his sole use, as for the 
daimhin of France,—classics ** ad usum delphini .”— 

Th^e alligator, however, thought fit-to resist;^—anthlong before 
the prorogation of parliament. Lord Buckhurst had decided, Iftat 
if he formerly found it fatiguing to tame down his progress td-^he 
slow march a herd of asses, it was far more so to keep up 
the rattling pace of a pock of hyd^^-mettled racers, starting for the 
Sti Leger or a steeple chase. ' • . 

??or was he in better conceit #th the circles of fashion,—in 

1. t 
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which the cackle of the parrot was substituted for the solemn 
hooting of the owl;—and he began to loathe the noisy, unmeaning, 
ungraceful ps^eant of London life,' as we do an ofien-seen panto¬ 
mime, with whose tricks we are familiar, and whose spangles and 
foils have become tarnished.—Leaving his prox}', therefore, with 
ministers, without hinting to friend or Ibe the object or destination 
of his journey, he took his departure for the Netherlands.— 

Now if there be a spot on earth in striking contrast with the 
"^wng, breathing movement and enterprise’ of London, it is Flan¬ 
ders:—that mouldering corpse of departed greatness, whereof 
Charles V. was the Prometheus; but which, naving suffered its 
vital spark to evaporate, lies extended in its nook on the sur¬ 
face of Europe, like a body preserved from conniption in cer¬ 
tain churchyards, by conversion into adipose matter. Colossal 
cities, decimated of their population,—ancient institutions, froi)i|r 
which the waves of human life have receded,—exhibit oh all 
sides a tonior of nature arising from a sluggish circulation of tlie 
blood, and unexcitable nervous system.—iord Buckhurst had 
not spent four-and-twenty hours in the land, before he felt be¬ 
nighted ; and began to listen for the striking of the clocks, and 
fern a sort of mildew overspreading his frame.— 

“ No wonder, poor child, she .should have taken refuge in a 
cloister against the' innulritipus dreariness of such a clime !”— 
mused he.—“I remember once seeing a picture by Albert 
Durcr of the Garden of Ec^en,—and such a picture I—I can 
understand now why Flanders is the most catholic of countries. 
—It is only by keeping their eyes steadily fixed on Heaven, that 
tlie Flemish are enabled to overlook the monotony of their earthly 
existence.”— • 

Meanwhile, as the time approached for the intq^view, he 
began to understand the arduousness of his undertaking, and 
feel overpowered Iw the idea of confronting a religious commu- 
nitj^ The (^uietuefe of such a spot,—the very ru^e of its robes, 
—recurred to his recollection like an omen!— 

In earlier years he had, of course, as became a ydung English¬ 
man, of birth and fortune, scampered through his grand tour on 
quitting college. But being just then possessed by the devil of 
tbx hunting, so*as to have only from April till October at his 
disposal, he had made a two days* moutbfi^l of Flanders; and all 
he knew of Beguines or Beguignages, was that (having thought 
right to verify on the spot, the^ reminiscences of Corporal Trim 
and my Uncle Toby, anent what the former calls “ the young 
begging nutts,”) he had learnt from his Flemish vaJet de nlace 
that Beghynages were uncloistered convents, instituted by a 
certain Countess Joan of Constantinople, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, in Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, and Mechlin;—Jittlc walled 
communities,, several, jstrects in extent, subjected like other 
convents to a superioress and^’figid rule of life; but without 
compulsory seclusion or irrevo^labmty of vow. .. 


. \ •. .• (K ilv ^ 
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Ho was then too much in haste to proceed to the Khinc, to 
take tlic trouble of visiting the •peaceful citadel of one of these 
holy sisterhoods^ the onlj^ feeling- they excited in the mind of 
the fashionable tourist, being a regret that no such sage institu* 
tion subsisted in England, for the safe disposal of spinsters of 
small fortune, who have converted Bath into a tabby colony for 
the kittening of scandal. 

Now, however, that.he had made up his mind to attempt an 
interview with one of these semi-cloistcrcd maidens, that whidr* 
had before appeared a modest retirement from the noisier plea¬ 
sures of life, assumed an air of conventual severity. 

He knew not how to approach so saintly a community. To 
his worldly miAd, the Immble Beguincs seemed triply guarded 
round by a sanctity more appalling than all the state environing 
the precincts of the courts of kin^. 

"So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity,” that Apollonia llarst 
wore a charmed dignity in his eyes,* like the lady in Coraus. 

Though educated in the convent of the Ursulines at Bruges, 
it was into the Great Bcghynage of Ghent she had retreated,— 
unwilling to wound* the feelings of the good sisters so dear to 
her, by entering before their eyes another religious community 
than their own. 

Thither, therefore, did Lord Buckhurst betake himself, and 
the emotion of awe wc have described laid an iron grasp upon 
his heart as he approached the quaint old city of Charles V. and 
the Artcvcldes;—^which for him contained no monument of 
greater interest than the Beghynage which in their time passed 
for an antiquity. 

A question or two addressed to the valet de place of the hotel 
where he set up liis rest with the view of intimating his arrival 
to the fairest of Apol-bloSsoms, having sufHced to betray his 
curiosity on the subject of Beghynages, he was informed there 
was no better occasion of viewing the community than when 
assembled for evening service, to which strangers are admitted 
without reserve. * 

Thoimh much relieved by finding himself able to reach the pre¬ 
sence ofthte^Iady of his speculations without exciting imperti¬ 
nent surmises, it was a severe trial to rise from table for the 
purpose, with his dinner half digested. Nevertheless, at the ap-, 
pointed hour, he stepped into the carriage provided for him, and 
proceeded to the Bcghynage. »■ 

The day had been showery; increasing the humid exhalations 
of the amphibious city, which broods like some aquatic biixl over 
the channels of the four rivers at whose confluence it is moored. 
Mists were rising in all directions from the canals,—^lianging 
upon the qiK'.mt old Flemish frontages of the quays, and impart¬ 
ing mystery to the opening \jstas of those aquatic gangways, 
llerc and tl lere, a fisherman was lowering his net into the muddy 
stfcain^as unconcernedly as though the barracks, hospitals, and 
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monasteries bathing their loathsome feet in its waters, were so 
many verdant avenues of aiders The whirring factories of the 
busy city were still,—the glow of its furnaces extinguished for the 
! night; and all he heard was, from the Bcghynage afar, the 

-“ sqailla di lontano 

Che paja il giomo pianger che si muore.” 

.There was something mysterious and depressing in the misti¬ 
ness of the scene;—where, among the passing multitudes, no 
single soul was cognizant of his name or race. Thanks, how¬ 
ever, to the same inspiration which fostered the eloquence of his 
maiden speech,—(». e. a bottle of excellent Neierslein with which 
he had armed his courage,—) Lord Buckhurst was in gay or 
rather in wanton spirits. 

'"The pretty girl of eighteen' must have expanded into a 
lovely woman of three-and-twenty!”—mused he, by the road.— 
" I wonder whether I shall recognise her again, or she nte ? — 
Truth to say, we took pretty accurate measure of each other’s 
personal merits. What hours 1 used to spend gazing into the 
depths of her hazel eyes, (sweet eyes the colour of tarnished 
silver, or rather the colour which no words can describe!) in 
order to fascinate her into ap. equally deliberate survey of my 
own!—After all, I see no cause to deroair of bringing her to 
reason. She was unquestionably much attached to me; and 
though Lady Rachel maliciously contrived to send her outilof 
my way, what has been, may be again. By this time die must 
be tired to death of her dungeon Better a linnet in a bush, 
than an eagle in a cage,* quoth the proverb;—and poor Apol- 
blossom will most likely be full of gratitude to any one who 
affords her sufficient excuse for setting die wires of hers at de¬ 
fiance !”— 

As his lordship muttered, these self-encouragements, he was 
passing thro^h die pointed archway of a venerable gatehouse of 
brick-work, into an extensive area divided by streets and struc¬ 
tures with high pointed gables, resembling the olden colleges of 
Cambridge, or alms-houses of our cathedral towns. Strips and 
patches of turftornamented the central courts;—in the midst of 
which, predominant over the other buddings with which its 
aspect was strictly in accordance, stood tne church;—the light 
streunfing through the illuminated windows of which, and the 
pealing organ faindy heard within, afforded the sole interruption 
to the stillness and dimness of the scene. 

For at that Imur, not a soul was stirring in the Beghynage!— 
Not a light to be seen throughout the windows^ of either the 
convents or detached houses!—Not a sister moving^ in the de¬ 
serted streets!—^According to the rule of the order, all were as¬ 
sembled for evening prayer, in old church into which Lord 
VOL. rv. tx 
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Buckhurst now made his way,—^nothing doubting that his first 
glance would detect in the assemblage— 

“ Tlie one fair iiice by nature mark’d his own.” 

But having penetrated the porch, he stood undeceived! 
Though the whole six hundred sisters of the Bcghynage were 
before him, collected into a mass, not a fiice was visible!— 
All were on their knees;—the light of the lamps and tapers de¬ 
taching the deathly w hiteness of their stiff opaque w'implcs a»d* 
veils, from the blackness of their gowns of serge. And as they 
knelt with their heads depressed, the W'hite head-covering was 
drawn forward over their faces, so as to form a trian^lar 
and mystic hflod, like tlic shadowy forms depicted in Rem¬ 
brandts picture of the angels descending the ladder, in Jacob’s 
dream,—a sketch of which sublime conception may be admired 
in the Dulwdch Gallery. 

Six hundred human beings, praying as w'ith a single soul, yet 
not a single human face apparent I How' awful, how unearthly 
those sable figures w'ith their cowled white heads, dimly visible 
by the light of glimmering lamps and tall tapers burning upon 
the altar; while in the organ-loft high above, in the centre of 
the church, the emanations of a still brighter light served to 
define in dark masses the persons of the Beguincs officiating as 
choristers; ihcir sweet* voices supplying responses to the offi- 
i^ting priests, and emulating in their gentleness the voices of 
angcls^answcring, in a higlier sphere, the interrogation of a 
BciftemmA august!— 

LoroDuckhiirst was so thoroughly panic-struck by the aspect 
of this cohort of kneeling headless beghyns, — from whose 
motionless trunks issued murmurs of prayer, amid clouds of in¬ 
cense mystic as the scent of the Volcameria, that, for a moment, 
he forgot the purport of his presence id the utter sickness of his 
soul; and was forced to lean for support against one of the 
columns of the church. Till then, he nad not believed that the 
earth contained a spec\acle capable of rousing him to emotion ! 

Having glanced along the line of sculptured saints obtruding, 
life-like, above the capitals of the columns, and extending their 
hands and the symbols of their faith as in benediction over* 
tlic no less solemn assemblage prostrate below,—he suffei'ed his 
eyes to follow the mass of kneeling figures vanishing in the dis¬ 
tance into utter darkness; tiU, at the extremity below tlie 
organ-loft, a twdnkling light suddenly started into life which 
slowly and steadily progressed towards him; exhibiting in its 
advance an aisle of motionless forms, on either side, each 
exactly resembling the other in form,—attitude,—^immobility. 

As the )%lit slowly approached, he was unable to reason him¬ 
self out of a feeling of awe 3 t»^its ostensibly spontaneous move¬ 
ment. Even when, on rcacliine him, it proved to be merely a 
dark jantern borne by an aged Beghyn, whose province it was to 
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enkindle the tapers at the various shrines, he could not divest 
himself of the breathless emotion by which he had been 
possessed. • 

By de^es, however, his senses accustomed themselves to the 
suboued light and peculiar atmosphere of the sjiot; and as a 
fine voluntary burst from the organ, pealing among the groined 
roofs of the church while the priest uplifted the Host and hun¬ 
dreds of closely swathed heads depressed themselves yet more 
<*humbly than before. Lord Buckhurst was moved by a strong 
conviction that the faith environed by so many soothing attri¬ 
butes,—so many touching illusions,—enhanced to the enervated 
senses by harmony and fragrance,—mtist exercise a doubly con¬ 
solatory influence over th6 spirits of those holy women, w’ho 
have retired from the world to renounce or repent its wilder 
enjoyments. 

He could well undterstand the rapture with which tlic ears. 
thus weaned firom pleasurable words, must listen to those exalted 
and exalting strains. lie could appreciate the ecstasy produced 
by those bewildering fumes, purporting to typify the emanations 
of a soul in grace uprising, in grateful tenderness, to the footstool 
of the Almighty!— 

The electric chain of ideas which we call the soul, was touched 
within him, connecting him by unseen links with a more ex¬ 
tended scale of animate and inanimate iiature:— 

“ And he vho came to scuff, remain’d to pray!” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PHEASANT; OR, EVERY 
3VIAN HIS OWN THIEF. 

A TALE OF OXFORD.. HV LUNETTE. * 

* 

f * 

“ I SAY, Sinmons, who stole the President’s pheasant ?” said Robert 
Augustus Short, bedmaker of St. Mary’s College, Oxford, to the deputy 
under sub-cook’s assistarit of the same college. 

** Oh, no ’un, < 0 ’ cos,” was Simmons’s reply. “ No ’un.” 

What an unfortunate fellow is that poor Noaone, alias Nobody, says 
some philosophical moralist; he Seems to have come in for everyone’s 
faiflts ^d punishments, &om the^ time when Ulysses poked out the 
Cyclop’s eye—do but tUnk what he has to set off' against this misfor¬ 
tune. True ij^is, he has to bear many faults. Everyone, from Ulysses 
to the truant schoolboy, requures the aid of Nobody, ns well as of 
Somebody. He, too, alone, comes into the world free from the pri- 
msevol curse : Aemo sive vifUs nascitur. Remember, toa how happy 
his life is^Niemo rontentm vivat —the old wine-bibbing Falemianknew 
w'hat life was. “ Nobody,” sings he,* lives in contentment.” That he 
was a gourmand, wo have equally go^ authority. Grave old iEsdiylqs 
tells how like Nobody (they caned ,him ou^cis in those dap, v)nly 
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another aUas) was to John Bull. When John heard all Monsieur 
had to say about Nong tong paw, he patted liis belly, and murmured, 
“I should like to dine with Nong tong paw.” Just so, our friend Nobody. 
If he heard a man had a new cook, fortliwitli he wanted to dine with 
him. We give the Greek below;* it looks so learned, as the Black 
Brodder told Aliab Meldrnm, (see Sara Slick, No. 3;) and as Nobody 
kitiuly presented him with his love— Nemo pnestat doubt¬ 

less, he did not miss his feed. “ Excellent man was he,” says some 
rejected author, whose'MSS. are so well known that not even a 
printer’s devil Avill read them. Excellent man ! he reads ray writings’^ 
—Netno mea scripta legit. 

Stay, good panegyrist; you forget how wicked Nobody became, 
and how rapidly he fell into evil courses, free os he was from vice at 
his birth. All, now ?— Nenm repeMe fuit lurpissimus. Pooh, pooh, 
my friend; that only means, it takes five years to make an attorney. 

But to return whence we started, as the congrevc rocket said when 
they tired him wrong—“ Who stole the President’s pheasant ?” 

He liimself; and thereby hangs tw tail, as there did once to the 
pheasant. 

“ Well, but Berkeley, how did you get this pheasant?” asked John 
Montague of his friend, as he formed a third round a warm tire in 
Berkeley’s rooms, in the third quad of St. Mary’s, one raw evening 
in October. 

“ Why, you see, fineish day, nice warm sun, skiffed down to Bagley, 
wandered through the wpod, saw long tail on a brancli, happened to 
have air-gun, up gun, good aim, over went longtail into my pea-jacket 
pocket ;,wandcr back to skifij drop down with stream—all right—^liave 
him 1 ^ supper at nine, witli et ceteras. Come, Mouson, pass the 
black draught,” 

“ Didh’t any one see you ?” drawled Monson, as he passed the port. 

“ No, no ; took good care of that—close shave—old Dionysius came 
upon me, not a minute after—^never a bit the wiser—made a bow— 
offered to skiff him back—very polite, and parted.” 

“ Well, we’ll do the bird justice—feel peckish—^though it does 
want an hour to supper,” replied Montague—“ Eh, Monson ?” 

Oh, ay,” choru^ Monson, rubbing his hands. 

Come in,” shouted* Berkeley, as a modest tap was heard at the 
door, and in dided the President’s flunky, a pleasant, red-faced, smirk¬ 
ing man in blue, and all blue. 

“ President’s compliments—” said the blueman, with a prodigious 
smirk. • 

“ And wants to blow me up,” murmured Berkeley. 

“ President’s compliments, Mr. Berkeley, and is much obliged to 
you for the fine pheasant you left Jor him in the kitchen ; an$ will be 
very glad if you will partake of it with him to-morrow at five pre¬ 
cisely.” ^ 

“ Eh—oh—ah—^yes—confound—mudi obliged-^da—very wcU— 
pheasant—curse—dinner,” muttered Bcrkdey, veiy open-mouthed ; 
concludingjhis acceptance of the offer witli a long string of excommu¬ 
nications in a short form. As soon os the messenger had closed the 

* t aS *'airoa oiSfif *ti9iktv .—iGsthylus. Who also teUs o> that the Wiaard 
of iherNorth 'was Nobody., £cce stgnnm:—“.ov^ciC iruirori roiovros futyfie tort.’* 
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door, Berkeley’s indignation at being so outwitted was in the very act 
of exploding, when another rap at tlie door introduced Simmons. 

“ Please, sir —” began tiie deputy’s deputy, in a humble tone. 

“ Well, fool!” growled Berkeley. 

“ Please, sir, the President sent for the longtail, soon after he come 
bock from his walk.” 

“ Well.” 

And please, Muster Tompkins wants to know what you’ll have for 
supper.” 

Nothing!” roared Berkeley, with a rush towards the door that 
sent Simmons down stairs at a railroad pace. 

“ To think,” growled Berkdey, as he stamped about his room— 
“to think of l^ing outwitted by that fool, old Dennis.” 

“ Ay, and so cleverly too—asked you to dine off ypur own bird- 
how you'll enjoy it, Berkeley!” said Montague, with a smile. 

“ Enjoy it — PU have a cold—the measles—the small-pox—any¬ 
thing—not go—swear—yes, that I do.” 

“ I am fully aware that you swear, Berkeley,” rejoined Monson ; 

and pretty lustily too; but s^fcoring wont help the longtail or my 
suppoi*.” 

“ I swear I wont eat any supper until I see^that longtail on my 
table cooked and carved. Wont you join, Montague ?” 

“ Put in a clause, not this term—^friendship wont carry me fur¬ 
ther,” replied his friend. “ What say you, Monson ?” 

“ Say for a week, and I’U make one of the conspiracy.” 

“ Well, well, as you like,” said Berkeley; “ but now to get the 
bird—^first let us sec where he hangs. Come, Montague, come and 
reconnoitre. Come along, do!” 

“ I’m coming, as the rheumatism said to the teetotaller.” 

“ He is In the pantry, John,” said Berkeley, as they crossed the 
small court into which his rooms looked, and approached a grated 
window by the side of a green door in the opposite wdl, respectivdy the 
mr-hole and entrance to the back way to the President’s house through 
the stone passage and pantry. 

“ There ho is, Charley,” replied Montague, peering in at the 
window. “ Caught a glimpse of Ids appendage—that’s him— respice 
Jinem —^look at h^ tml.” 

Satisfied with their reconnoitre, the two friends returned to their 
council-chamber; and, after a good many pro’s and cons, decided on 
the plot for the recovery of the bird. Dr. Dionysius Tardy, alias 
Slow Dennis, wa« by no means a fool, as his recapture of Berkeley’s 
pheasant shewed; but he had his peculiarly—he hated to hurry 
matters. “ Wait a day or two,” he w'ould say ; “ perhaps to-morrow 
will dffljetter.” He b^eved in the power of delay. It had once saved 
his life—he had been challenged—his antagonist wanted to fight di¬ 
rectly. “Stay,” said Dennis, “peritaps to-morrow will do better.” That 
night, his murderous fnend got very drunk, rode homewards en a 
tricky horse, tm^was found in a ditc^ on the morrow, not the better 
for a didocation of the vertebrae of the neck. His wife was frightened 
with her first ofifspring—curious coincidence, they ai*e sildom fright¬ 
ened with any but the first—and, Iq consequence, Mi^ Tardy arrived 
at the seventh month. 

“ Pity it wasn’t a boy, Dennis,” said an old friend. ^ • 
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“ Yes,” replied Dennis ; “ never knew any good come of being in 
a hurry ; perhaps if she had waited, it might have been a boy.” 

It w!is midnight—the college clock chimed twelve; and Dennis, 
closing a heavy folio, prepai-ed to retire to his solitary couch—for 
]Mrs. D. T. was with her mother in Wales—^no one was aUve in the 
house blit Dennis. “ Better wait a little,” he murmured, as he 
wiupped his dressing-gown round him, wheeled his arm-chair to the fire, 
and, placing a slippered foot on each hob, began teasing the fire with 
the small jmker. 

Rat-tat, rat-tat, went the knocker on the garden door. ^ 

Dennis rose—down he sat—“ better wait a little,” said he. 

Rat-tat-rata-tat-tat, went tlie knocker. 

Dennis rose, and candle in hand, descended the stairs, crossed the 
servant’s hall, alpng the stone passage to the door. 

“ Wlio’s there ?” said Dennis. No answer was returned ; so, after 
a short delay, Dennis opened the door, and found nothing. He re¬ 
turned to his room, imd once more teased the fire. 

Again the knocker began to make a noise. 

“ Hum,” muttci’ed Dcmiis—“ some of those foolish boys—better 
in bed—^hum—go down, wont catch them—go to tlie porter, and set 
him to watch.” 

With this determination, Dennis once more descended, candle in 
hand—for the night was pitch dark, and the college lights were gone 
to bed—^he opened the door, and, of course, as he expected, found no¬ 
thing. Drawing it to gently, so as not^to close it quite—for he had not 
got his pass key—^tho Dodtor proceeded across the small couid; to the 
archw'ay that led into the outer quadrangle, where the porter lodged; 
he had hardly entered the passage, before his candle was knocked over, 
and a voice shouted—“ Here’s the thief!—^after him, Montague!” 

Away went the Doctor, all legs and wings, out of the jiassage, across 
the great quad, through the bishop’s arcli, round the inner qu:^, under 
the colonnade, round this pillar, by that, back again through the arch, 
over the great quad, through the kitchen passage towards his own back 
door. Close at his heels came Montague, always near, but never close, 
calling out, “ Stop tliief! stop thief!” at the top of his voice. Many 
anight-capped head looked out of window; and even the porter thoughlf 
of getting up. 

At length tlie arehwa/ to the third quad was gained by the panting 
Doctor, and home was in sight. 

“ I see him !” shouted a voice from above. ** I’ll teach you to rob, 
you rascal—^take that!” • 

Down came a bucket full of water on the poor Doctor, who, drenched 
to the skin, rushed, hiSf blinded, across the court, and flew into his 
passage, closing tlie door with a hearty bang. • 

Have you got him, Charley asked Montague, in a low tone. 
“ Ay, ay, slipt in, and unhooked the beauty in a jifiy.” 

“ 'Now, then, for the second act—Monson, I shl^ wlnt you,” re¬ 
plied Montague, as his friend came down the stairs,*ond walked with 
him to the garden door. 

^ Bang, bafig, went the knocker, and ring, ting, the bell, - most fu¬ 
riously ; up came the aroused poK^ at last, and also the senior tutor. 

“ What’s the matter, Mr. Montague?” said the tutor. 

• “Aj thief, six, just leapt the gardexl wall,” replied John, still knocking. 
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At last the door was opened: first appeai’ed Dennis, veiy cold from 
the water, and not slightly cross; then the blueman, in very question¬ 
able skin covers; and lastly the i^males of the household in white 
array and white faces. • 

“ What’s the matter ?” asked Dennis. 

A tliicf!” exclaimed Montague, tlic porter, and the tutor, una 
voce. 

“ 'Wliere?” asked the Doctor, with a slight shiver—the night was 
cold, and so was the water. 

Saw a fellow come out of tlua door with a light, run after him 
round the quads, under the colonnade, back again through the but¬ 
tery archway, and, just as I was laying hands on him, he bounced in 
here—he got a rare ducking first from Berkeley, who saw him coming.” 

“ In here ?” muttered the Doctor—“ good ducking—^hah! hah!— 
very good he tried to laugh, but his wet clothes would not let him. 

“ In liere?” whispered tlie blueman, looking bcliind him. 

In here ?” shrieked the females of tlxe household—“ we shall all 
be murdered!—Oh—oli—oh!” 

“ Shall we search the house, IMr. President ?” asked Montague, 
“ I should like to pay the fellow out for the dance ho led me.” 

“ No—no, I thank you, hli*. Montague ; doubtless, he ran through 
the kitchen into tlie garden, jmd by this time is oVer the walls—^better 
tvait till to-morrow. Most likely he’s got nothing.” 

“ Oh, but ho had, sir—^it was some bird or other—it looked like a 
pheasant, Mr. President,” replied Montague, most seriously. 

“ Eh—eh,” muttered the Doctor—“ he’d»better have waited till it 
was drest.” 

“ Please, sir, the pheasant is gone,” said tlie blueman, with a queer 
look, half smile, half squint. 

“ Well—well, can’t be helped—^thank you, gentlemen—^good night 
—we must bear the loss—^liottcr wait till to-morrow,” replied Doctor 
Tardy, as he closed the greeh door, and retired to his bed. 


“ Tompkins,” said Berkeley, about noon on the following day, as 
entered the sanctum of the chef de cuisine of St. Mary’s. College. 

“ Yes, Mr. Berkeley,” replied Tompkins, saluting military fashion. 
“ Let me have this pheasant for supper*to-night, \9ith a dish of 
scolloped oysters—^at nine, as usual.” 

“ Certainly, Mr. Berkdey,” replied the chef, laying the bird down 
on the counter. , 

** Well,” ejaculated Simmons, as he saw Berkeley well out of the 
culinary precincts—“ I never—^no, I never seifd sich a likeness afore.” 
“ lAkeness, Simmons?” said his superior. 

“ Ay, likeness. Muster T., ’atul%en that there bird as was prigged 
by the Doctor, and that there ’un us Master Baiklye has now a brought 
in to be drelt.” * • 

“ Pooh, pooh,* Simmons—^merely a family likeness.” 

“ May be, may be—there’s a pair on ’em, as the devil facetiously 
observed to his thumbs—^family likeness—well, I new—I vender 
who stole the Doctor’s longtail ?—eh,.Muster Tompkins?” 
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TO -. 

SY Misa 6K£LTOK. 

They tell me thou art changed, indeed — ^thou that wert once so_ fair ; 

They say untimely streaks of nrhite are mingling vith thine hair; 

Mine own hath lost its golden glow, yet both are in their prime— 

Oh! surely Thought and Care have power to do the work of Time. 

They say that those deep azure eyes, shorn of their lustrous might, 

Shed ever on the thankless earth their sad and failing light; 

And mine, while dimly thus is traced the record of past years. 

See the vain vows almost effaced by their own burning tears. 

• 

They say thy smile but rarely comes, or cometli but to pain, 

So mournfully the sadness steals back to thy lip again; 

And I have learn’d through bitter years to hide with careless brow, 

The passion and the agony that never rest below. 

• 

Ours is a tale too often told—a fate too widely known— 

A weary tale of broken hearts, fond dreams, and hopes o’erthrown; 

A fate wlucli given by selfish men hath been so drear a doom. 

We, in the grave, where we shall meet, shall find no deeper gloom. 

Poor hearts 1 so loving, yet so weak—we had not strength to say, 

“ Ours is the wealth of perfect love—we give it not away 
For refuge from the angi-y storm, we paid a fearful price. 

Pouring a w'hole life’s happiness on one vain sacrifice! 

Now, gaining power from our despair, prouder in our regret. 

Truly we keep our earliest vows—we change not, nor forget; 

But marvel much that such a love—so deathless in its truth— 
Strengthen'd not in that trying hour the timid vows of youth! 

Alas! unconscious of the depth of feelings scarcely known, 

Shrinking before the bitter scorn by worldly natures shewn— 

Assail’d alike by friends and foes—by prayers—by threats—^by tears 1 
Our unforeseeing duty gave the treasured hope of years! 

Then came that second sacrifice, which held us to our fate. 

Which made lonely—we a slave-widow’d in wedded state; 

Then the long after-life of woe—^this long, long, weary life— 

I need not tell tAee ofits care, its pain, its hidden strife. 

Its outward calm, its inward storms, its sorroiVi and its cijme, 

Its quenchless passions, burning still—^nay, gathering strength from timp ; 
Its idle hopes, its goiltg dreams, its yearnings towards the past, 

Oh! this consuming agony must bring os rest at last. 

Well, but they tell me thou art changed—’tis this that I would say; 

And 1—1 would not see the night that follows such a day; 

Thou! once so bright—so beautifnl, 1 would not see thee nouf 
With all thy grieft, and all thy wrongs, so plain upon tbys^row. 

No! let us never meet again—this— tAis my only prayer 
Would i(%ot add a pang to each, to see what each must bear? 
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IN A SEBISS OF T£BY FAMIUAB PAPERS, ADDRESSED TO THE NICE YOUNG MEN 

OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

BV THE AUTHOR OP “HAHDLEY CROSS*. OR, THE SPA HURT.” 

Oh, vfaat a world of vile, ilUfavour’d faults. 

Looks handsome in three thousand pounds a>year.” 

Shakspere. 

“ 1 own I cannot felicitate anybody that marries for love.”—H orace Walpole. 

Peter Beckford wrote a large book upon Fox-hui^ting—^poor Nim¬ 
rod wrote treatises without end on Sporting—^wc have periodicals 
devoted to the cause of the horse and the hound—the chase of the stag, 
the fox, and the hare, but never a word, that we ju’e aware of, on 
Fortune-hunting. Fortune-hunting!—that dear delightful will-o’-the- 
wisp pursuit!—that pleasantest of all pleasant delusions!—^that most 
exciting of all exhilarating, soul-stirring, heart-bursting recreations!— 
that brilliant and irresistible torch at which so many gay moths and 
butterflies flicker, flutter, and burn their wings—never has Fortune¬ 
hunting been treated of as it ought. 

Whether it is that the parties are unwilling to renew their disap¬ 
pointments, or whether the success of the successful makes them 
indiflerent for after concerns, or whether the chaso is so precari¬ 
ous, capricious, and uncertain, as to defy all rules and regulations, 
or whatever may be the cause for the silence wc know not, but in 
these ilays of universal inkshtnl, it does seem somewhat surprising that 
no one should have attempted to bring a subject so popular, so com¬ 
prehensive, and so widely alluring, down to something like rules. 
Not only <locs it embrace the schemes and subtlety of the hunter, but 
the wiles, the wariness, the watchfulness of the hunted. 

The same hand that trimmed tlie hook, spread the net, and set the 
snare, can tell how ^eor the victim took the bait, entered the meshes,. 
or grazed the noose. Better far than the fox-hunter caja he tell to 
what point ho ran with a breast-high scent, when tlie ardour began 
to slacken, and how tlic game was ultimataly lost. Ldrd! a good run, 
beginning with the acquaintance of the parties, the manoeuvrings of 
a mother, the innocence of the father, the calculations of the gentle¬ 
man, the deductions of the lady, the eggings-on of the aunt, the 
interrogatories of “ the friend,** the cross-purposings of both—above 
all, the plaudits of the lookers-on,—and thfti the cold blowings when 
the %ngagcment is announced, with the eagerness with which former 
promoters assist the “ break-ofl',® would fumii^ a whole Encyclopajdia 
of instruction for the young, and entertainment for our popular friend 
—the JElKbn! 

It certainly ?s an extraordinary attribute of women-kind, that some 
have quite as much pleasure in breaking-ofl* a match us they have in 
promoting one—^nay, more; we verily believe they lik«> it better, and 
promote many hopeless ones for tLie sake of enjoying the mortifica¬ 
tions, bewuilings, and complainings of the parties. To be sure, there 
may be something favourable in the position; for a man just well 
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scarified^ is much easier caught than a hcart-wliolc oiio—just as a haro 
with a brokcji leg is easier taken than one Avithout. The confidante 
has then a good chance; she it is who can pom* the balm of consola¬ 
tion into his wourfded spirit, hinting that her friend was not “ good 
enough,”—that all things considered, he is well out of the mess—has 
had a lucky escape, and that he’ll find plenty of women ready to jump 
at such a chance! Can a man be so ungallaut as not test the confi¬ 
dante’s sincerity by asking her to be that happy soothei*? Certainly 
not, especially if she has as much tin as t'otfier. 

From this last sentence it will be inferred that we are not going to^ 
wiito a sighing, lackadaisical, iniury-for-love-i-eal treatise. Cei*tainly 
not; indeed, om* title and mottoes would acquit us of so foul an asper¬ 
sion. We will be very honest on that point—^mudi honester than the 
ladies who arc oftentimes quite its mei'cenary, without our candom*. 
Of course, there are some bright exceptions, dear delightful little 
diU'lings, who think of nothing but the man himself; but Uieu, ’od-rut 
it!— t/te// seldom have anything ! We don’t blame any little dear for 
feeling ha}ipier with a ntan that can keep her four, than she would 
with another who could only keep hdr a pair of horses; but all wc 
mean to say is, that upon the “ balance,” as the betting men say, 
women are quite as mercenary as men. They mayn’t care for money 
—^merely as money—golden sovereigns, and so on, but they think 
quite as much of the enjoyments to be procured Avith money—the 
diamonds, the ojjera-boxos, the barouche, the dash, the dinner-paitics, 
the dance, and the devil knoAvs Avhat! ^ Nay, more; for most m«n— 
real men, avc mean, in contradistinction to boys—^nuirry for quiet ; 
whereas nine girls out of ten marry for the sake of being their OAvn 
mistresses, and Ixiginning to racket. 

And upon our life, now tlmt Ave have got tlio pen in our hand, we 
may add our belief tliat the less a girl brings, the more she thinks 
herself entitled to spend—^upon the principle, most likely, of long 
previous privation. 

Our imcle Solomon Skinflint, of Aldermanbury—a man wliose 
name Avill be held in reverential esteem so long as money is adored, 
and the Monument on Fish-street llill, 

» “ Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies”—• 

our uncle Solomon Skinflint, we say—a man of infinite prudence and 
frugality, albeit of the Gold.-<mith’s Company, always said to us— 
*• Whatever you do. Jack, marry an heiress; they are just as easy' 
caught as other girls, and not half so extravagant.” But, Lord bless 
us! how is a man to be able to judge, unless he has k fortune of his 
own to catch one with. /}ur unde no receipt for heiress-catcblng 
—at least if he had, it was not left among his papers; still, tha£ was 
the opinion of a man who knew “ wliet was what,” for he dboAved his 
way tiuougli life for eighty-two years, and left a hundred thousand 
beliind him! Gloiious man! It shews we have a real veiaeration for 
money, for tliough we didn’t get a “ stiver” of it, we still fijel a sort of 
honour reflected on oursdf, as being the nephew of a man who was 
“Proctored,” mad “Doctors’ Commoned,” to the melody of onehun- 
dred tkousana pounds! There’s music in the sound of it! But we 
digress—fortune-Jbunting is our theme. Wc look upon “fortune- 

* * >Vhich it has now ceased to do.—>En. 
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hunting” as quite as much a science” as any of those that axe taught 
in the schools—nay, more so; for many a proficient in mathematics 
and classics would cut but a sorry figiu% 'cramming a pupil for its 
pursuit. The main qualifications arc^ plenty of iifipudcnce, and a 
knowledge of human nature—a knowledge generally widely apart 
&om scliolastic attainments. Moreover, it’s a pecidiar branch of 
human nature, for every woman, as somebody has said, is a separate 
enigma; and we question whether Solomon Skinflint, with all hia 
worldly experience and knowledge of the usury laws, could have made 
ar successful venture among the girls. Between ourselves we think 
Jonathan couldn’t, and that was the reason he preferred talking to 
trying. But let us get on with our subject—“ fortune-himting.” 
Fortune-hunting! What a charming name it is; but oh, how many 
hearts will respond to the ti'uism of the difficulty of achieving an 
heiress! Men that started in the pursuit witli the fiillest confidence 
in the invincibility of moustache, and big calves—-dreadful sight to 
sec such “ nice young men” supplanted by lank-haircd, weazel-eycd, 
mangy-looking mongrels, who happen to have been born first, or 
whose long })urses make up for the deficiency of their persons! Odious 
cubs! How we hate all rich men!—all at least, except our uncle 
aforesaid; and we might as well hate him for any good we shall get 
of him. But, confound it! there we are digressing again! 

In fortune-hunting the order of nature is reversed, and the male 
sex stands most in need of our council and consideration. To them, 
then, we purpose offering the first fruits of our observation, without 
interfering further with the fair sex at present than os they arc neces¬ 
sarily interwoven witli the web of our subject. IVhcn we have steered 
the youthful bark through the shoals and quicksands of fortune- 
hunting life, we may, perhaps, devote a few pages to the service of 
the gentler craft, not that we tliink they stand much in need of any¬ 
thing of the sort, for, to tell the truth, we never saw a monied woman 
yet that did not know uncommonly well how to take care of herself. 
And here we may explain that by “ monied woman ” we mean the 
woman with money in her own right—^in absolute possession—'* seized 
in fee" as the law'yers say—at once the noblest, the finest, most 
inspiriting game of aU. By heavens! wo fancy we see £he majestic 
creature!—the buxom widow of yesterday!—^lildless, and well- 
jointured! She moves like the antlered monarch of the forest! Her 
eye beams radiant! There is a soft confidence in her look; and her 
footman and fat carri^e-horscs seem as if they lived for no other 
pmpose than c%ting. Widows, without doubt, are the noblest and the 
wildest game, but, like the coursed hare, they are the most difficult to 
catch. They know what they arc after; axffi perhaps former disap¬ 
pointments make them more cautious now. Boys, however, must not 
enter for widows; and the hackntyed man of the world knows how to 
go about his work quite as w«ll as we can direct him. No; our 
instruction's for youfo. Delightful task! to teach the young idea to 
fortune-hunt! *We take it, there is not one of our usuu abominable 
overgrown English families without some member of too good- ^ 
looking to work, who must therefore go into the army#nd many an 
heiress. The capture of an heiress is a sort of tadt condition annexed 
to the purchase of a commission. ** A tall, good-looking young fellow 
that con marry anybody he likes!” says an indiscreet friend, in 
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Lis licaring; and forthwith our hero makes up lus mmd that he has 
nothin^ to do but ‘‘propose.” Luckless youth! did he hut know the 
horror*’all steady-going drab-gaitered papas have of tall young subs, 
he would use less Macassar and practise less before the glass. 

We believe we may say there is not one rich father in a thousand, 
sufficiently reasonable in his expectations to allow of his daughters 
marrying “in his life-time, we will not, therefore, consider the bearings 
of so luuisual a case. If we could fancy sudi a thing, as an affluent 
father complaisant enough to take his departure to the other world 
before his daughters got musty, we would say they were the grandest 
chance for a nice young man; but such things sddom are. We had 
almost forgotten to say—^what perhaps is necessary to tell youth, 
though quite superfluous for age—^that real fortunes—Solomon Skin¬ 
flint sort of fortqncs—arc only to be found among merchants and City 
people, three per cent, to the day men, goveniment security; four per 
cent, on parchment; ten per cent, on paper. Land is well enough to 
look at, but it doesn’t “ cut up ” half so comfortable or convenient 
as money; besides which, your gi'eat landowners get absurd notions 
of their importance; and if they hav6 not eldest sons to whom the 
land all goes, they think nothing under coronets will do for the girls. 
Landowners arc very difficult to deal with, and look as much at a 
pound as a merchant 'does at a hundred—Solomon Skinflint excepted. 

As wc have undertaken ''to pilot youth in this aU-dangerous, but 
exciting and popular pursuit, wc perhaps had best begin with the 
coverts, or likeliest places for iinding l\is game; then, Mrs. Glass-like, 
let him catch, or try to c^tch, his dear, for, like Grantley Berkeley’s 
stag-hoppleing match, it’s easier attemptcnl tlian done. 

First, of the coverts;—These, like the fox-hunters, may be divided 
into natural and artificial; the natural coverts are the home-houses, 
where a man is known and valued (for what he has, of course); 
the artificial ones, are your Brightens, Leamingtons, Chcltenhams, 
Hastings, the whole squad of bathing-places, smd spas. The home- 
coverts certainly are the safest, but yet the most difficult to draw. 
We hardly know, if we were carrying the war into one of these 
almost impracticable forU'csses, whether we would prefer having 
both father, and mother on guard, or only a father, or only a mother. 
Let us see: a father and mother place delightful reality a good way 
in the distance*; few old gentlemen put off their shoes before they are 
quite done witli them themselves. And here, let us caution nice 
young men against the absurd stories constantly afloat about disin¬ 
terested papas giving up three-fourths of their incom <4 for the pui’poso 
of making an amiable and beloved daughter happy by marrying her 
to one of our nice, peniflless pupils. There is no such reality in life! 
Indeed, it looks almost absurd refuting such stories, were it ndt that 
they arc in constant circulation, afid doubtless gain credence from 
some—^that ** some ” most likely being “ some ” of otu: nice young 
men, flvhose wish being father to the thought, n^es them live in hopes 
of similar luck. Reader, if you are one of this cla.ss,*we will tell you 
a secret—-Jh« never see one of time matches come off I 

Hoi'k back to the old uns.” Question proposed: Whether it is 
better to have to deal with a father and mother, or only a father, or 
orily a mother ? 

’Pon honour!” it’s a difficult point. We really think, as old 
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women go, we would rather encounter a girl with a father alone. But 
then, ’od-rot it! he may marry again and destroy all our calculations. 

Let us try the old girl by herself. She is safe from that sin, at all 
events; if she docs marry again, she can’t do us much harm; but, 
confound them! they’ve no sense of decency, and will throw a “ nice 
young man” over at the last moment just as soon as the first. 

In these days of universal promotion and prize-giving, we really 
think it would be worth offering a premium for the most impudent 
style of examining a nice young man as to his means—^male or female, 
which could do it coolest. 

Talk of sweating a jockey or a sovereign! We know of no process 
cfjual to that of sweating a nice young man! 

Wliat a shock “ love’s young ^am ” sustains, the first good 
£. e. d. overhauling it gets! How the blissful bowers, the perfumed 
walks consecrated by love’s impassioned lips—^the long vista of cloud¬ 
less, sunbright days, vanish before old Plutus’ touch—^the fatal inquiry 
—“ What have you got f—and what will you do ? ” dispels them all. 

It is an awful question! It js like the bill after a white-bait dinner. 

“ What have you got?—and what will you do? ” Horrid inquiries! 
We reckon the author of “Cecil” the cleverest man at gold-beating 
an idea we know of; and we recommend a course of six volumes or 
nine, with that sentence for a thesis. F|p(y a penniless nice young 
man, tet€~d-titeing it with an old, drab-gaitcred papa, just opening 
with tliat ominous inquiiy. We only know one situation to compai'c 
to it—sitting down in friend‘Nasmyth’s easy-cliair to get one’s eye¬ 
teeth token out. 

Upon the whole, we think we would rather undergo an overhauling 
by an old papa, were it not for the objection already mentioned of the 
possibility of a second marriage. Against tliat contingency, no 
calculations can be made; for—oh, nice young men! we blush to write 
it—^thcre are lasses that would marry old Nick I Nothing but a 
wooden mrUmt makes you safe against that. However, putting that 
consideration aside, we adhere to the opinion already expressed—that 
we would rather be overhauled by a loyal father, than a motlier. In 
the first place, they generally do it in a more business-like way; and 
not having the feminine passion for parading a triumph, dan afford to 
take you up short at the first cheek, and so, save you jind themselves 
an infinity of trouble. The old women, lord love them! have no 
feeling of that sort. Their first object is to secure odmufation for 
their daughters, conscious that admiration is the best way of producing 
competition. This is a feeling wc all understand; it is the some witli 
bipeds as quadrupeds. A dealer always another “ gen’Imon ” 
waiting “ to take the oss if you don’t.” 

Old sportsmen, we i*ead, used^to enter their fox-hounds at hares, 
martin-castsi, badgers—all sb^ts of vermin, in fact—and then steady 
them off, 1)^ dint of rating and whip-cord, to the animal they were 
destined to hui^. Some oM women pursue a similar course wim tlieir 
daughters, and run them at anything that comes in the way—-foot- 
soldiers, curates, sucking lawyers—dlelruncntoi!;, as they call them, of * 
all sorts—just for the gratification of the pereonal vanity seeing them 

admired, and in hopes of starting better game in the chase—as farmers 
run hares with their trencher-fed hounds, in hopes of starting a fox. 
Women like to make a show of a man, to parade him, as they call* it. 
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—to assist their daughters in stringing together offers, just as idle boys 
string bii-d’s eggs, with the exception that the lady’s “biggest egg” 
is generally the lost on the string. The egg, in fact. 

Men and women argue differently on the point of offers. We have 
heard many “ nice young men ” exclaiming against the injury arising 
to girls from indiscriminate flirtations; but as offers cannot well be 
had without flirtations of some sort, and as offers are considered tlic 
criterion of merit—the victim’s brusfa^ in fact—^wc may infer tliat, like 
cliaritable donations, “ the smallest offer is thankfully received.” Nay, 
we believe we may go furthei’, and say among ladies, letting a man 
escape without bringing him to “book,” is very like losing a fox Jifter 
digging him out. Their principle is—either to bag him, or account 
for him. Now, from this species of coquetry, old papas m'e free; they 
are generally of* the same opinion as the nice young men, and think 
a girl none the better for handling : papa’s object is to get an eligible 
offer, with as little trouble as possible. They must therefore necessarily 
be on tlic look (Jut, and where such an anomaly in the country tuims 
up, as an unappraised unappropriated follower, the sooner they bring 
him to book, with “What have you got?—^and what will you do? ” 
the sooner they get rid of his troublesome company, or close the 
bargain. We (lon’t know a greater bore, than to have a fellow con¬ 
stantly hangii^ about one’i|(housc “ spooning,” as they call it, on the 
girls. * 

Mammas, however, think otherwise, and go on quite a different 
tack. To tlicm (if they Ijavc nothing* better in view) all nice }’oung 
men are equally dear; thiy don’t want money! Bless you, they’d 
rather have a man without! To be sure, tliere is generally a little 
mental reservation contained in a muttering somctliing about compe¬ 
tence, with not unfrerpicntly a playful, point-blank inquiry, “What 
have you got?” but in no one instance, within the range of our expe¬ 
rience do we know of an old lady closing a negotiation on the dis¬ 
covery of a deficiency of what tradesi)eople call “assets.” They 
know better what to do with a man—^bow to use liim in fact. They 
“ hold him on,” as a huntsman does his hounds with a weak .scent; 
there is none of the “you won’t do” style about tlicm; for let the 
youth have* nothing but his many virtu(‘s to settle, they idways profess, 
as far a.s f/tey are concerned, to be perfectly satisfied. But in those 
cases, their daughters are generally too young to marry just then. 
Let tlic nice young man wait a little, till Jemima knows her owu mind— 
that is, till Jemima starts something better, or run.s somebody in hand 
down with our friend, when they turn him over on liiS hack, as coolly 
as a fisherman tunis a tiout. Some Englishmen, especially those with 
high-stool, mercantile minds, (which by the way arc generally tlje best 
specs,) are oftentimes iinconamonly^slow at coming “ to book, and 
monstrous anxious times tlie old women have with them. These men 
do everytlung byimle. When the funds are at ninety-thr^ and a-half 
—^wh'en the Great Western shares are rising, or •Spanish Bonds 
quotable, they begin to think of making love, and the tiuicksilver of 
their ardour keeps rising and falHiig according to the vagaries of their 
stock. They are dry, Iiard, matter-of-fact sort of men—^men that 
would just as soon marry by sample as see the whole pie(;e, provided a 
substantial broker would pass his word, for its equality; but they are 
wuahbankers and old women call, monstrous respectable. 
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There’s where old women use a “ nice young man” to advantage^- 
we mean, to their own advantage. The golden ago then returns: 
money is a disqualification—affection and competence is all they seek, 
and under the pleasing delusion of being the preferred object, our 
“ nice young man” is hurried into an offer, which acts like an extin¬ 
guisher on a candle, by putting him out. John Plutus then walks in. 

Wc know an old girl in the suburbs who kept “tlie spare bed” 
aired a whole winter, by a couple of suitors of this sort. First, came 
John Plutus—John was slow, calculating, dense, backward in coming, 
—funds were down in fact—^no offer. He came and left, and ctune and 
left, and came and left, i^ain, and again, and again,—they tried him in 
all shapes and ways, and with all sorts of di-esses, but they never could 
get him into anything beyond brother and sistering. In this emer¬ 
gency the “nice young man” was called in. At iV*he Aveut, like a 
house on fire—^such kissing!—such squeezing!—such love in acottage- 
ing!—^buch determined imUffcrence for everything but their own tAvo 
elegant selves! 'Hie ohl woman Aras all smiles and benevoleuce. S/ie 
didu’t Avish for money!—not she! She never liked John Plutus after 
she heard he was so rich. Tim Dapper was the man!” and Tim 
thought so too. In duo course he came with a most flattering pro¬ 
posal, unadulterated ardour, and adoration in presenti —and concen¬ 
trated essence of aflectiou in futuro ; but, (jevil a Avord about tin. The 
old girl smirked, and smi^, and stuck out her bustle, declared she 
Avas most flatteringly overjoyed —competence was all she sought, and 
she couhl not wish Matihla greater happiness than wedding into the 
Dapper family, Avho she made no doubt* Avere highly respectable. 
Tim tiiought he’d “ lit on his legs,” and forthwith ordered a new blue 
coat Avith n Genoa A'elvot collar, and bright buttons, and uumentiou- 
ables to match; but lo and behold! wlicu he ctunc to exlubit himself 
in them, he found John Plutus had the bed. 

Now John had been standing on three events, as they say on the 
turf: first, that tlie funds Avould rise to ninety-two ex-dividend; se¬ 
condly, that Berbice coffee Avould average seventy-five shillings a cask; 
and tlurdly, that tlie Dey of A%icr3 would win the Dei*by. Now the 
first two cveuts had taken place, eud John’s quicksilver, or 5/oa?-silver, 
liad risen proportionately, when he received an imonymous twopenny, 
(for we needn’t say the " Day’s year” was before the^penny-jmstage 
was contrived,) saying that Miss Matilda ifodger was about to marry 
Mr. Timothy J)apper, an exceedingly “ nice young man.” 

Now John, though ho wasn’t a sharp chap, still had a something 
about bis carroty head tliat did the work of an idea; and he recollected 
having seen a portmanteau in the passage,^a<ldressed to Timothy 
Dapper, £sq.. High-street, Islington,” the last time he “was doAvn,” 
and tfiough no great believer in Avitchcraft and anonymous letters, he 
thought there might be “ sonicftung in it.” Well, John bored and 
blundered, and considering the imaccommodating tenets of our eccle¬ 
siastical la#, which prevents a man taking a woman off anefther’s 
liands, as one w^uld a horse at Tattersall’s, by a mere transfer in the 
books, John saw, if he didn’t get Tilley then, he couldn’t get her 
aftei*; and having pas3<‘d a resolution to that cftcct in Ifls own mind, 
he next determined that it wouldn’t do to lose his cLance; so at last Jio 
came to the resolution, that though he was not exactly in the situation 
he had prescribed to himself, for purchasing Miss Matilda Dodge]|;’s qjfi^c- 
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tions, yot as two of the events had come off satisfactorily, and apply- 
in" to Crockey, or that prepossessing-looking old gentleman, the late 
Sir James Bhinrl, as the Court Guide dubbed him, he could hedge the 
other, he thought he might (under present circumstances) be excused 
so irregular, untradesman-like a transaction as "not making love 
exactly by book.” Accordingly, he took sixpenn’orth of “ buss,” and 
was very soon down at Pbckluun Rise. Mrs. Dodger was overjoyed 
at seeing Iiiin, for she saw the physic was beginning to work. Well, 
she was sure ho’d be glad to hear that Tilley was going to be married 
to 3Ir. Timothy Dapper, an exceedingly “ nice young man”—a young 
man quite after her own heart,—as all young men arc in old women’s 
eyes. 

Well, John stared and gaped, and hemmed and hawed, and scratched 
his head, and blundered, and at last blurted out something about 
" having hoped to have had Miss Matilda liimsclfj” and the old girl 
having got him so far, and knowing he was not a man of mucli blan¬ 
dishment, took up the running herself, and very soon squeezed a most 
unexceptionable offer out of him,—a hundred a-year, paid quai’terly 
for clothes—a superb 6^ octave rosewood grand cabinet pianoforte, 
with string plate and self-adjusting action—a pair of strawberry roans, 
and a milk-white palfrey for the i»ark! A much better offer, in fact, 
tlian she’d have got if Jotm had been allowed his own time, and Tim 
hadn’t been there, 'ro be sure, John lift a look at 'Tilley, and we 
needn’t say she hadn’t her w'orst gown on; indeed, if the truth be told, 
it was her best, with lace cuffs, and a precious fine three-guinea collar 
into the bargain. Well, dohn entered it all in his book as a bargain, 
leaving the old girl to settle the matter with her daughter as slie liked; 
and before Tim had got himself well into Ids blues, John had taken 
possession of the bed, which is just tlie point wc threw up at. 

'Tim ai'rivcd, wanted the bed, and John had it. 

Tim was shewn into the usual love-making room, where sat John 
Plutus alone on the sofa, though a critical eye might have detected a 
certain somctlung like a swelling scat-mark rising up beside him. Be 
that as it may, the hare had left her foiw—no Tilley. 

Eacli look^ at t’otlier, as much,as to say, “IpUy you” and 
'Timothy tdbk a chair, and cocked up the toe of his nice shiny leatlicr 
green-legged ^oot, os if he was looking to see that it was all ready for 
kicking. John presently creaked away in his great double-soles, and 
then Mrs. Dodger came, and took Timothy Dapper through hands. 

Having smoothed down her apron, and given two or three prepa¬ 
ratory hems, she said, " She trusteQ she need not assure Tim what. 
unmitigated pleasure h^ society liad afforded Miss Matilda and her. 
She might safely say, that no young man had ever bored such a hole in 
her daughter’s heart as he had—a regular Thames Tunnel—aftd she 
looked forward with the greatest pleasure to the union of the Dodger 
and Dapper families; that union she trusted would involve tlie pro- 
ductibn of a score or two of little Dappers, and, to make % long story 
short, she wanted to know, * Whaihe hadgot^ and wkdt he wouJd doV ” 
'Tim stared with astonishment; for ever since he had made Miss 
Matilda’s adfualntance at a boll at the Horns, at Rennington Common, 
hp conceived he was token up by an heiress, solely for Ids looks and 
accomplishments—hair-curling, dicing, flute-playing, poetry-repeat- 
^ngirtPyp-languishing propensities, and now to be thrown on his back— 
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new blue and all, with “ What have you got, and what will you do?” 
was more than his philosophy reckoned upon. 

Our readers, we dare say, will 'anticipate the result. Tim talked 
about “ competence,” and that Miss Matilda had i£. Mrs. Dodger 
retorted that competence meant a cai'riage; competence, carriage— 
carriage, competence; just as poor old IMathews used to reiterate the 
Oxford joke of “ pint of wine, and candle”—“ candle, and pint of 
wine.”* 

In vain Tim talked of his unimpeachable character—^liis passionate 
adoration; vowed the strongest chain>cable vows that ever wero 
riveted; called upon Venus, Juno, jdl the softer matrimonial sisters 
to witness the truth of his assertions; but old Mother Dodger was a 
true line-hunting old woman; she let Tim have his ding, but always 
brought him back to the old point, “ What have you got?—and what 
will you do?” 

Our readers, we dare say, can again antieipate the answer—“ Nil ” 
—“ No effects.” 

In vain Tim urged that tlie dame of his love was unquenchable— 
that his mother never would forgive him. Mrs. Dodger <Udn’t care a 
“ dump ” if .she duln’t. At last, heart-broken, distracted, and reckless, 
Tim took his departure, “ bags and all,” and shortly after married the 
barmaid of the l*eacock, at Islington. 

Poor Tim! we knew him well; he was a rising man among the 
genteel young people in Swan and Edgar’s large establishment; and 
but for the unfortunate rencontre at the ball at the Horns, at Keii- 
nington Common, with Tilley Dodger’s (now’Tilley Plutus’) dark eyes, 
might have been a great gun in the hosiery line. As it was, he tlirew 
away his chance, turned s«jt and sloven, and has never been good for 
anytliing since. Had he but said, “ better luck next time,” and tried 
his hand again, there is no saying how past experience might have 
prolitcd him. 

A man’s never reguhu’ly done till he’s married. So smd our uncle, 
Solomon Skinflint. But Tim’s wrongs have led us wide of our .•sub¬ 
ject—a (!ousidcration, “ whether it is better to have to deal with ‘ Pa’ 
or with ‘ Ma? ’ ” 

Oh, we decidedly “ opiuionate,” as the Americans say, 4ljat papas 
are better to dcid witli than mammas. A man has no chance with an 
old woman; they lie, they shuffle, they juggle, they stick at nothing 
to carry their points. We laugh at tbe IVench for their manner of 
conducting matrimonial matters, by thcniutual an'ongement of parents; 
but wc really think it is infinitely better than the English, and must 
save the recording angel in Heaven’s high chancery, that old Sterne 
talks about, an inflnite deal of ink and troubib in registering all the 
lies th«t ai-e told on such occasions. Now in England we do exactly 
the same thing as the French, witltthe hypocritical appearance of free 

* Mathews '^ing at the Angel, called for a pint of wine—a most uncoIWlate 
order—as the waiter denoted, by accompanying it with a single candle. Mathews 
mode some observaSion, aboat the stingyness of' it, to whi(^ the knight of the 
napkin replied, “ Pint of wine, sir, and a candle-candle, and a pint qf wine,, sir.” 
Thereupon, Mathews ordered pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to as i^gny Qxonions 
as he could think of, inviting them to wine with him, ordering a pint of wine fbr 
each as he arrived, insisting u|Mm its being accompanied by a candle. Pint of 
wine, and a candle—candle, an^ a pint of wine,” said he. dll the disconcerted waiter 
had placed all the candles in the house on MaAewa’s table. 

VOL, IV. Y • * * 
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clxoiue. We all know, that with the exception of the (laughters of 
labourers, and those who live by the sweat of their brow, all girls, at 
least all gii'ls worth catching, are regularly drilled and tutored upon 
the subject of’matrimony. No home-bred girl ever gets an offer 
without cxpecthig it—at least, nothing that a woman would think of 
accepting. Our volatile neighbours of the Emerald Isle, to be sure, 
sometimes pop the question after a dance; but that is more a watering- 
place (artificial cover) proceeding, and one which we will treat of in its 
proper place. Your steady, regular-going family coaches, are never 
taken by surprise that way, especially in the country, where every 
marketable man’s pretensions ore weighed and consiclered as soon as 
he is bom. From this clause soldiers should be excepted, and in the 
extreme of country retirement, they perhaps constitute the staple of 
anonymous fiiijtations, in contradistinction to the cousin-marrying— 
quid pro quo-ing—ordinary business-like routine of family arrange¬ 
ments. 

Indeed, we often feel for soldiers, foot ones particularly; and num¬ 
bering, as we make no doubt we shall, many nice young men in the 
army among our pupils, we will devote a few w'ords to the hardships 
and peculiarity of their situation. 

They are in the unfortunate situation of Lord Byron’s critic-—they 
“ Stand, soldiers—bated, yet caress’d 

hated by fathers, as being unlicensed and most notorious poacbera on 
their (daughters’) preserves,—^feted .by inotbers, on account of their 
conversation, and lace-bedaubod coats. The consequence is, old Mr. 
Curmudgeon is driven to scattering his cards down the mess-table, or 
picking out names in the army list, to write on his pasteboards, and 
then comes the usual invitation to dinner, which we understand in 
country quarters involves (in honour at least) the invited’s a])pcarnnce 
at Mrs. Curmudgeon’s tea and turn-out, or little 03^)01 dance, when¬ 
ever she chooses to give it. Now we would put it to any sensible, 
practical, matter-of-foctical man, what a jolly young sub. can consider 
he’s invited to old Mr. Curmudgeon’s for, but to fall in lovo with one 
of the Miss Curmudgeons. Can the invitation, we ask, admit of any 
other coifitruction? If we were Lord Chief Justice of England charg¬ 
ing a jury— p. special one, even—^we would lay that down us straight os 
a railway. Well then, "d—me (God forgive us for swearing), what 
right has old Mr. Curmudgeon to express his surprise when he comes 
to the first question in papa’s catechism—“ What have you got?”—^to 
be told, “Nothing but my pay;” oi‘, “Nothing but jny pay,” and the 
usual “ Great expectations from an uncle”? What right, we ask, has 
old Mr. Curmudgeon to be angry, seeing that the grievance was en¬ 
tirely of Ills own seeking? Wouldn’t the young gentleman Iffivc de¬ 
served to be broke if he hadn’t Sone exactly as be did—made fierce 
love to the lady? Assuredly he would. 

Add to Curmudgeon’s audacity, Mrs. Curmudgeon’s Mendacity, in 
“ holding a young man on” under such (fircumstan?es, and we have a 
mass of d^ravitj and wickedness too great for calm consideration— 
our honest^ndignation boils over. We adjourn the subject to another 
.month. 
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A GERMAN SUNDAY. . 

BY CAPTAIB MEDWIN. 

< 

THE STDDEMT AND HIS DOQ—^A RESPECTABLE ACQCATNTANCE—BE'DNIOK OF 
THE CLUBS—HEROES OF THE BEARD—^A QUIET PARTY. 

It was one afternoon in August, if I mistake not, the 15tli—like to 
be exact in my dates—^that, in one of those calcches, common in 
Germany, slight, crazy, rattling, ilhcalculnted to resist wind or 
weather, and yet the only ones in which the natives travel,—1 en¬ 
tered the old-fashioned town of .Teno, and wound throsigh its narrow, 
shabby, crooked, ill-paved streets. It was Sunday—a fete-day, and 
the population had resorted to the numerous villages within a walk, 
in order to indulge in ample potations of the favourite, almost sole 
beverage of the Jenese—for the wine is misembel —brown, or rather 
straw'-coloiired, ale. * 

But if the streets were deserted, tlie Markt-jilatz was swarming with 
life and motion, ft is the grand resort of the Mmensohneti —their 
point of reunion, as the forum was to the Romans, at all hours, and at 
all times of the year. Here, then, Avere they assembled, and pre¬ 
sented a novel, gay, and motley scene, which, to a painter, who would 
have been struck with their varipd dresses and caps of all colours, had 
seemed a picturesque one. Some were lounging on the steps of the 
houses, or imdcr the portico of the Rath^ause; nor were tables 
wanting, beneath the free air of heaven, where those seated round 
them might bo seen to sip their coffee, or slake their imatiaMe tliirst 
with the classical and accustomed cooling, or rather well cooled, 
Lubungstranky out of wliite wooden cans, or long glasses; or rattle 
dice, or play at dominoes. Some were disputing with animated 
gestures, as if life or death depended on the argument; others were 
fixing when their friends should go “ los ”—that is, when such and 
such duels should come off—settliug the weapons—number of rounds 
—time and place, &c. In the centre of the square a circle was 
formed about two athletes, who were liaving a set-to with foils; and 
the clashing of steel, the buzz of voices, the Slumming of tunes, were 
mingled with the barking of dogs in every gradation of tonei from tke 
treble of the turnspit to the deep bass of tlie boimd. There was a 
vacant chair in Jthe shade, that looked inviting to me; for beside it 
I marked a student, with whom I hoped to hook in a conversa¬ 
tion, and leaim something about Jena. He* was quietly smoking 
his lod|; pipe, ornamented with silk tassels, contmning the same 
colours as his cap ; and on the ^.at which I was anxious to oc¬ 
cupy lay his nutppe (portfolio), aud rapier^ without which it is not 
the fashion appear even at Lecture, in this University. IMvimng 
my thoughts, and*8eeing that I was a stranger, he placed them <mi the 
ground, and in his own language welcomed me to Jena. I filled the 
vacant choir; and taking out*my cigar case, extracted Ihefefrom one, 
that tliough made at Bremen, ot Hamburg, was not unworthy of com¬ 
parison witli a real Havanuah, possessing also this advantf^c, that it 
cost the smallest current coin in the Britii^ dominions ; my neighbour 
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accommodated me with fire, and as I inhaled and exhaled the incense 
of the aromatic weed, I narrowly pbserved him. lie was a man of 
twentj’-eight or jtliirty, who in no crowd, would have passed without 
observation. Shaks}»eare says, that the dandies of his day were beai*ded 
like jianls. It woidd have given no idea of the beai*d I was contem¬ 
plating. It was viJ^ed a beard ! such a beard! the envy and despair 
of Furhses (fresh-men), and the teri’or of Knoleus (apprentices). It 
was sui yeneris —admitted of no denomination—^liad nothing either 
simiie aut secundum to it—was a perfect forest—a wild jungle of stiff 
and bristly hair, that covered thickly, and without culture, the lips, 
chin, neck, and ears of its fortunate possessor. The only parts of his 
face untenanted by this exuberant excrescence, were his nose and 
check-lxmes, tlie first of which had been split in two in some en¬ 
counter, and Uijui'cd in its fair proportions by a schfager hieb^ that 
hwl not stopped there, but severed the upper lip, somewhat contracted 
and drawn up in healing; and immediately under the eye the me¬ 
morial of a wound received at Heidelberg, w'hcre tlie best JPanhers are 
seen to find their level, w'a.s an indentation or trench, whei’C might be 
buried one’s little linger. I forgot to* say that his beard was of a fieiy 
red, and visible in its full disproportions by his open sliirt-coUar, tliat, 
innocent of starch, and not of spotle.ss whiteness, lay unbuttoned over 
his .dioulders, which, like those of most of his fellow-students, were 
al fresco —coats and waistcoats seeming to be considered as unne¬ 
cessary restraints, or vain superfluities. Small grey eyes, l)ut of 
much fire, and intelligence, twinkled beneath hia busliy brows from 
out of tlie wells or caverns in which they were embedded, the latter 
betraying by their depth great and early dissipation. To render the 
picture completely characteristic, at his feet was lying an enormous 
ivolf-ilog, of a breed not uncommon in the Pyrenees. 

There is nothing .sets one so completely at ease with others, and 
satisfied witli one’s self, as smoking. The dog funn.'^hed me with 
subject matter for remarks. I admired hi.s long grizzly hair, his great 
licight, his muscular limbs, broad head, aiid slmrp ears, and ended 
by saying, “ You Lave got a fine animal. Mein Herr.” 

“ That dog,” replied he of tlie beard, “ owns no one as a master ; 
he was left at Jena by a French student, and ha.s continued for some 
ye.ars to frequent our Kneigp. Perhaps you may have heard that 
great hostility exists here between the linrschcnscJuift and Landsiumm- 
schaft^ not only so, but Ixjtw'cen tlie different Verhindunys; and 
Hector, strange to say, adopts the sentiments of his club, and lives on 
the very worst terms with the dogs of our antagonists—indeed, wdth 
our antagonists themselves. He knows instinctively a Frank from a 
Marker; and has the finest no.se in the world for a dun. Mimy a one 
has he sent scampering away from my door by a single growd.^ Have 
not yon, my good Hector ?” * 

“1 like,” after a pause, added he,“ your nation—^wbich by your accent 
I af once detected—especially the male part. Youi- woificn are haiid- 
somo, it is true, but haughty: 1 will give you an insfauce of pride, and 
its fall. Wlien I was a gay fdlow at Heidelberg, I used to dandify to 
the cost ofthe tailors, be it spoken, and frequented the Museum balLs. 
Formal introductions to partners are not required at them : there I saw 
a pretty girl—an Englisimoman, and obtained her promise to waltz ; 
but ray surprise, when the cotillon was over, and 1 claimed her liand, 
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she declined it, in consequence, as I found out, of her having heard 
from her last beau, that I was neitlibr a count nor a baron. A young 
friend of mine was selected by me to revenge the insult; he engaged 
her to donee, and then excused himself, telling her that he never 
danced with any young ladies that were not noble.” 

“ You must not judge of our fair ones by this specimen. Germany 
(especially the small towns) is full of vulgai* English, who have never 
been in decent society at home, and do not know how to conduct 
themselves abroad. Your lex tali<mis proved, I hope, a salutary lesson 
to my countrywoman, whom I should wish to disown.” 

"V^iilst we were thus cliatting, my neighbour rose, and said—“ This 
evening we have an AUgemxim^ a general reunion of the clubs, and if 
you are disposed to see the humours of it, though strangers are not 
generally admitted, you shall be my guest.” • 

The invitation was too temjrting a one to be declined: I accepted it 
at once, and, accompanied by Hector, who led the way, and knew as 
well as his friend, the day and place of assembly, we entered, arm- 
in-arm, an hotel, the name of which I have now forgotten, though it 
ended with mvhlerei. The local appropriated to the scene I am about 
to desci'ibe was ornamented with evergreens for the occasion, the 
garlands being disjiosed with that taste for wliicli the German gardeners 
arc remai'kablc : on the wall, at the head of the table, the initials of 
the different iMndsmamischafts were designed, by dahlias, in the 
colours of the corps, and above tliem were interlaced thcii* flags. The 
chair had already been tak<in, aiftl the room was fast filling. A shout 
of Skreikenherger ! Puitkhahn ! lieerhalm ! Hoch-JIoch saluted 
my companion in a volley, who, without taking the slightest notice of 
the compliment, brought me straight up to the president: a vacant 
chair had been reserved for him on his right; and seeing tlicre was 
none for me, he bluntly desired a Bursch, who w'ore the same tri- 
coloured bnml as himself, grccn-white-red, to make room for the 
stranger. BeJiold me, then, one of the chairman’s supporters, at an 
AbscliiecTs Coninicrs, so called, from its being held on the eve of the 
vacation—a parting meeting. The company might amount to three 
hundred; not that the corps themselves contained half that number of 
regular members, the remainder being made up of Renonces —candidates 
on trial for the honour of the band— Fuchses^ nnd MUhneipanten, No 
Cameet or Finke, was of course admitted; and the Bwrscken- 

schajl kcj)t aloof, holding all other associations but tlieir own in utter 
contempt. At the period of my visit to Jena, this freemasonry, which 
afterwards made^o much noise in Germany, and buried in its ruins so 
many noble youths who deserved a better fate^ had passed its zenith. 
What^iolitical convulsions could arise out of the banding together, and 
that only for a very short time, of# parcel of raw, mad-cap youtlis, is 
best known to those who persecuted them to imprisonment and death. 
Even then, Mrain had been laid, and the engines of despotism were in 
activity to overthrow the Bursckenschiift. Traitors had slipped into 
their ranks ; spies, who, in order to shew their activity to their em¬ 
ployers, exaggerated the danger of the institution, and m^interiireted 
the motives and tenets .of its adherents. Nor were they uniform in 
tiicir ways of thinking, or bound together by one common league ; 
revolutionists there undoubtedly were, who aimed at the destruction 
of all governments ; republicans, who were for murdering alb kings 
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and aristocrats—the spawn of the French revolution; constitutionalists, 
who were for bringing Germany ufidcr the rule of one monarch ; and 
others, who howiled to the wolves. This want of unity—^this clashing 
of heterogeneous opinions, was alone a sufficient safeguard against 
revolution ; for the consequence was, dissension-—disputes—recrimi¬ 
nation—hostility, and fighting among the members themselves. 

It is time I should return to my seat at the Commers, In a 
former paper I have called the East the Land of Beards, but I 
must correct myself. Tfiere^ one universal monotonous standard 
prevails; ■ but here —whether I looked to right or left—a perfect 
GALLKRT OF BEARDS presented itself. Let me begin with the 
Schnur hart —the incipient and budding line of down; next pro¬ 
ceed to the Backen hart —the simple whiskers; the Shnaab hart^ 
or snout beards the Imperial—^the Rubens* beard, as he has drawn 
himself in his celebrated portrait with his second wife—mueli in 
fashion at Halle—^until we come to the English aristocratic beard, 
which I have heard profanely termed the baboon beard; the Gustavus 
Adolphus beard, such as he wore at the Battle of Lutzen; the Wal¬ 
lenstein heard—a single pointed tuft pendent from the chin; the beard 
a la Henri IV., that needs no description; our Chtwles’s bcai'd, immor¬ 
talized by Vandyke;—and after so wide a range, above all, and throw¬ 
ing all others into shade, let me come back, after this anti-climax, to 
the iwn plus ultra —^the beard, par exceUence, of my distinguished host 
and conductor, the pride and glory of the Franconians, Shreikenberger. 
What a glorious constellation of bearclB did the brother Studios display 
to my wondeiing optics—^my own poor moustache faded into compara¬ 
tive insignificance. I was half ashamed of it. Planuunious meeting! 
thought I—^fine fellows these Jenese! Where was the discord that I 
had been led to anticipate? I saw cheeriul countenances besuning de¬ 
light and reflecting it on all sides. The members of the diflerent 
corps sate togctlier, it is true,—but they took beer with each other, 
talked, jested, joked, laughed, and seemed on the most friendly terms, 
and in the best humour imaginable. 7'he band— hlasende music 
(wind instillments)—^[flayed, in the meanwhile, favourite Knevpe tunes. 
I admired tlie perfect obedience of tlie assembly to the chairman—^his 
every word was law. At his command they thundered fortli in chorus 
that stirring .an^ noble anthem, “ Gaudeamus igitur, juvencs dum 
sumus;** then the diflerent Verbii^ungs were ordered in turn to furnish 
a song, the burthen of which was Ehre, Freikeit, and Vaterland. My 
new acquaintance, the Beerhahn, who seemed cock of the walk, was in his 
proper element, and during the pauses of the strains s£t those about him 
in a roar with the account of ids adventures. One of these appeared 
particularly to amuse, and circulated about the tables. 1 en¬ 
deavour to relate it in his own wcfds, which were addressed to me:— 

“ The day before yesterday, 1 was at the fair of Amerbaoh. You 
must know, sir, that, German like, I have a strong predilection for 
sausages—a particular sort, especially, that is sold thf^. Enire nous, 
1 had neither a groschen in my pocket for a unirsf, nor three pfenn¬ 
ings for a weike, to eat it with; but as good luck would have i1^ who 
^ould pasi by me but a sturdy peasant, who, with undisguised long¬ 
ing and keen appetite, was ^eing a hissing hot sausage and a white 
semel that he had just pur^ased. * Friend,* said I, ‘ how much 
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might you pay for the sausage ?* * A groscherif Herrschen* * A 

groschmr I replied. ‘ ShamefulJ—abominable! This is the way 
good folks OTe dwajrs duped. Sausages are fallen in price—‘they only 
cost nine .'pfennings a-picce ! And how much did you give for the 
small loaf?’ * A dreir.* * A dreir, indeed !* I exclaimed, indig¬ 
nantly—‘ rascally cheat! Wliy, the tar^ is only two pfennings. 
Come, man, give me the wiirst and the semmelf I’ll make ^e rogues 
pretty soon refund. Tm WUrst Inspector' The good easy fool rc^Uy 
put into my hands the tit-bits, and followed in my wake through the 
crowded fair. I kept him at full stretch, until ,I reached a spot where 
several rows of shops branched off in different directions. Here I 
gave my friend the slip, and bolted into the Eagle, where 1 had pump 
(tick), and ordered a bottle of Erlangen, to give a jest to the hon 
Douche lecherbissin, as he called it. The boor liunjed and hunted 
all through the fair in search of the Wirrst Inspector. Distrust in 
his soul, he also, at last, entered the AdJer^ where he had put up his 
waggon, moralizing, in a philosophic mood, on the rascality ef the world. 
To be in a minute twice robbed—doubly taken in—was ever man so 
unfortunate? He had not been in the fiubUc half a minute before he 
perceived me—^who had not yet done Avith the loaf and sausage, but 
was still discussing their merits with great gout over my ale. He 
approached sheepishly, and looked unutterable things—staling first at 
his pi’operty, then at me. Doubts assailed him. I was certainly drest 
like the Herr Inspector^ but then my features were not the same; 
for, be it told, that I can distoi;t my pliiz (here he made a face Avorthy 
of Liston or John Reeve), so that my oldest friend shall not recognise 
me. This old trick of mine I put in practice. The boor at length gave 
vent to his pent-up feelings; and said to himselfj as he turned on his 
heel, ‘ Well, if it was not for his ugly may, I could have sworn he 
was the Herr Wiirst Inspector /’ ” 

Tills anecdote, which sheAvs that Shreikenberger made no very nice 
distuictions between meum and tuum —^was followed up by a song of 
his own composition that excited general applause. It described the 
vain dunning of his creditors. But the scene soon changed:—the 
sea, erewhile, so smiling and placid, became unquiet and troubled. 
Different songs were sung at one and the some time by the diffei'cnt 
corps: some endeavoured to drown the others’ voices by bellowing out 
of tune—the president called the refractor;^ to order in vain; next 
came altercations and bandying of words, commonly ending with the 
refrain —“ Du bist ein dummer jungd' —a greenhorn or sdly fellow; 
then followed froiin the offended party a repetition of the injury, im¬ 
plying a demand of satisfaction—some got on the tables, and Itowled 
with \,artels, right and left, with wild gestuAs; others ran backwards 
and^orwards; and cries of “ Ab nach tomhe !—no nach touche 
meaning, that the challenge onc^ accepted, further dispute was inad¬ 
missible—echoed from all parts of the hall—; 

• « Where beards wagged all”— ’ 

save and except the renowned Ihtuhhahns. He, during all this row 
and uproar, sate as tliough he was quite unconscious ofithe laruni; he 
took no part in these disputes—smoked his pipe with perfect non^a- 
lance and unconemm; nothing seemed capable of rufiSing the serenity 
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of his soul. Iloctor, too, whose huge jowl now and then peeped forth 
H'oni between his friend’s and the piiesident’s chairs, and who, like many 
of the Kidepe dogs, had acquiml a taste for ale, in wliich he was li’om 
time to time indiflged from the beakers of Iwtli, took as little notice as 
Shreikeuberger of the howling and growling and barking and baying 
of the dogs—almost every student had one—^that formed a fitting ac¬ 
companiment to the vocal concert of their masters, continually lasing to 
fortissimo. Hogarth has drawn a fine moral picture of an electioneer¬ 
ing dinner; but tlie orgies he depicts fell far short of those of 
Hockschulcrs. Uncoated, unwaistcoated, with their chests bai*e, and 
sleeves tucked up, they reminded me of butchers or helots: drunken¬ 
ness here assumed all forms—-each more disgusting'than the last—over 
which I shall draw a veil; and only say, that, before I left the party, 
not a few of them had been carried into the Todten-hennmer, the dead 
cluunber, by the Todten fuhrman, the dcad-rfm/iA-bcarcr, a functionary 
appointed for that purpose, and there Laid upon straw, Avhere, wal¬ 
lowing side*!)}- side, friends and foes, in like insensibility, I shall 
leave them. 


RUINS. 

nV CATHEBINE rABK. 

() Bt'iNS arc lovely vrl^en o’er them ia cast 
The green veil of ivy to shadow the past! 

When the rent and the chasm that fearfully yawn’d, 

JBy the moss of the lichens arc sweetly adorn'd, 

When long grass doth carpet the desolate halls, 

And trees have sprung up in the whitening walls, 

And woven a curtain of liveliest green. 

Where once the rich folds of the damask were seen. 

Alas! for the sorrow some heart may have felt, 

When^rst the rude blow of destruction was dealt, 

When first the thrice-hallow’d hearth-stone was o’erturn’d. 
And its embers were scatter’d as brightly they bum’d; 
And^’en though insidious time may have given 
The stroke whence the loved home of childhood was riven. 
Alas ! for their sorrow:, ytho first traced in gloom, 

Decay’s fearful hand ou their beautiful home. 

But such thoughts are unheeded when idly we gaze ^ 

On the desolate grandeur of earlier days; * , 

’Tis the wreck Aat is lovely, the wider the rent— 

The fuller a view o^,the landscape is lent. 

The wiild that now ughs throngh the tenantless halls 
No thoughts of loved voices to memory recalls; 

Ob, ruins are lovely when o’er thdlBn is cast 
The greeii veil of ivy to shadow the past 1 

* And how like the shatter’d hut i^-clad tow'er, „ 

Must ^ heart of man seem at his life’s evening hour! 
Deep chasms are there, which the lost ones have 1^— 

The w^k of hope blighted, and misery’s cleft; 

' But tl^ , like the ivy, mantle hath cast, 

^ And the outline of sorrow is soften’d at last, 

And sweet with the mind’s eye, it seemeth to gaze 
On the overpast sorrows of earlier days. 
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£DITKD BY GEORGE RAYMOND. 

“ Jarvis. Your uncle died last night. 

“ Bcverhf. Fame says I am rich, then.” 

Tbe Gamester. 

XXIV. 

The timely success which had attended the production of “The 
Honeymoon/' induced the directors of Drury Lane theatre to apply 
again to their piles of neglected MSS., and, like other coquettes, to 
turn their second thoughts towards some of those otfers they had too 
unceremoniously slighted in past seasons. Rejected comedies, mouldy 
by despair, and we may truly say, toim by rough usage, were ogled 
from their obscurity; and as the frail managers contemplated the 
doleful ditty— • 

“ Any one of these, which I slighted before, 

Will do very well for me,” 

they fortunately fixed on a second of the Tobin family, and the 
“ Curfew” became, at once, the reigning favourite. 

This drama having been forthwith jiut into rehearsal, was adver¬ 
tised for representation for the J4th-of February (1807); two days 
previous to which, it was announced as indefinitely postponed, owing 
to the sudden absence of Mr. Elliston, who was to have performed the 
principal character. 

The master of Sidney College (Dr. Elliston) had been for some 
weeks in declining health, and his illness having now become alarm¬ 
ing, his nephew received intelligence which induced him at once 
to proceed to Cambridge. Elliston found his uncle rapidly sinking, 
and with no hope of recovery. He was received with great afiection 
by his venerable i-dativc, who, in pardoning his ofiences, had no slight 
category to remit,' wlulst the exhortation he gave him to honourable 
conduct testified the sincerity witli which he forgave him. • 

The Doctor did not survive this interview many days. He died 
full of honour—in the respect of all men who* had value for integrity 
and well-directed talents. 

Elliston, in a letter to his wife, says,—“ My unde—^my best friend, 
expired tins moaning, and God wiU bless him. These are moments 
to awaken the coldest spirit to expressions of fi^vid gratitude, and to a 
full sm.se of departed goodness—^they are too common—and little 
respen is thereforo due to fedings of so ordinary a nature as mine; 
but from the bottom of my heart \ pray for him, and bdieve he wUl 
be happy. 

“ Two days before my undo died, he put a passage from Dr. John¬ 
son into my hands, wliich out of veneration to both 1 transcribe to 
you:—* Mwy things necessary are omitted, because we vainly imagine 
they may be always performed; and what cannot be done illlhout pain 
will for ever bo ddayed, if the time for doing it be left unsettled. Ho . 
corruption is great but by long negUgenco, which can scarcely prevail 
in a mind regularly and frequently awakened by periodical r<^o]r§e. 
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He that tlius breaks liis life into ports, will find in himself a desire to 
distinguish cveiy stage of his eadstenco by some improvement, and 
delight himself with the approach of the day of r^ollection, as of the 
time w'hich is to begin a new series of virtue an^elicity.’ ” 

The Doctor* directed by will 600/. to be divided equally between 
his nephews, B. W. Elliston and the son of Professor Martyn. To 
each of his grandchildren, of which there were twenty, he left 100/., 
to be paid with accumulation, as they severally attained their twenty- 
first year. As residuary legatees, Elliston and Ids cousin Martyn 
received 1700/. each. 

Out of the late occurrence, some of those wild reports, which like 
the rank, fat weed, find root in the thinnest soil, were presently spread 
through the dramatic circles of the metropolis;—^first, that Elliston 
had b^n bequeathed 20,000/., and an estate in Huntingdonsliire, on 
condition of his quitting the stage; secondly, that he had repudiated 
the Muses, and embraced the Fathers—^Thalia for St. Clirysostom— 
the Green-room for the Cloister; and a third rumour, that he was about 
to found a dramatic college, of which, he was to be nominated provost, 
with power, under a charter, for admitting licentiates, and conferring 
histrionic degrees! Certainly he returned to London bearing on his 
brow the very stamp of an epoch—^liis very step was eventful, and he 
bore around him an atmosphere of fate. On the 19th, however, the 
misty conglomeration of surmises vanished from the public mind, and 
Tobin’s “ Curfew” was produced, Elliston having resumed his duties 
at Drury Lane, by sustsdning the principal pai*t in that drama. The 
“ Curfew” was repeated for fifteen consecutivo nights, and on a few 
additional occasions in the season. Trimnphs are not met with in 
coveys—^the plumage which distinguished the “ Honeymoon,” did not 
clothe this second flight of the poet; but the “ Curfew” was at least 
successful, and brought money to the treasury. 

For his benefit, Elliston played Vapidy Vapour, and Don Juan— 
the receipts being four hundred and seventy-six pounds! 

Elliston being known to the Margravine of Anspach, having figured 
at one or psno of her. private dramatical entertaimnents, applied to her, 
on the part of a friend, about to publish a Theatrical Tour, for per¬ 
mission to introduce a* notice of her tasteful SaUe DrameUique, at 
Brandenbeig House, into the work—to whidi her highness replies,— 

“ SiB,—In answer to y' request, 1 inform you that there is likewise 
a Theatre in my Wood here of a Construction so peculiarly pretty, that 
it would perhaps be y* most interesting Descriptiou in y' friend’s Tour. 
1 shall write to my ISousekeeper at House, to let him ^ee the 
Theatre there; but 1 wirii him not to print anything ab* me or my 
Establishments, without first letting me see what he intends wri^' 1 
have been mudi assailed by printed Fal^hoods—the^ IS^ewspapers 
nppiear to say what th<y please, and pack Stories as some people do 
^e Cardi^ for the Pleasure of cheating, without my prospect of Gain. 

“ Bonham^ n' Newbory, Berks.” « Eueabkth.” 

* 0r. WOIiiun Elliston, Master of Sidney Collie, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Riston, Hontingdonshire—in the gift of Earl Fhzirillisin—died llth Feb. 1807, 
in his 75th year. 
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The Margi'avine’s private theatricals excited quite a sensation at 
this period, and a taste in some ^hionable coteries for this kind of 
amusement. On several of these occasions, EUiston was the very 
Coryphaeus of the rout—^jmrticulorly on one event, wherein there 
was an equal portion of the antic with the attic—and where there was 
certainly no deficiency of amusement, for the laugh which wit might 
have failed to excite, absurdity was pretty sure to elicit. Sir John 
Carr, who had lately l^en knighted by the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
took a patronizing lead in this instance, and appeared so highly gra¬ 
tified both with himself luid everything connected with the evening, 
that Hook, who was present, decla^ the play could be performed but 
for one knight only. “Ah! we shall never see such another,” replied 
Sir John, sans le savoir. 

On the 16tli of March, EUiston signed articles of engagement with 
Mr. T. Sheridan, and. other proprietors of Drury Lane theatre, for 
five years, at 2S/. per week. 

In the summer, Elliston being at Liverpool, he received the foUow- 
ing letter from his friend Mr. Warner Phipps, which we insert, as 
experience has sufficiently proved the accuracy of his judgment and 
tlie fulfilment of his anticipations: it respects the merits of Mr. 
Young;— 

“ My DEAR Elliston, —^You know the perpetual slate of occupa¬ 
tion in whicli 1 live, and I need not, therefore, apologize for not 
writing to you earlier. You h^ve now nine Albion shares—^tho last 
seven have cost 551. each, transfer stamps included. 

“ Mr. Bundall paid for three of these .... X'165 
“ And Mr. Jones for the remaining four . . . 220 

£385 

“ I have lost no opportunity of seeing Mr. Young. It would be 
offensive to friendship, were I to pander to any vanity you may have, 
by underrating a man whom I look on in one branch of lus profession, 
to be a most formidable rival to you. In tragedy, Mr. Young has 
mode a very strong, and, I think, a well-deserved impression on the 
public mind. He has fairly won the favour he enjoys. £Us Hamlet 
contains beauties of a very high order, and lus acting ii> the Stranger 
is powerfully, irresistibly impressive. As a tragic actor, he cannot 
but succeed; but in light comedy, it is as clear he must inevitably fail. 
His Don Felix is a veiy volume of fidlufes—and his acting as much 
out of character^ an undertaker’s scarf on a bridal attire. Nature 
has thrown such a solemnity about his foru^and aspect, that Thalia 
will neither yield to liis entreaties nor bo forced into his embraces—so 
much for the ; but unless I, am much mistaken, there is a 
vein of fun running through his constitution, which to his friends at 
home is rich and yielding. I do not doubt hU perceptions of comedy 
-T-thi^ may be as fi^ne as of that branch in which he certainly excels; 
but he can never be a'comedian. 

“ He has a good figure, but not an heroic form. Ks vmce, by ai% I 
apprehend, has become of the good quality we find it. He has a kind 
of chanting intonation, which however it may first strike the ear, is 
soon gratefol to it; I fancy it has been acquired in diligent attempts 
to overcome defect of articulation. Mr. Young frequency sheds oxer 
his text a brilliant lustre—there is a bold honesty in his manner which 
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persuades he is right—you believe him in all he saj-'s and does. In 
tendca’ness he is defici<‘nt—lie can'vindicato female honour, but he can¬ 
not condole wUh the sufferer—he can clmmpionize the dignity of 
blood, but he cannot mingle tears Avith tears. 

“ Graham mad Tom Sheridan have been av etching him nightly, and 
I liave no doubt the Diairy Lane mei’chants arc speculating on this 
ncAv commodity. Sheridan suav him last night in Hamlet, and Avent 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of the jday. The Hayinarket has 
jii'oduced so good a specimen in yourself, that T am not surprised at 
the ci’cdit given to its young actors.* 

“ I went, two days ago, Avith Sir. Kundall, to look at the house he 
proposed for you in Stratford Place. The terms are certainly not 
high, but I hesitate in respect of the situation. You are the best 
judge Avhethertso gi*eat a distance from the theatre would not be 
fatiguing and expensive to you, and whether your vicAvs also, with 
respect to Mrs. Elliston, would be promoted by a residence on this 
spot. I think tliero Avould be a <liscrction in your not taking the 
exact ground with families of rank qud title. The very people who 
might become patrons of yourself and wife, Avould look coldly, disdain¬ 
fully on you, as next-door neighbours. The great Avorld may be 
pleased in being foUoAved, but Avill not forgive being encroached on; 
in plain English, you have no business in Stratford Place: every 
house, I beheve, in this street, is occupied by rank or Aveallh; and 
though no law forbids Mr. Elliston taking up his abode here, yet his 
good sense should prevci\t it. <■ 

“ Remember Lord Erskinc’s advice on your Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
project, and take that to be a pretty correct vicAv of this similai* pro¬ 
position. As an actor and a gentleman, you are entitled to respect, 
but as an aristocrat or a man of fashion, you Avould be laughed at. 
The Duke of St. Albans, your next-door neighbour, might gratify 
your A'anity for a daj', but if you have any feeling, he would be a 
thorn in your side for many. Garrick with all his fame, sought and 
courted as he was, did not presume to place himself in immediate con¬ 
tact Avith nobility, though his fortune Avas cqiud to a handsome resi¬ 
dence, Avhich he, in fact, had in tlio Adciphi Terrace; and Kemble 
does not A'bnture beyond the bourne of Bloomsbury. I would suggest 
Bedfonl Plaqo to you—7-the houses are spacious and convenient— 
admirably suited to Mrs. Elliston and her academy. But for God’s 
sake do not let any duke overhear the fiddle of a dancing school, or 
your neighbour the countess, observe the actor stepping into a hackney- 
coach. The very principle of the ridiculous is in things being out of 
place. « 

“Believe me, sincerely yours, ,, 



^ Mr. Young’s first appeaitace in London was at the Uaymarket, June 22, 1807. 
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Being at Liverpool, Elliaton could scarcely have forgotten bis two 
accommodating friends, the host jind hostess of the " Starsuch 
defection indeed would have been the basest ingratitude, for he had 
received on the last Christmas a “ veiy ducA of a (as his cook 

had expressed it) from tliis good easy pair, accompanied by a practical 
joke at the hands of the laughter-loving landlady, who had also en¬ 
closed him a black bottle, superscribed “ Dantzic,” which on being 
opened proved to be the translucent produce of the Liver—pool. 

Elliston had arrived in this city at about the usual hour of the 
family dinner witliin the bar, and having deposited his luggage in the 
neighbourhood, presented himself suddenly, as tlie well-remembered 
party were seated at table. The lady, who was operatively engaged 
on a broiled whiting at the very moment, no sooner had fixed her 
eyes on the appaidtion before lier, than she uttered a pjercing scream, 
when her temfied husband, unconscious of tlie real cause, and believ¬ 
ing but in the possibility of one alone—namely, a fish-bone in the 
pharynx, jumped from his chah', and began to belabour the broad back 
of his helpless spouse, as though he were gratifying some otlier feeling 
than the mere desire of giving rtlief. 

'J’wo screams being, however, explained, (for with a woman a scream 
is the indiscriminate index of pain or pleasure, as “No” is sometimes 
preferrctl to express assent,) Elliston was received with raptures by 
his hostess, to which he was made welcome by Toio-wouse himself, 
with the same sense of hospitality, as to the first cut of the shoulder 
of mutton. But certain impresajous had now seized our hero, which 
had the eficct of talking away his appetitd Avithout satisfying his 
hunger. Time works in various ways. Tlie lady, who four years 
since, as our rejulers may remember, had “ promised to be fat,” was now 
discovered no less tlian her word; she had, in fact, increased (or as we 
believe the term is, “ spread”) to a most iinsymmetrical extent, so that 
she who had hitherto been only her good man’s better half, was now 
become, in the predial sense, a positive “prize.” 

Elliston, however, had far too much generosity to betray his peitie 
(Tespril, but, like an experienced actor, “ played the agreeable” so Avell, 
tliat nothing was wanting to gratify the vanity of his fair companion, 
which in point of fact had kept excellent pace with the rapid increase 
of her person. Nay, it is a doubt whether she were not more gratified 
than in past days; for fearing he might be gifilty of coldftess, Elliston, 
in all probability, a little ovei’acted bis part, illustrating that scene of 
Fielding, (or if not Fielding, so very like him,) in which a certain 
lady observes—“ Your love, I fear, is not sincere;” to which replies 
her Suitor,— “All, Madam! if you tlid but know how incomparably 
tlie imitation surpasses the i*eality, you wbuld never desire the 
insiplflity of a true lover again.” 

The “ Star” menage was muc.t as usual. Toic-wouse moved off 
with the cloth, having first placed two tumblers, the spirit-stand, and 
a kettle of Ubiling water, at the disposal of his “ comfortable” mistress 
and her visitor. • 

Elliston having expressed liis thanks over and over again for the 
Christmas turkey, and laughed as frequently at the bottl%of transpa¬ 
rent “ Dantzic,” felt he could rtially I’eturn no longerto that "subject, 
and now looked about for some fresh matter of belle parolley for which 
at otlier times he would have needed no prompting. The liquor nras 
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certainly a good refine, which each time he sipped, suggested some 
lively sully. The liit at bachgampion was not forgotten—again was 
lie at the cheerful board, when the lady suddenly exclaiming, “ The 
stakes as usual!' he was seized with that sort of sensation wliich is 
generally produced by a hai'd crust, or perhaps a pebble, coming in 
contact with an angiy tooth. If once he Imd played for kisses, he 
fain now would have played for “ love”—^he was at least determined to 
play like a man of honour. To it tliey went, rattled were the dice, 
repeated was the sly cfiuivoquc, and though his arm could desci'ibe 
but a sorry segment of Juno’s zone, yet he pressed the apron-strings 
of liis fair antagonist, and paid his debts in the old coin, though, Hea^ 3n 
help him, with about the same good-will he would have satisfied da¬ 
mages in the Sheriff’s Court. 

There was, however, no coquetting with the “ Dantzic”—all there 
was pure devotion; and when, on mingling the third rummer, our 
animated guest apostrophized the bottle, ** Shrunk to this little mea¬ 
sure!” his eye twinkled again in its own peculiar humour, as it fell on 
the expansive equator which ginled the merry planet at his side. But 
by degrees this gareonnerie underwent considerable condensation—a 
certmn offiiseation crept over the imagination of our hero, and his 
spherical friend having fallen into a comfortable doze, Ellistun, who 
was ever grand and sententious when under the Thyrsus of “ the god,” 
rose from his chair, and summoning the landlord into the room, com¬ 
menced, in a true Areopagitc style, to read him so tremendous a lecture 
on the duties of hospitality, tl^at lon^ before he had finished, poor 
Tonc-woase was perfectly’convineed Elliston had been the most misused 
guest that had ever entered his house! Fain would we drop a curtain 
on the shame of our hero—a shame to wdiich only chanticleer recalled 
him, when he opened his eyes eight hours afterwards, in a back parlour, 
overlooking the stablc-yard of the “ Star” at Livei-pool. 


XXV. 

Eluston’s theatrical rccei)tion at Liverpool was flattering, and he 
played his round of characters in far better spirit thjui might have 
been expected on those boards which he had so recently desii’ed to 
tread as proprietor. But Elliston’s was not a temper to be affected 
with malaise; on the contrary, discomfitted in one project, he was 
only hurried on to another, and defeat to him was the very assay of 
his energies. 

Having concluded his short engagement at this city, ho made a sort 
of detour on his rctum to London, taking Buxton on his circuit, at 
which place he acted fm* a few nights. Tbc theatre here was one of 
those wretched little buildings, resembling nearly the “GloBc” of 
Jonson’s day, “ 0 {>en to the sky,” wherein the modem idler has too 
frequently been found to cull his own pastime from the misery of 
others, and glorify his self-esteem by the greati'C tiumility ke witnesses. 
Sport is it to him which is death to them; and irrcMStihly ridiculous 
as are sometimes the hard shifts of the poor players, he should 
remember li^at the price of liis momentary laugh may be a pong by 
no means as fleeting from the hearts of others, and the hollow pleasure 
he has reaped to-day, had been sown in ilie long privations of those 
whose riflima on Providence were p^https fully equal to his own. 
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Tile spirit of tlie ridiculous, liowrever, is a moral combustible, which, 
like gunpowder, will force the seab of its prison, and so long as the 
splinters wound not, we must be ’content that it explode. Of its 
component parts, there are no richer beds than countiy tlicatricals, 
though we presume not to offer the following by tuiy means as an 
extraordinary example. 

Miserable was the tlieatre, and the actors “Iropauperiores” The 
capabilities of the former consisted of two scenes, which, like Master 
SolomorCs waistcoat, had been turaed for many occasions, and &om 
their state of near obliteration had arrived at such a point of utility as 
to pass for anytliing. A few stage “ foot-lamps ” illumed the whole 
house, throwing a dim irreligious light upon the fresco brick wall, 
which support*^ both the roof of the building and the back of the 
spectator. The pit door was composed of a line of hurdles, which 
kept the feet of the groundlings at some distance from 1;hat only over¬ 
flow whicli good fortune ever permitted, but which, owing to the low 
position of the building, ncvei- failed in the r.-iiny season. The scant 
wardrobe, to the last thread and button, was, it is true, employed in 
every piece, but which, being a contribution of all costumes under the 
sun, was at least, in some single character, like the child’s sham watch, 
right once during the evening. The company was numerically small, 
unless the numcriculs Jiad reference to their sum of years, for, with 
the exception of two urchins, who had but one hat between them, there 
was not an iictor or actress much under seventy years of age. 

Tlie entertainment on the night of EUiston’s arrival at Buxton was 
the “ Csistle Spectre.” In the course of this ^y, it wiU be recol¬ 
lected, Earl Percy is detained prisoner in I^d Osmmd!s tower, 
W'hose mov<‘mcnts ai'e overwatched by Muley and Saib^ two of 
Osinoti^s block slaves. Whilst these Airicans are playing at dice in 
front of the stage, and the Earl feigning sleep on his coucli, flshermen 
without the wdls of the castle sing a chorus, which gives the Earl 
a cue for his escape ; this he accomplishes by climbing a window, 
unseen by the bla^s, and dropping into the boat supposed to be 
floating under the casement. On this night, however, the said scene 
was thus acted, or rather the progress of it thus inauspidously inter¬ 
rupted. , 

In the first place, tlie two slaves were represented by one actor— 
“ doubled,” as it is called, (two and double, however, "are much the 
same thing,) and the dialogue he carried on with himself, supposing 
the presence of the second person—Hark! music!”—^here the first 
sU^in of the distant choi'us is understood, but as there was not one in 
the company whd could express a note but bimself, the actor turned 
his head over his shoulders and slyly chanted )it, still feigning 
slecp.o The black continues—“ 111 see what it is! ”—^he now, by 
means of a table, ascended to the cc>scment, and thrusting his head and 
shoulders through the same, a fiddle from behind was handed up to 
him, on whiah, out. of siglrt of the audience, he worked his elbpws, 
singing and playing— 

“ Steep you or «ak« you, lady hri^t, 

Sing Megen ob 1 oh! Megen Ee! ” 

Concefding, then, his instrument) and withdrawing lu^ head, be turned 
to the audience— 
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“ Surely I know tliat voice. Still my prisoner sleeps. I’ll listen 
again.” 

Once again, head and shouldei's through the window, the fiddle 
raised to his hands, on he went— 

*' To spring below then never dread, 

Onr arms to catch you shall be spread; 

A boat now waits to set you*free, 

Sing Megen oh! oh! Megen £e! ” 

But, alas! just at this moment, when in act of a second time pulling 
in his body from the narrow aperture, the exertion necessary to the 
operation, together with the fragile state of the antique sceneiy, pro¬ 
duced a most awful crash—^the whole side of Osmond’s castle v idl, 
with Mnley sticking in the window-frame, like a rat caught by his 
neck, fell inwat'dson the stage, disclosing at one view an heterogeneous 
state of things beyond, lieggaring all powers of description. Hogarth’s 
“ Strollers I)re.ssing in a Barn,” is not more fantastically conceived 
—^pipkins and helmets, wigs and smallclothes, ])aint and jJctticoats, 
bread and cheese, and thunder and liglitning—ladies and gentlemen, 
fuU-di’cssed, half-tlresscd, undressed, ih all the various stages of liiin-ied 
interchange of joint-stock attire—^lovc and discord, fondling and 
fighting—chalk, tallow, poison, Cupids, and bi'ickbats—hips, beards, 
bosoms, bottles, glue-pots, and broken-headed di'ums—^garlands, galli¬ 
pots, ghosts, moonbeams, pluy-books, and brimstone! It was an Art- 
Union” which no recent days have been able to parallel; but the 
consternation was tb^t of an earthquake! As to the double” black, 
still in his state of pilfoiy, and who yet lay sprawling on the stage, 
wo might indeed repeat— 

“ Now Fear, bis hand its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilder’d laid, 

And back recoil’d, lie knew nut why. 

E’en at the sound himself had made.” 

But such is the horizon in which the London “ star ” is occasionally 
to be witnessed, and theatrical astronomers will calculate their return, 
with Newtonian accuracy, to tlic same quarter. On the night follow¬ 
ing the above disaster, Elliston played at the same theatre his fixvourite 
Aranza. * Extraordinary efforts were of course made to render the 
play worthy t^ie patronage expected—in fact, a honeymoon had become 
a rare phenomenon in the plac(^ and favours wci’e not wanting on the 
prcsent occasion. The house had an overflow, tliough a diy night; 
and matters went for a time swimmingly, as it is called—there was 
neither break down in scenery nor acting. Julianti (in the costume 
of Fatima!) was, it y true, as imperfect in her part as person; 
yet, had she retained every syllable of her author, she would searcely 
have been more distinct, for she ksid lo*>t every tooth in her head, 
which rendei’ed her articulation so obscure, that default of pivxdso 
words was of little detiiment to the scene, so long as sits fiUc<l iij) a 
stated time and shewed a sph'it. All went on amv>3:iugly well, until 
the S(%ne with the Mock Duke, in the fom’th :ict. Here Jaques is 
discovered sitting in a large urm-chaii', wliicli, to give it dignity, had 
been covered over with an old curtain hanging. On rising from liis 
seat, the hilt of the Mock Duhe*s sword most inopportunely was 
entangled in i>TXo of the sundiy holes of the loose coverlid, which, on 
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the actor’s walking towards the froiit of the stage* 

Like a wounded snake, dragg’d its slow length along-” 

Tliis certainly provoked something more than a smile: bat it so 
happened, that the chair in question, had been borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion, from a neighbouring inn, and being originally fashioned for the 
incidental purposes of a sick chamber, its available conversion, was so 
pidpably disclosed to the whole body of spectators, tliat the roar pro¬ 
duced was far more resembling thunder than any'paltry imitation ever 
before witnessed in a theatre. The people absolutely screamed with 
meiTimcnt—^in fact, they laughed for a whole week afterwards. 

Of the acting-comi)any at Buxton, the greater part, as we have 
observed, though low in gold, word at least rich in those “ silver hairs 
which purchase good opinion;” and amongst them, a Mr. Ladbrokc, 
who had fallen into the infirmity, not altogether through years, of 
forgetting the words of parts he was constantly in the habit of playing. 
Of this, there are many instances on record. When Tom Walker 
was performing Macheath for the seventieth time, he w'as a little 
imperfect, wJiich Kich observing, said, “ Hallo! Mister! your memory 
ought to be pretty good by this time!”—**Aud so it is,” replied 
Walker; "but ^founds ! it cannot last for ever!” Mr. Ladbroke, 
however, was generally perfect at rehearsals, but his mystification at 
night arose probably from this*cause—his vdfe was always the old 
men; and these, whether Sir A. Absolute^ J^on Lopez, Foresight, or 
Adam Winterton, he acted in the same suit of clothes, so that when 
lie gazed on his o^vu figure, ready dressed for any particular 
one of these, all Bell’s Edition crowded to the threshold of liis 
mcmoiy, which not unnaturally led to some confusion in the interior. 
Thus, for instance, would he proceed, on making his bow ns Sir Peter 
Teazle. 

“ When an old bachelor marries a young wife .... Ah! you 
pi'ctty rogue, you shall outshine the queen’s box on an opera night 
.... His Fagod, his Foluphlosboio, his Monsieur Musphonos,. 
and his devil knows what .... It was but yesterday hb fastened • 
my wig to the back of my chair, and when I went to lyake a bow, I 
popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzlds face—so tliat, here we had a 
compound of Sir Peter Teazh, Sir Francis Gripe, Periwinkle, and 
old Hardcastle; all delightful when taken " neat,” but as little relished 
in the admixture, ns old Burgundy, whisky punch, dry sherry, and 
Stnfiibrdshire ale, in aliquot parts, for an afternoon’s draught. 

On his third uiglit, Kdiston played Archer in the " Beaux Stra¬ 
tagem^’* a stratagem, we doubt not, far inferior to that by wliich the 
comedy was got over. He conefbUed with " Tag”i—the rag and 
bobtail were ready to answer for themselves. 

* Farqohar was nfit only a dramatist of great wit, but a companion of infinite 
humour. Wilks relatea, mat when Farqnhu was in Trinity College, Dublin, he 
sent to a friend to borrow Bumet’s “ History of the reformation,” ]^ut his',ftiehd 
replied he never lent any book out of his chamber, but if he would come tlsere, he 
might make use of it as long as he pleased. Some time after, the ovner of the 
book sent to^ borrow Farquhar’s bellows—die dramatist returned as ansifrer, he 
never lent his bellows out of his chamber, but if his neighbour would pUwe to 
come there he might make use of them as long as he j^leasra. * 

VOL. IV. a 
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During this short sojourn, Elliston made a visit to the celebrated 
Poole’s Cavern. Here he fell in with an elderly gentleman and his 
two daughters, one a little riante Bacchante, and the other of a graver 
cast, iMiaring about the same character to each other as a Novel to a 
Romance. Elliston made himself at once agreeable. Being in excel¬ 
lent sjnrits, he exerted his inventive powers in telling historical facts j 
narrating a whole volume of legen4^y exploits of the daring outlaw 
(Poole), which threw into the shade all the ** Gktsta Romanorum” and 
monkish superstitions ever recorded. 

“ That,” said he, addressing the younger of the Minerva Press, 
and at the same time pointing to one of the many fantastic forms 
of lime-stone within the cavern—“ that is the petrifaction of the 
renowned * Lady of the Laud,’ who remained u dragoness because no 
one had the hardihood to kiss her jips and disenchant licr.” But not 
even here had Nature anything so sublime us himself—a point on 
which he employed all the sugar and nutmeg of his eloquence. The 
same lady venturing, some time afterwards, to ask him to whom they 
w'ere obliged, and laughingly to demand what he was— 

“ To ttjil the plain truth, madam,” replied our hero, “ I am a usurer. 
I lay out my happiness to exorbitant interest, for, in contributing to 
your pleasure, which I flatter myself I do, I receive at least one 
hundreil per cent.! ” Things went trippingly on in this manner for 
some time, when deliberately, and with no small exhibition of humopr, 
the old gentleman, with a countenance vitreous and polished as the 
surrounding spa, drew from his pocket a Buxton play-bill, and exult- 
ingly pointing to the same, cried out, “ Alt, ah! here we liave you 
again to night—but we cannot see too much of you, Elliston ! ”—a 
'plaisanterie, at which our actor himself had the good sense to laugh 
immoderately. 

Elliston had driven over to Poole’s Cavern with a friend, in a gig, 
and on his return to Buxton, was strolling on foot leisurely up one of 
the hills, (his companion having the reins of the horse,) when a figure' 
approached him from the hedge-side, the most wretched, the most 
emaciate^ of beings he had ever belicld. The man was evidently 
dying of hunger and exhaustion. The object which presented himself 
was a poor Prenchmany who, having escaped from one of the prisons, 
liad wandered about a country of which he knew nothing, for four 
days and nights, with no money, no means of ossuajpng the ci'avings 
of nature, but rather avoiding every one, notwithstanding his destitu¬ 
tion, from the dread that the succour he might would presently 
be converted into severer praalties than he hod yet experienced. 

Commiaerating the poor ereature as he did, Elliston Imew notjiiow to 
proceed, or into what serious dijemma he might bring himself by 
sheltering an escaped prisoner of war. He at least dettu-mined not to 
abq to the rights of confidence-^ other words, to maintain strictly- 
the rules of dramatic justice, and entitle himself to (he applause of his 
own conscience. Deling the poor Frenchman to lie snug in the 
field from jfrhirii be had just crawled, (like the great Monmouth, with, 
a few peas <»ily in bis pocket,) i^liston and Ids friend drove bat^ to' 
GasUeton, where, piiroha^g a couple of loaves, a GUle bacon, and a 
bottle of wine, he r^nmed to the spot where the fam»hfhg- forc^ner 
.lay concealed. Tti w^jetdiied creatore, {who, in his days of plumage, 
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would- scarcely have been a matdi, for “ Captain Weasel”) having 
long since given himself up for lost,* now began to blubber in tears of 
gratitude, and esipress his battements du cemr in as milch pantomime 
as his weakness would permit. The evening was fast closing in, but 
the weather warm and lovely, and Elhston, teeming with ‘melo¬ 
dramatic fervour, hurried the trembling refugee to a low copse below 
the brow of a contiguous deU, and boxing him snugly in a heap of 
fiu^e, completely obscured from the public eye, spread before him the 
restoratives he had just obtained. The likle Frenchman’s head 
peeping from his prickly nest—the bread and bacon—the bottle of 
neat wine,” and the true stage importance in which, no doubt, EUis- 
ton had fully invested himself, must have represent^ a most charac¬ 
teristic picture. Elliston, of course, delivered a speedier two, more 
apposite to the occasion than intelligible to his listener, and dropping, 
at the same time, a small sum of money into the lap of the nidulated 
man of war, commended him to the caprice of Fortune, who some¬ 
times, when in a pleasant mood, exerts herself in extraorilinary means 
for the benefit of the most insignificant of her votaries. 


THE EMPEROR OF HAYTI AND THE SKIPPER. 

BT HILL. 

The good ship Catherine, one of the finest vessels out of the port of 
laverpool, was some years ago commanded by a young man named 
Baker, who was also part owner. On one of his many voyages to the • 
West Indies, he fomid himself suddenly obliged to lay to, from stress 
of weather, off that part of the Island of St. Domingo which had 
thrown off the European yoke. The skipper—or, as in courtesy we 
will call him, the captain—^kept his craft in first-rate order, and not 
knowing what sort of customers might inhabit the shore, his ten or a 
dozen small pieces of ordnance were furbished up in fighting trim. 

Hr was well provimoned and watered, but had not the slightevst objec¬ 
tion to take in as much fruit as the ship’s crew would like to purchase^ 
should such come off from the land. • * 

Very early on the morning after the captain had thus anchored, a 
boat came alongside, containing four stout block fellows, their only 
covering being loose canvas trowsers, and broad-brimmed straw hats; 
they hailed, and d^ed leave to come aboard. The mate gave them 
the desii*od permissidn, and the niggers ex[ffessefi great delight at the 
beautiful condition in which ^ey found everytlwg that met their 
gaze; they spoke Englirii with comidei'able fluen< 7 , and aa they ap-. 
peared so pleased with wlmt they saw, the mate determined on tidung 
them below, and exhibiting all that could be shown of the crafWn 
which he so much prided. 

Captain Baker coining on dedi soon learnt the arrival of his Sable, 
visitors, and desbred to see them; he Hsiened with great coftplacen^' 
to the enemniums bestowed on' his ship, in language very &r^abeve 
the eommaa colloquy of black men. ' One of the party, a taR, 
formed figure^ >wi1h features not strictly African, appeared th take 
greater interest in all he saw than his companions. Hiey Vere^^---^. 

22 
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invited into the cabin, where the ^captain’s breakfast was waiting for 
him, and a^ked to partake of the coffee and cocoa steaming on the 
board; appoi’chtly mucli flattered by this marked attention, they 
shared the repast, and after a profusion of thanks, took their leaves. 

As they tverc making their way to the ship’s side, the captain, • 
struck with the fine muscular development of the man who had ap¬ 
peared most gratified with his visit, said to the mate,—“What a 
d—d fine fellow that is! I should like to have him on a Fiendu table; 
he’d fetch a good lot of dollars.” 

To this the mate assented. Blackies got into their boat, and aw'ay 
they roH'cd. 

The wind was dead calm, and Baker only awaited the springing up 
of a breeze to ^ take his depcirture. Before mid-day another boat w’as 
descried coming towmrds tlie Catherine; this was pulled by a dozen 
rowers, and had a handsome awning astern. The captain, judging 
that it might convey some official personage, .«tood at the gangway to 
receive the new visitor. 

A negro, attired in a magnificent' uniform, pi-ofusely covered with 
lace, and w'caring more than one decoration, stepped on board. He 
lifted his huge cocked-hat, surmounted by a feather of immense length, 
and with considerable dignity desired to speak to “ Massa Cap-pun.” 
Baker advanced to the ebony chevalier, and learnt that his majesty 
the Emperor of llayti commanded to sec him and his first officer, at 
the Palace of S(/»s Sonri; that no apprehension need arise, the 
object of the emperor being solely to learn any news the captain 
might be able to communicate. It was also intimated that the military 
man had received orders to convey them both on shore, as soon as 
they could conveniently leave the ship. 

Though this arrangement was as unwelcome as unlooked-for, Baker 
thought it w'ould be the best policy to obey the imperial mandate; so 
ushering tlie bedizened messenger into the cabin, he left him to amuse 
Idmself whilst some necessary alterations at the toilet wei'C made. Being 
a merchant sailor only, he did not feel quite authorized in wearing side- 
arms, yet deemed it as well to put a brace of small pistols into his 
pocket, and direct the mate to provide liimself with similar weapons. 

The rowers soon pulled the trio to the beach, and the guard upon 
the wharf saluted their conductor, proving that the Englishmen were 
under the guidance of a man of consequence. A carri^e was in 
waiting, the military man mounted a handsomely caparisoned charger, 
and rode by their side. After ascending a precipitous road for some 
time, they reached the outward walls of the palacdj their guide’s jire- 
senec insuring Ihemr a ready passpoVt through the various gates in 
advance of the royal residence. On reaching it, tliey were conducted 
tlu'ough a suite of rooms furnished in a fashion befitting the climate, 
though the colours of the materials w'cre of a gaudy character. In an 
ante-room the officer left them, whilst he announced their'arrival to his 
majesty. The captain took this opportunity of obeerving to his com¬ 
panion—“ Well, here we are in a tolerably strong trap, out of which 
we couldfinevcr hope to get with our lives, considering the number of 
troops at the different g&tes; but, should things come to the worst, 
they shan’t pnt an mid to me without the discharge of a brace of 
^ bullets at the head of the first nigger that lays his flipper ujiioa me; to 
* thatTve made up my^mind.” 
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“ I phftU follow your example, os in duty bound,” rejoined the mate. 

The black inastei' of the, ccrembnies now rc-appeared, to usher 
them into the presence-chamboi’; they found it occupied by one person 
only, and in him they instantly recognised the intelligent negro who 
. had been their morning visitor. 

He was wrapped'in a loose silk dressing-gown, and listlessly reclin¬ 
ing upon a cane settee, with the air of one habituated to a life of idle 
repose. The Englishmen bowed respectfully. His emperor-ship, for 
it was no less a personage, addressed them in cordial tones, “ Cap’tin, 
you really so good-naturd to shew me all your dever ship, and give 
me part of your breakfast, though you think me only poor black sailor 
man, I 'termined to ask you and kind mister there, to dine with me 
in roturn. The Emp’ror of Hayti has much good will to Englishmen; 
he like them as he no like Spaniard-mcn, ’cause tliefia set of cruel 
devils. Frcnchy-men and *Merican-men not much better. Hope the 
Marquis Gauva pay you all civility as you come long ?” 

They bowed assent. At the sound of a small silver hand-bell, 
another highly-dressed officer entered. 

“Count Marmalade, let tlie dinner be served directly; these gentle¬ 
men may wish to go a-board afoi’o it dark.” 

Saying this liis majesty retired, leaving the sailors to express their 
surprise at the o<ldity of the adventure. A short period only elapsed 
when their former cicerone^ the marquis, signified that they were 
expected in the salle a nuttufer. 

Entering a superbly furnished'apartment, they perceived that their 
host had attired liimsclf in a splendid costume, glittering with diamonds, 
and profusely embroidiired. He placed the captain on his right hand, 
and the mate on the opposite side; tlie banquet was composed of ex¬ 
quisite viands, the wines of the choicest clumictcr, and the magnifi¬ 
cently dressed persons who occupied the table, amounting to some ten 
or twelve, included the three other parhikcrs of the captain’s cocoa. 

Every one present vied with '’ach other in shewing the strangers 
attention. Time passed rapidly. Baker began to cast longing looks 
towards the sea, and as he pei’ccived the glassy surface break into 
gentle ripples, beartily wished himself on board the Catherine, and 
taking due advantage of the breeze. 

The emperor observing the direction of the sailor’s gaze, anticipated 
his wishes before they were cxpi'csscd, giving orders that the calash 
should be prepared directly, adding, with extreme good-humour,— 

“ You will not find the road half so long in returning, it is all down 
hill; you wiU reaeh your ship in very good time.” 

The carriage was announced, the Englislimen rose and expressed, 
after their own fashion, their deep and grateful sense of the signal 
honour his majesty had conferred )pon them, and were retiring from 
the imperial presence, when the emperor separating himself from his 
courtiei's, st^>ped forward, shook them both heartily by the liaud, and 
in a low tone, 1)pt with great quaintness of manner, demanded of 
Baker, “ Don’t you think with aU tlieso jewels on my person, I should 
fetchafew moredtMarsona VendutaibleT . m 

He smiled as he finished lus question, and then resuming ms dignity 
bowed out his visitors, who were so completely “ taken aback,” that 
they scaicdy exchang(^ even a monosyllable, till they found thmn- 
selves safe on the deck of the Catherine—such effect had the parting*^^ 
query of the emperor taken on both of them. * 
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' BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

A sMAiii. party of us left Baghdad, the evening of June 8, 1836, to', 
join the Euplu'ates steamer, then at Hillah, on Arab town, a little south 
of the ruins of ancient Babylon. We had charge of what, in mercantile 
language, is called groups, but, in more common parlance, funds for the 
expedition; and as the monies to circulate among the Arab peasantry 
were in coins of very small valu^ an inconsiderable sum sufEced to con¬ 
stitute a donkey-loiid. The first part of our journey was accomplished 
in one of the barges belonging to the British i*esidency, by which we 
descended the river Tigris. Horses hod been despatched early in the 
moiming; but bwing to the detours rendered necessary by the flooded 
state of the plain, wc overtook them, about an hour after dark, at a 
spot where they were swimming across the river; and here we brought 
to and awaited till daylight, when we mounted our steeds to enjoy the 
cool of the morning, and followed the banks of the stream. 

On our way, we came to a caVial containing water, which was 
mentioned as being the Nahr Malek, “the Royal River,” a name 
which it has obtained from all antiquity. Passing through the heart 
of Bab 3 'lunia, it was, according to Herodotus^ and other historians, 
navigated by the Chaldeans, at a time when “ they took a pride in 
their ships,” and emptying itself into the Tigris, at a point where the 
Macedonian Seleucia ai’ose upon the' fall of Babylon ; it was, accord¬ 
ing to Ammianus, the historian of Julian’s exploits, the cliannel by 
which the Roman legions, under Trajan and Severus, as well as those 
of the Eastern empire, under the apostate emperor, invaded the Greek 
colony and its opposite rival, tlie city of the Par^ians. 

Alter fording tliis canal, we entered the precincts of Seleucia, 
by a gap in the long ridge of crumbling soil which, thinly streaked 
with scraggy thorn, marks out the ancient walls of the city. A 
few low mounds of rubbish, with fragments of pottery, is aU that 
now remains of the capital of the Macedonian conquests, which re¬ 
tained, according to Gibbon, many years after the fall of their 
empire, the genuine characteristics of a Greek colony — “ arts, 
military virtue, and the, lore of freedom”—^but sacked and burnt by 
the Romans, and enfeebled by tlie neighbourhood of a too poweifid 
rival; it was alteady a ruin in the time of Julian; at whidi time there 
was near to it a hunting-park of the Persian kings, replete with long¬ 
maned lions, boars, and l^ars. But while only low mounds of eaxth 
and brick remain to the former magnificence of Seleuda, there 
still arises on the opposite bank of the river the taU arch and lofty 
fragment of the palace inhabited Ijy the Sassanion kings. 

Wc turned man the contemplation of these now naked plains, 
once the home of two renowned and rival populatioos, to proboed 
Bci^ Bal^lonia, coasting an extensive inun^tiop, sucli iu Is men- 
tuteed to^ existed m the time of Julian, and ^ence gaining 
batren Bhd sandy plains, whose only vegetation was the ever-abundant 
cani^-tho^ enuvened here and thero by the ^owy bloomr' of the 
caperrplant. Oh our progress, we met a large caravan of Persians 
returning from pilgrimage to the tonA of Thero *wero many 
^^^adie^ as usual, cc^nlly enclosed in curtained recessed, and many 
pilgrims the poore^ masses followed the caravui ptdofuBy tm foot 
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Shortly after this, when the plain was so level that scarcely an undu¬ 
lation was to be perceived for mile» arotmd, on looking for the donkey 
whicli was under charge of an Arab, it was nowhere fo be seen. A 
few miles to the nor& of us was a small encampment of Bedwins, a 
horse pi(h:eted, and a black tosselled spear erect before each tent; so 
a Kawass, attached to the residency, who was with us, started in 
that direction, while another gaUoped away to scour the plain to the 
south. The sun was now so powerful as almost to bum the skin 
when exposed to it; so, pendant the search for the money-bags, we 
got off our horses, and endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain some 
belter by lying beneath the caper-bushes. In a few minutes 
our Kawass was seen tearing down full speed across the plain, 
a mounted Arab behind him ^loping, as if in full pursuit, with his 
spear bent upon the Hying Turk. I was a novice at that time in 
Orieptal manners, and mounting my Kochanli, a beautifiil creature 
belonging to Colonel Taylor, took a pistol from the holst^s, and sped 
away to intercept the Arab; but I only made a fool of myself; for, 
observing this movcmmit, botli parties drew up, indicating that their 
^uestrian evolutions were only \fy way of pastime. Shortly after this, 
the donkey was brought up, from the southward; it had been going, 
according to the driver’s report, the most direct course, and liad he^ 
for the time, hid behind a gentle sandy undulation, such as are common 
on the pl^, and behind which, slight as they are, and almost imper¬ 
ceptible to an unpractised eye, a party of Arabs will hide themselves, 
where no living Hiing is thought to be moving in the horizon. We 
now proceeded on our journey, and past a spot where the sand-grouse 
were nestling. The eggs were laid in slight cavities in the sand, 
without a blade of grass, and were so numerous, that it was difficult 
to ride witliout destroying some. Towards evening we came to a 
pathway ; much burrowed by the bee-eater, wMch lives in colonies; 
bnt although the poor creature sdects the trodden ground, as more 
difficult for the jackall, to dig in pursuit of its nest, many of these 
ai^)eared to have been recently dug up, and the elegant wings of this 
beautiful bird were plentifully strew^ around. ^Diis pathway led us 
in a short time to Alexander’s Khan, where tradition says the Mace¬ 
donian hero was buried. Tradition and history are, however, dis¬ 
count here;. but if the body of Alexander was really remov^ from 
Babylon to Alexandria, is it not curious ihal Severus is described as 
immediately on his arrival at the fmrmer city sealing the hero*8 
tomb^ which had been impiously Imoken open by the Barbarians? We 
spent the early part <ff the night within the walk of the khan, reposmg 
upon the stone-work raised in its centre for the Muhammedms to 
pray i^on, by wbi<h we avoided many of tffe inconvepienees ef^ 
shelter^ and dirty akoves. 

We started again at early dawxf and passing a caaaal, came to tiie 
mounds of Tolmibah, by some considered as cmistitatii^ the north-east 
boundary of ancient B^^lon. Beyond this, we stopp^ for IweiA&st 
at Kh4n Nassartyeh, whare was a village amid a grove of d^ trees, 
and thence passing another khan and canal, we came tqxm a 
mound of sun-dried hndi^ designated as thid: of B&bel, the natives 
—a name which, accordis^ to Buokinghmn, is also somerinies nveh to 
the mound of the Kisr, or i^lace. , It is also sometime called Mu- 
kalil^ “ the overthrown, ot overturaed.” " ' ^ ^ 

The sensation eiqterienced in finding mysilf on the staihD& <ff 
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first of the gigantic uionnds of ancient Babylon, from whence I could 
discern jiothing around me, but a succession of similar masses of every 
shape and .•'i>;c, i;inns of a city AvJiich. has now only a home in the', ima¬ 
gination, wevtj tif a very mixed cliaracter. Whatever had I>eeu my pre- 
vioiis exi>ectation?, 1 more than found them vcali/cd, by the si/c aud so¬ 
lidity aud tlie immensity of labour, contained in tliesc gi'eat pilt*s and 
platfpz'ms tliiis artificiidly raised upon the plain: yet, I conld not help 
mingling with this feeling some disappointment, at theixs not being 
some more pex-fect traces of the principal structures of this once 
mighty city. 

It is true that a few gi'eat mounds, loftier, better defined, and 
somewluit mov(? insulated than the others, if they do not indicate the 
extent of ancient Babylon, m:zy at least he supposed to have belonged 
to its more distinguished portions, and t<i 1 k‘ the remains of the palaces 
and temjzles so renowned in antiquity; but these were hy no moans 
really so iusidated and distinct as I had been led to opine from pre¬ 
vious descriptions, the whole face of the country around was covered 
with vestiges of buildings, and with such a number of mounds of rub- 
hi.>h of indeterminate figures, variety, and extent, as to involve the ])cr- 
son who begins to tlieorize, in inextricable confusion. The sliapelcss 
heaps on Avhich the traveller gazes, cannot suggest in any degree either 
the nature or object of the structures of which they are the relics, aud 
what is c(pi!dly remai'kable, no two authors, as llich and Porter, who 
after long toil and trouble have ventured upon a descrijition of these 
mounds, have agreed in their account of their dimensions, or in the 
more simple facts of their co-rclalioii. 

The first or most northerly mound would by its name, be one of 
the most interesting of the Babylonian ruins, "Where aU is hypo¬ 
thesis and mere speculation, it may just as well lay claim to being the 
remnant of the tower of Babel, or the foundation of the temple of Bel, 
as any other mound, especially if so indicated by tradition. 

Tlus mound has indeed already been considered by Pietro della 
"Valle and Kcnnell, as the site of the temple of Bel; a theory, how¬ 
ever, which is combated by both liich and Porter, who identify that 
temple with the Bir’s Nimrud, although fifteen miles from the mound, 
designated as that of BabeL 

It is a curious fact, as illustrative of the Arabian name of Mukahb, 
or the overthrown, sometimes given to the mound of Balzel, and 
according to Rich, also sometimes applied to the Kasr, or palace, that 
although such a catastrophe is not alluded to in Holy Writ, that the 
profane historian Josephus, relates upoti the testimony of a sibyl 
(which Rollin remarks, must have been very ancient, and w'hose 
fictions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any Cltriatinns) 
that the gods threw down the tower of Babel by an impetuous wind or 
a violent hurricane. Now, with reg&rd to the temple of Bel, which rose 
upon the same mound, it is related by Newton from Yitringo, that it was 
burn* and destroyed by the Parthians; and the surface of tlie mound of 
Babel is covered with scoriaj, burnt bricks, bricki vitrified with 
bitumen, and gifized by fusion with the same, while it is well known 
that tlie gigsntic ruins of Bir’s Nimrud present every appearance of 
having been destroyed by lightning. A temple of Bel may, however, 
also have existed at Birs, or Bursif, (the Borsippa of the Romans,) and 
that after the destruction of the temple at Babylon; for Pliny mentions 
itlii.-it there existed a temple of Jupiter Bolus long after the iestruction 
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of Babylon, and which was at a greater distance from Seleiieia; a 
statement which led the learned commentatoi-s on Pliny, in Panconcke’s 
edition, to assume that the latter temple existed at on the Plu-* 

phrates, altogether inconsistent witli the distance given of that temple 
, from Seleucia by the Roman historian. 

Tlie argument most dwelt on, by those who identify the Bii’’s Nim- 
nid with the temple of Bel, of Babylon, and not of Bui’sif, is, that tlio 
mound of Babel is formed of sun-dried briclvs, whereas the temple is 
said to have been constructed of burnt briclts; but the mound as now 
existing, can only be viewed in the light of a great platform, like that 
of Persepolis, as indeed it is viewed by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on which 
the other building or buildings stood. We know from tlie historian 
Arrian, that after the destruction of the temple of Belus, Alexander 
employed 10,000 men to I’cinove the ruins, wliicli they were not able 
to do after two months labour, such was their extent. 

Another and less plausible th(^ory which has been advanced upon 
the nortlierly great mound of Babylon is founded upon its Arab ety¬ 
mology, which is sometimes given as jMnjalib, plural of Jalib— 
“a slave;” and expressive, when adjeetively used in Mujalibab, as 
the “home of the captives;” and whence it might be supposed 
that this was some great dwelling appropriated to the captive 
Israelites. This thcoiy is rather curiously illustrated by another 
name, also given by the natives to the same mound—^viz., that of 
Harut and Marut, from a tradition, as narrated by D’llerbelot, that 
near the foot of tJic ruin there is an invisible^ pit, where the rebellious 
people arc hung with their heels upwards until the day of judgment.* 

About a mile from the mound of Babel is another set of mounds, 
connected together by a broad ridge, like a causeway, and also Hanked 
by an embankment along the river. The same mounds are cmbi*aced 
to the eastward by a low series of mounds, extending from a jmint 
about two miles north of Hillah, for a distance of nearly three miles 
towards the south-east corner of Babel. The direction of these 
mounds is, however, so indefinite, that they have been looked upon by 
Rich as circularly disposed, and by Porter as two straight lines con¬ 
verging to an angle. We arc inclined to look upon them as Bucking¬ 
ham does, os embracing the space and buildings which, according to 
Diodorus and Strabo, were surrounded by tlu*ee walls^ of which the 
external was sixty stadia, or six miles, in circuit. 

There are two great massive mounds contained witliin this space; 
the northerly one is about 700 yards in width and breadth, and has, fix>m 
a ruin on its sununit, been designated the Kusr, or palace. This mound 
is the most remarkable of the Babylonian ruins, from tlie apparently 
superior character of its buildings. The hrickf were moulded, burned, 
and ornamented with inscriptions, and fragments of alabaster vessels, 
fine earthenware, marble, heaiitifufly varaished tiles, sbpulehral urns, 

and even sculptures have been found there. On its summit is a pile 

• 

• There is still alfbther Babylonian structure which the Mukalib might rqire- 
sent, and which has not yet been suggested by travellers. This is the sepulchre of 
Bel, variously looked upon ss the father of Mimrod, and as Nimrod himself. "It is 
well known that Banns I. overthrew that structure in his stral^ em to gain the 
city, and this mound stands at the very point where the EnpHi. tes would have 
passed the walls to flow between the two palaces. It was a struct^ % of much pre¬ 
tension, and Stndx) calls it “an admirable work.” Mr. Rich’s researches tend to 
shew, that like the pyramids of Egypt, this huge mound was also a sepulclnral mo¬ 
nument. * 
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of building consisting of walls and pici’S which face the cardinal points, 
eight feet in thickness, in some places ornamented with niches, and in 
Orel's strciigthQned by pilasters and buttresses, built of fine burnt 
brick. Not fiu" from this ruin, the ol&cm's of the expedition liad dis- 
intciTcd, a few days before our arrival, a rude sculpture of colossal 
dimensions, iind much mutilated, which had been called a lion by 
Kich, but wliich tliey agreed in considering as an elephant of whim 
the trunk was broken otf. On this mound is also a solitsuy tamarisk- 
tree, which I was the first to determine to be a species frequent in 
Persia, but not growing on the banks of the Euphintes. An interest¬ 
ing fact, as shewing, whether sprung from a seed or roots of the old 
lumging gardens or not, that stUl it, or its ancestors, were originally 
transported to this spot. To this tree tradition relates that the 
prophet of the Shiites, tied his hursc after the battle of Plillah. 

The next great mound within the enclosure, is called Amran, from 
a small-domed building upon its summit, said to be the tomb of 
Amran the son of All.” The figure of this mound approaches that of 
a quadrangle, and has been much dug into in the search for bricks, 
amulets, and other antiquities; it is separated from the Kasr by a 
valley covered with tufts of rank gross, and crossed by a low ridge 
of ruins. This, which is colled a causeway by Buckingham, may be 
the ruins of a bridge, which succeeded to the sub-aquatic tunnel of 
Semiramis. Tlie Kasr and Amran mounds ai‘e also separated from 
the river embankment, by a winding valley and ravine, the bottom of 
which, like that of the ravine between the two mounds themselves, is 
covered cither with saline plants or nitrous efflorescences, and appa¬ 
rently never had any buildings in it. 

AIL travellers have recognised in these ruins the probable remains 
of some of the palaces of Babylon; but a difficulty arose from the 
recoi-ded fact that the two palaces renowned in antiquity, stood upon 
opposite sides of the river. This difficulty would he obviated if wc 
admitted with Sennell that the Euphrates was brought to flow between 
the two mounds, when the Kdsr would represent the western, and the 
Amran the eastern palace—tlie one the old, the other the new palace, 
to which were attached the Imaging gardens. Porter, probably from 
the connecting mound, which, as previously observed, may be the 
ruins of a faUen bridge^ considers tliis idea of the river’s course as 
totally chimerical. There is, however, much to be said in its favour; 
and l^idcs that it is supported by actual appearances, it would serve 
to explain many facts connected with the history of the sieges of 
Babylon, and of the disposition of its ruins. • 

Besides the mins here described, there are several other lofty 
mounds wliich rise up sfiid around upcm the plain of Babylon. The 
two most remarkable of these are the Birs Nimrud, and the mound 
called A1 Heim&r, both having <m Cheir summits the usual structures 
of brick-work, like the Akka Kfif,jprobably the local temples of B$by- 
lonidn cities Img^one by. The Birs Nimrfid has been looked upon 
by many as the I'eal Babel. It is a venerable ruin, v^ch seen against 
the clew slgr, never fails to excite a sentiment of awe, an4 is the more 
remorkalde^r its utter loneliness. By the name, which is not Arabic, 
and from the circumstance of the distance of the Birs from the Baby¬ 
lonian mounds, strictly speaking, 1 have identified this ruin with 
the temple of Bursif of the Chaldeans, and the Borsi|^a of Strabo, 
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who places it fifteen miles from Babylon;* and where Nabonnedus 
flying fi'om Cp-us shut himself *iip, or was imprisoned. It was a 
famous manufacturing town of the Chaldeans, and it was from the 
Birssean looms that were obtained the richest clothes used in Babylon, 
and dyed in Tyrian purple. It is gratifying to find that Mr. Frazer, 
who has discussed the various theories and hypotheses which have 
been advanced regarding the ruins at Babylon, without bias or any 
wish to dogmatize upon what will probably never be satisfactorily 
detennined, has nevertheless inclined towards this view of the subject. 

The distance,” he says, “ which we find between the Birs and the 
Kasr, can never be made to conespond with that which would api>ear 
to have existed between these celebrated edifices according to every 
description of Babylon that lias reached our times.” If we admit the 
mound of A1 Helmar, as is done by many, as antong the ruins of 
Babylon, the obstacles to including the Birs among the same ruins are 
increased; the only diificidty Mr. Fraser could not get over was, “ if 
the Birs be pronounced a rdic of Borsippa, where are we to look for 
the temple of Belus?” this has been hypothetically answered in the 
previous details.. 

A peculiarity which cannot fail to strike every traveller, when 
roaming among the ruins of Babylon, is the vmy remarkable fulfilment 
of the prediction, that it sliould become the home of the wild beasts of 
the desert, and that doleful creatures should take up their abode there. 
TJiere is, indeed, scarcely a cave or hollow at which the traveller is 
not repelled at the entrance by the stench of wild beasts. At sunset, 
the loneliness and silence of the neighbourhood is broke upon by the 
piteous and unpleasant calls of hysenas, wolves, and jackalls. The 
rubbish everywhere reveals lizards, scorpions, and centipedes; jjorcu- 
pines live in the rents and fissures, bats cling to the crumbling walls, 
and owls sit moping all day long on the same ruined fragment. Rich 
further mentions that the Arabs told him of the existence of satyrs 
(no doubt monkeys), which they hunted with dogs, and eat the lower 
part, abstaining from the upper portion, on account of its resemblance 
to the human figure. 

Hillah is a large Arab town, occupying both sides of tlic river, the 
bazaars being on the left bank, and the castddated mansion of the 
l\u:kish governor, with the large portion o^ habitation^ on tlic right. 
The population, I should think, exceeds lfi,000; beii^ chiefly Arab, 
with a sprinkling of Christian and Jewisli traders and Turk ofiicials. 
The two towns are united by a bridge, and the steamer was brought 
to in front of the govemor^s residence. The Arabs of Hill^i, although 
residing in a town, were many of tiiem Be^lt'his flrom the desert, and 
Ibey li)^ shewn much jealou^ at the arrival of the steamer there: 
their anger venting it^lf against our Arab pilot, without whose 
assistance they tiionght we shoiiiu never have been aide to find oar 
way so far. The poor man was accordingly kept out of the-way till 
the morning of pur departure, when he was to go ashore, as pre^onsly 
arranged, under the protectiim of the governor. The reYmig^l 
Arabs fa^, however, watched their opportunity; and one of them 
rushed at him, in the transit between the vessel and tAs eastle, and 
nearly killed him with a blow of his war-faatdiet. ' Luekify for us, 
steam was just up; and such was the iudignatiem felt at ^s gross 

■ •• 
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outrage, that every one prepared himself for active retaliation. We 
had left on shore IMr. Uuss, of the Baghdad residency, who had 
acconipiinifd onr^iarty fi'oin that city, and he came alongside tlio ship, 
to inform ColonL-l Chesney that the Arabs were arming, Avhich, indeed, 
was easily visible, for the dense crowd that lined tlie shore had disap¬ 
peared; and only here and tliere the Arabs were seen in their dusty 
cloaks, skulking from Iioiise to house, or taking up a position beliind 
some crnmbliijg Avail, or fence of date-branches. The governor liad 
ordered the bridge to bo thrown o]>cn, so that there was no communi¬ 
cation except in their circular little gopher-boats, between the two 
parts of the town. 

Quitting the banks, Avhore our position was most unfavourable to 
dictate terms, or to engage, if necessary, tJie steamer sped its way 
down tlie channel, and passed through the bridge. Observing this, 
and tbioking that avc Avere going aAA’-ay, the Arabs came out of thei]* 
vantage position, and lined the banks, forming a dense body of mus¬ 
keteers, several thousands in number, and extentling nearly a nAile 
along the river. Their triumphant shputs of defiance rang through 
the date-groves, and from side to side of the broad Euphrates. ” There 
arc a good many of them,” I quietly remarked to the Colonel, Avho 
was standing near me, on the quarter-deck. It Avas, perhaiis, the first 
word that had been spoken since wc left the bank, for every one was 
too intent on his duty to find time for conversation. “ The more 
we shall have to kill,” answered the Colonel; a rare mode of si>eech 
with him, Avho was always so favourable to the Arabs, and most poi-- 
ticularly oi>posed to quaiTolling or fighting with tliem; but perliaps he 
did it, as he thought, to keep up my spirits. Orders to bring the 
steamer about, and turn her head iqi the stream, Avere now given; and 
to our great satisfaetioii, and to the infinite surprise of the dusky 
•Avarriors Avho lined the banks, the black (Eblis; looking ship, nOAV took 
her Avay up against the current, Avith almost the same facility that she 
had gone doAvn tlic stream, and again passing the bridge, took up a 
commanding ]}03ition in mid-Avatcrs between the hostile ]>ai'ties. Tliis 
Avas one of the most interesting moments that had occurred during the 
naAdgation of the river; avc had never be<JU opposed to such a number, 
and tliat on both sides of us, and avc waited in intense anxiety for the 
comiucncemen{ of hostilities. Bnt the Arabs had triumphed too soon; 
they saw the ^vantage of our position ; they had been drawn, by 
ignorance of the steamer’s poAver to stem, the current, from out of 
their cover; they knew that Ave had great guns on board, and not a 
musket was lifted against us. So, after a short pause, the ship Avaa 
.steered up to the castle, ^nd Colonel Estcourt and Mr. Rassam started 
on the rather dangerous mission of going ashore in a boat, but they 
landed in safety; and gaining the governor’s presence, assured them¬ 
selves, first, that the guilty parties nad been made prisoners of; and 
secondly, that they should be sent for trial to the Pasha oi' Baghdad, 
so thft justice would be done under the eye of the British authorities. 
This was most positively engaged to be done by the I'urkisli governor; 
and we then quitted the city, where, previous- to this untoward event, 
much friendQ^ intercommunication had existed betAveen the ship’s crews 
and the natives, more especially the Christian and Jewish traders ; 
and a good feeling hod been established, which happily, from after 
e^ericYoe, Ave found that the savage conduct of a few Bedwins was 
Hot able to (lestroy. *■ 
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THE HEIRESS OF EABY. 

BY MISS SKELTON. * 

In Raby Hall sits the heiress of the lands of Baby, with tlie sunlight 
streaming through the latticed-windows upon a brow and cheek, 
which, from that rich glow, take all they own of colour. Pale is that 
cheek—^pale with thouglit and care! Sad is that brow—sad with the 
sickness of the heart! The heiress of Baby is young, and beautiful, 
and rich; her home is fair; her wide domains are such as might dov/er 
a princess. 

Noble is the hall of Raby; the lofty ceiling is rich with costly 
painting; the carving of the oaken comice is wondrous to behold; the 
sunlight gleams uijon its burnished gilding; the gay Pompartments of 
the walls are traced by tvreaths of carved and gilded flowers; in each 
recess some mirror dazzles, or some matchless picture chams the eye; 
—^thc wealth of ages is lavished upon that room. In the centre of 
one side of the apartment, the huge tire-place was bright with polished 
marble; the rnantel-piecc was surrounded with flowers and figures, 
carved, and standing forth in high relief—the compartments being filled 
up with exqui»itc paintings—this mantel-piece was loaded with splendid 
porcelain, while al)Ovc it, smiling from the massive frame, shone the 
sweet face of a Madonna—each tint, each touch, telling of the hand of 
Raphael. The whole apartment was surrounded w'ith evidences of 
taste and wealth; the iurniture was I'ich with velvet, burning with 
gold; the carpet, soft as softest turf, painted of a thousand colours, 
admitted not the sound of a footfall; luxurious couches, massive tables, 
all that was requisite for comfort, and all that could add to eftect, 
were crowded into this gay cliambor. On the opposite side to the 
fire-place, rose to the ceiling four stately windows, in deep recesses, 
the stained glass latticud-pancd. Through these the sunbeams shone; 
through these came that wiumi sunset glow, toudiing, with heaven- 
bom tints, the sweet face of the Madonna, tinging the sad, upturncil 
brow, tinging the white hollow check of the one who owned all this. 

Gazing forth from these stately windows, she looked into the beauty 
and the pomp of her own broad domains, her well-trimmed gardens, 
her sweeping lawns, her noble woods waying in tb# distance, the 
shining of the rolling river, the glory of the far-off sea! Her eyes 
were Med with tears; she saw not the beauty and the pomp before 
lier; for her no sunbeams shone; for her purple lights were dim—the 
glory had departed! 

The mqih^-heircss loved, and he she lov^d was far away. Away, 
she Knew not where. Danger was around his path. Danger, and the 
dread of death—proscribed-*-an^utlawed man! Wilfired de Winston 
lurked in secret places—a pric*> uiwn his head! For he had joined 
the followers of the rash and misguided Monmouth, in whose short¬ 
lived success 1^ had shared, with whom he had suffered defeaf^ with 
whom he Imd fled, and whose fate of captivity he had narrowly escaped! 
Monmouth went to a shameful death—^the doom of a traitor; and 
Wilfmd, with money offered for his blood, was hiding Sn woods and 
caves, in the hourly dread of detection! Wonder not that Isabel was 
sod, and. pide, and tearful, for weeks had passed, and she knew not 
aught of Wilfred. The grief that knows—assured, inevitabler-strikes 
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at the very roots of life and happineas—^ia scarcely worse to bear than 
that suspense which holds the hearf upon a constant rack <rf torture 
and of doubt. Compared to this suspense, the certjiinty of ill is almost 
repose. Dreadful may be the blow; but at least, the worst is known. 
So with Isabella; the torments of hope deferred—^tho anguish of well- 
founded feai*,—these ate into her very soul, stealing, day by day, her 
beauty and her bloom away. For she was beautiful indeed. And 
even HOW, witli that white cheek and trembling lip, that clouded brow, 
and those tear-laden eyes, is she not most lovely? 

The sunlight fades, the twilight comes apace, the purple mists ore 
on the river, the streak of light grows faint upon the sea, the gloom 
is gathering round her brow, is deep within her heart. Suddenly, she 
rises to her feet—her quick ear has caught the distant sound of 
coming hoofs; tlm clatter of a flying steed grows nearer and more near; 
she hears it in tlie windijigs of the road—now rising with the rising 
wind—now sinking witli the sinking bhist—now loud across the open 
heath—now lost and deadened amid the tliick trees of the park. Nearer 
and more near it comes. How wildly bents her heart. It dies from the 
hard road; it is agmn renewed upon the softer gravel of the avenue to 
Kaby Hall. The horseman I'ides for Baby, and rides in haste. He may 
bring her tidings of her lover. Nay, her lover may himself be near. 

“ Lights! lights!” she cries; and lights are brought. “ Open the 
door!—open! and that soon! One comes in haste! and he may bring 
me tidings! 'Ihrow wide the gate, and lot the stranger enter!” And 
the stnmger entered. Sxminging from his weary steed, he rushcii into 
the hall—another moment, Isal^lla was in his arms! No stranger, 
but Wilfre<i de Winston! 

The first warm greetings over, W’ilfred seated Mmsclf by her side; 
he took her liand in his; he giused upon her face, that face which to 
liini had been the stoi* of happier years, and which, in waning lustre, 
still looked with unchanged truth upon his waning fortmies. 

Wilfred was apxmreutly alM>ut thirty years of age, with a face most 
beautiful in feature and in hues, hut wearing a wild recklessness of 
expression meet for one of such desjieratc foituiics, such blighted 
hopes and effoi'ts. Now, his face was i>ale and wan, but lus eye was full 
of fire unquenched—^fuU, as it turned upon her, of an undiminished love. 

“ I have eon^e, Isabel, to say farewell. I go upon a journey, from 
which there is no returning. Long is the way—d^'k, and untrodden; 
and I must go alone,—and ere I go, 1 would say farewell.” 

“ Nay, Wilfred, thou goest not alone. Whither thou fleest, there 
flee 1 also. We have been parted; but it shall be for the last time. 
Wo part no more.” 

** It must be so, Isabelhu Listen to my tale—brief the apace I have 
to spare—but those last moments shall be given ta thee. Listen to 
my tale:— 

For long weeks have 1 hidden amid woods tmd rocks, looking 
momedltlyibr ci^pture or death. A {urice is on myiiead; and the 
searchers for blood have been unwearied in their effortst Many a 
time hava I seen them pass the spots where 1 liave been eonoealed, so 
closely, timt Pmight have touched them, often dragging in their bonds 
some wretched comrade of mint^ who had been less fertunate than 
myself in his choice of hiding-place. And often have I longed for 
one only /jf these hunters after men to cross my path, th^ hand to 
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hand, fighting bravely, I might cast away the life of which I was 
weary. Well, but sickening of tlds miserable existence, I resolved to 
make one effort for liberty, for hope, for happiness. *1 have cast all 
upon the die, and I have lost! Entering the town of Somerton by 
night, I proceeded to a house where I believed I should be safe. I 
procured this dress^the costume of a plain country gentleman. 1 
remained concealed until towards the close of day. I then purchased 
a horse of my landlord, and rode boldly from the town. So calm and 
unconcerned w'os my bearing, that the few soldiers of the king’s army 
remaining in the town did not dare to stop me, taking me, no 
doubt, for some loyal adherent of the government riding towards 
Bridgewater on business with the court then sitting. I hod but one 
intent in this conduct—^it was to visit thee. I hoped wo might have 
fied together to the sea-coast, and then^ found shi^lping fbr some 
distant land. But all is in vain: 1 was discovered. I believe, 
betrayed by my entertainer in Somerton. The hell-hounds of the chase 
are on my track. Another hour, and wo. shall be for ever parted!” 

Isabella started to her feet. Fly, Wilfred! —fly! At leasl^ con¬ 
ceal thyself. They will not seek thee here. Or let us fly into the 
wooils. Stay not thus, in the very face of danger! ” And she glanced 
towards the windows, tlirough which, still enclascd, the trembling 
moonbeams streamed upon the floor, mingling with the yellow light of 
the tapers aTOund the room. 

“ ’Ti.s too late, the house is already surrounded. I saw the men 
behind me defiling into the park and towards the shrubberies, as I 
dashed into the avenue. They are on foot, and come but slowly. 
But they are sure of their prey. They know I cannot leave thy lands 
without falling among the dragoons now on the patrol. I am in a trap 
—caught at last. Concealment—flight—might delay, cannot now pre¬ 
vent, the fate that must be mine. Let me ^vitli thee linger to the last. 
Oh!” he added, springing from liis seat, and flinging his arm wildly 
upwards—“ Oh! to die thus— thus, in the very dawn of life—with so 
mucli happiness within my grasp—so beloved—so full of love—^to lose 
all! ’Tis indeed bitter! Would that I had never been!—would that 
we had never met! Oh, Isabella! I fear thou wilt suffer much for me 
—^thou wilt not soon forget thy Wilfred I Would to God, for tiiy 
sake, dearest, we had never met!” • , . 

Motionless as a statue, pale—^pale as marble—^witli clasped hands, 
and wild, staring eyes, she gazed upon him. Only did she mnrmur— 
“ Is there no resource? ” And all he said was—“ There is none.” 

But other sounds came upon the night air which moans so sadly 
round the Hall of Baby; and that white stijpak of moonlight which 
trembles on the floor is dcu'kened by a shadow crossing it from with¬ 
out. Twice did the shadow pass^ Both saw it as it swept in silence 
by—the herald of a coming do mi! Then rose the storm, shrieks, 
shouts, and impraeotionB, loud demands for admittance—threats, 
damoura, violen^. No admittance was afforded them; the terrified 
domestics awaited the orders of their mistress; and she seemed turned 
to stone. - But the iron bolts gave way, the heavy staples yidd, the 
ponderous door fifths inward with a crash. * 

The soldiers of the king ace in the hall and passages—ere in that 
noble room—arms and uniforms are glittering in the mii^led lights— 
scarlet, steel, and gold. Through the window streams the moanligh^ 
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toucliiu" crc.st and corslet, drawn ^woixl, and gleaming helm. From 
the golden laiqw, from the waxen tapers, nearer beams are shed, 
lighting each \rar-worn visage, each remorseless brow, while crest 
and corslet, drawn sword and gleaming helm, dark face and war-worn 
brow. Hash back from countless miiTors, each shape a liundred times 
repeated. Loud were their voices as they entered the i*oom; but in a 
mimieiit, all is hushed in wonderment and pity. No fierce rebel waits 
with weapon bared to light lor life and liberty,—only two lovers, 
clasped ill mute embrace, kneel on the painted floor. 

The leader advances. Yield thyself, De Winston! In the king’s 
name we make thee prisoner! ” 

Up rises Isabella, bursting from licr lover’s arms. “ Spare him— 
spare him! Let him go free, and all I have is thine!” 

Eagerly she turns towards the commander—^tiirns from De Winston 
-—who, still upon his knees, heeds not aught. “ Spare him—^spare 
liim! Let us go hence in peace, and all I have is thine!” 

Sadly that stern leader gazed in Iicr face. He lays his liand upon 
her arm. “ Lady, ’tis too late.” He draws her on one side, lie points 
to the floor-^Acrc the life-blood is already red; and as she turns, her 
lover, who had fallen upon his sword, rolls lifeless to her feet!—no, 
not lifeless, sense and feeling yet remain, though both arc ebbing fast 
away. Still, as she kneels, in anguish liy his siile, he lifts his eyes to her.s 
—^still, by mute gesture, or by broken murmurs, shews forth bis dying 
lo\ e. His bead is on her breast—with Iii.s passing breath, her hca^■y 
sighs are mingled. His •eyes, deatb-swimmiiig, speak deeper anguish 
as they meet the anguish in tlie eyes above. Vainly she strives to 
stanch the gushing life-blood—her long dark Lair is dabbli'd in the 
crimson sti*eam. J3ut the death-swimming eyes groiv fixed and glassy 
—the blood more slowly fiowo—the band, so cold and damp, relaxes in 
its rigid gi’asp—the breath is ceasing—^uow, hath wliolly ceased! Down 
rolls that heavy weight upon tlie floor—down sinks Isabella, her face 
upon his breast. Then they raise them: they bear her to her coucii, 
—they bear him to bis grave! 

Through the long night—the long, long, weary night—rose her loud, 
fearful cries; the weeping maidens gather round their mistress; those 
sounds bring thought and sadnc.«3 even to that rude band of soldiers; 
tlicy thrill witli horror the pale watchers by the dead! 

liut for that spirit’s agony tlicre cometh a rest at last—the struggle 
and the conflict shall soon be over—soon shall cease those bitter sobs 
—those heart-rending shrieks. Faint grow the shrieks, more low the 
heavy sighs; now the faint shrieks arc over; hushed‘the heavy sighs. 
And she is dying—she^is dead! So rest—so I’est at last, poor broken 
heart! 

O’er 1ti$ neglected grave the summer grass w’avcs thickly—the w'inter 
snovr lies deep. Over her stately rest, the groined roof is dim hi 
awful height. Princes and nobles are beside her in her .slumbers. 
Where she lieth alone in death, morning and night, ^hat mighty fane 
fills with the voice of prayer. Morning and night its echoing aisles 
peal to rich choral music. But /ic, with nothing o’er him but the sky, 
with none 'beside him but the poor and lowly, wdtli no sound near 
him but the rushing of the storm, or the hyv singing of the mourning 
wind, sleepeth as still a sleep. 
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THE ELOQUENT PASTOll DEAD. 

DY LAMAK ni^AMCllABS. 

Lament not for the vanish'd! Eaith to him 
Is now a faltering star, far off and dim. 

And Life a spectre, volatile and grim. 

Weep not, ;>’e mourners, for the great one lost! 

Rich sunshine lies beyond this night of frost— 
Our*troubles are not worth the tears they cost. , 

Give forth the song of love, the steadfast vow— 

3fo tear!—for Death and He are parted now. 

And life sits throned on his conscions brow. 

Oh, mourn not! Yet remember what has been— 
How buoyantly he trod*this troubled scene, 

The pathways of his spirit always green! 

He taught the cheerfulness that still is ours. 

The sweetness that still lurks in human powers;— 
If heaven be full of stars, the earth has dowers! 

His was the searching thought, the glowing mind; 
The gentle will to others’ soon resign’dj 
Hut more than all, the fueling just and kind. 

His pleasures were as melodics from reeds— 

Sweet books, deep music, and unselfish deeds. 
Finding immortal flowers in hiunau weeds. 

His soul was a vast sea, wide, clear, serene. 

Deep in whose breast the mirror’d Heaven was seen. 
Yet picturing Earth, and all her valleys green. 

Fancy was his, and learning, and fine sense;— 

Were these the secret of his power intense ? 

No, it was Love that gave him eloquence. 

Sweet were his words; the bark’s song high ab )vc 
They rlvall’d now, and now the forest'dovc; 

The various tones had one inspirer—Love! 

His brow, illumined with the sage’s fire, 

His voice, out-riuglng like a poet’s lyre— 

Thu a^ed heard a friend, the child a sire. 

True to his kind, nor of himself afraid, . 

He deem’d that love of God was best arrawd 
In lore of all the tbmgs that God has made. 

He deem’d man’s life no fe> crish dream of care. 

But a high pathway into fireer air. 

Lit up with golden hopes and duties fair. 

He shew’d how wisdom turns Us hours to years. 
Feeding the heart on joys instead of fears. 

And worships God in smiles, and not in tears. 

His thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled. 

On whose fhr top an Angel stood and smiled— 

Yet, in his heart, was he a simple Child. 

A A 2 • 
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MYSTERY. 

A TBADITION OF TEMVLK-JJAR. 

BX CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 

“ LovcwU. When saw you him? _ 

Neighbour, Wc saw him not this month. Pray God, hu be not made away. 

iMoewit. Ha! It’s no time to question then. 

JVeighbour. About three weeks since, I heard a doleful cry, as I sate up. 

Jjovemt. ’Tis strange that none will answer. 'Wliat trade art thou ? 

Aeighbour. A smith, an't please your w'orship. 

JLoveivit. Then lend me thy help to get this door open.”—B en Joxson. 

“ London is once again before me!” sulilo<iuizcil a travel-worn young 
man, a.<? he stood on the summit of Highgate Hill, a little after dawn, 
on a clear September day, in the year 1746, and looked towards the 
metropolis, of which tlie form and extent tverc sharply defined in early 
transjiarent light. The morning nii.sts, frequent in Autumn, liad 
been cleared away by the uprising sun’s horizontal b(»uns; and these, 
striking against the dome of St. Paul’s, revealed, with .•singular beauty 
of effect, the grace and majesty belonging to tliis portion of Wren’s 
mastcrpieec. 

“ How noble, bow holy,” thought our traveller, “ does that mighty 
cathedral look aiuid.st the labyrinth of hoUi5C.s at its foot—towering 
over tliem as if in protection! From the serenity wdiicli wrap.'< the 
vajjt city at present, one would little expect that in another hour its 
million chimneys will send »tp into the clear air their columns of black 
SJiioke, under who-se canopy countless men wdll Avake to the turmoil of 
business, or the riot of dissi[»ation, or tlie pangs of waiit. Ahis! how- 
different the thoughts that distract me now, from tho-sc by Avhich I 
wa.s animated in my former long A'isit to tJic capital! Let me. not, 
however, think of that; hut neiwe myself to the fulfilment of a stern 
and ghastly purpose.” 

Having rested awhile—^for, wishing to be alone on the road, he 
had journeyed all night on foot, and was weary—^thc young man 
resumed his course towards London, ■which he entered by Gray’s Inn 
Lane; Avhen, cro.ssing Holborn, and [>assing doAvn Chancery-lane, he 
reached Temple Bar. Here he stopped, mid pi'essixl his hands over 
his ej-^es, as if under the influence of some strong terror. At length, 
recovering himself, and summoning a kind of crfavulsive resolution, 
he gazed up shuddertngly to the lionible spectacle on tlie suuunit of 
the gate—row of three heads on iron pole.s, which had been severed 
from the bodies of some of the Mancliester rebels, executed at Keii- 
nington, on the 30th of July, in the year of whi^th we Avrite. James 
Dawson, whose fate furnished Shenstone with the subject of a ballad, 
suflfered at the same time. • * 

The young man groaned in bitterness of heart, as he surveyed this 
grisly peospect. Seeing several people about Avitli spy-glasses, Avhich 
they let out to gratify the strange curiosity of those avIio wished to 
scan such horrid relics,* he hired one of the telescopes, and, having 

• Sue an allniiion toe this practice, in Horae;! Walpole’s Letter to George 
Montagu, Esq., dated Ang. 16,1746. 
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looked intently tlu'ougli it for some time, heaved a deep sigh, wiped 
away the tcai-s lliat had gathered in his eyes, returned the glass, paid 
the itinerant speculator, and struck up one of the narrow lanes, on 
the north-east side of Temple Bar. Here he engaged a furnished 
apiirtmcnt, and procured food and repose—such repose, at least, as the 
excited state of his heart and soul would permit. 

His landlord, a venerable personage, insisted on waiting on him; 
and he was much pleased by the unremitting attentions of this indi¬ 
vidual, though to others, ])crhaps, such assiduities might have seemed 
like prying. On his host demanding the name of his lodger, the 
young man called himself Andrew Lidiard; and, in return, the former 
designated himself as Gervas Estridge. Our new acquaintances soon 
became intimate; and for the first few days, conversed with each 
other, hour after horn’. ^ 

But a change ensued in the manner of then* intercourse. Persons 
of the same religious persuasion soon detect each other’s faith; and 
none ai'o readier in this kind of recognition than Bomou Catholics, 
whose expressions, tenour of thought, allusions, adjurations, &c., 
speedily make tiiem known to their brethren. Thus it was with our 
landioi^ and bis lodger; and no small comfort was oiTorded to the 
latter Avhen he discovered that he was located in the house of a popish 
priest. This complacency, however, was not shared by the reverend 
personage himself; who, instead of associating more tiian ever with 
his inmate, as might have been expected upon learning his faith, grew 
strange to him, though the young man was never absent from home 
exceiJt after night-fall. “ * 

“ I like not this papistical lodger of mine,” ruminated Estridge, 
one wild and boisterous night, about a fortnight after Lidiard liad 
taken up his abode in London; “ it behoved me to keep clear of 
Bc man Catholics. Would he had never come hitlier! The extrava¬ 
gant price I asked ibr my ixmms, I hoped would deter any one from 
taking them. Lidiard, however, made no question about terms; but 
paid me at once, absiu’dly large as the sum was, a month’s i-ent in 
advance. He must have some strong motive for coming to this spot. 
Would the month was up! I’ll then get rid of him. He is not safe 
company. Can he be here in disguise? His manner and his dress 
are uot consistent. I fear him. Shall I leave my house? No! 
’Twould he madness! No othci* dwelling in London TX)ntaina such 
- All! is not that Ids footstep on the stairs?” 

A gentle tap was heard at the room door. Come in!” said 
Estridge. 

The person %^io entered was not Lidiard, os the priest expected, 
but a female servant who, since her girlhuodf liad lived witli Father 
Estridge. She was now about threc-and-twenty years of age—a 
lumpish, half-idiotic sort of wopsan, whom incessant watchfulness and 
perpetu^ scheming had gifted with cunning. 

“ So, Bachael,” said Estridge, “ you are come home at last. I am 
sorry, my girl, ynu shoidd have been out in such weather. I’m right 
glad to see you back. Tell me everything.” 

“ You’d a’ seen mo afore, master, had there been a®y danger,” 
returned the girl, running her front finger along the e<%e of her 
bonnet to throw off the rain-di’ops tliat hung there. 

“ I know it, good Bachael,” rejoined Estridge. 
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“ I was close upon their hecis, all the time,” continued the girl. 
“ They went into a good many houses; hut w'hen they asked at the 
cliandlet'Vshop down the court, who ’twas as lived in our house, and 
was told as 'twas an old man as letted lodgings, they didn’t want to 
know no more, a|id scoured right aw'ay. I was buying of a piece of 
bacon all the time they was axing their tpicstions at the shop, so 
tlicy never suspected nothing of me.” 

“ Well done, Rachael,” returned the priest; “nowyou perceive the 
wisdom of my olFering to let lodgings. Still, it is a daring tiling, and 
may involve much risk. Do you know, my girl, I’m not exactly easy 
about this lodger of ours. He evidently distrusts «*, for lie has 
placed a new lock on one of the closets in his room.” 

“ Oh, there’s no harm in he,” responded Rachael. “ If I thought 
there was- ” 

“ Well, well, you are a faitlifiil creature," interrupted the priest. 
“ Now go and change your clothes. You are wet through.” 

The woman disappeared, luid left Estridge to resume his cogitations 
about Lidiard. He paced for some minutes up and down liis room. 
At length, his ajijirehensions seemed to he somcwliat relieved. “ After 
all,” thought In-, “ my dread of this young stranger may be vain. 
Nothing is so perversely ingenious as fear in conjuring up false 
phantoms. God scud the present may be so! Yet, what is it that 
tempts this Lidiard out to his night-perambLdutions? Fool that I am! 
1 can perhaps know that, and everj tbiug else which may be necessary 
to me, if I draw liim to confession in niy character of priest. I will 
toy it this very night. He will hardly .-.ally fortli in such desperate 
weather. The tempest is increasing; the rain conies doivn in torrents; 
the lightning grows more quick, more dazzling, more perilous; and, 
bark! the tlreadful thunder smites our roof, ns though it would hammer 
it to fragments. It is very late. Lidianl must be in his room. I 
will even now go to liira, and endeavour to fathom his secret. 

With this> view, Father Estridge repaired to Lidiard’s apartment. 
Having knocked, and received no answer, he opened the door, and 
walked in. No one was tliere. The terrors of the night had not 
kept the young man in door. “ I will sit up for him,” ejaculated 
Estridge, “ though he has the means of admitting himself. If possible, 
I will tempt him to repose confidence in me.” 

Estridge accordingly 'remained fur upwards of an hour on the 
watch, when hearing the outer door opened, he presented himself in 
the passage, and kindly accosted Lidiard as he entered, enveloped 
in his clo^. The young man fell back for a moment as he saw his 
host; but, soon recovering composure, be passed along thejiassage, 
and would have ascendtid the stairs to his own chamber, had he not 
been stopped by bis landlord. 

What, not a single word of greeting, and on such a night, too!” 
exclaimed Estridge. “ As I knew you were ont in this conunotmu of 
the elements, 1 have remained up to receive you, and to administci; to 
your comforts.” « 

“ Thank you,” replied the young man; “ but sdl I want to-night is 
my bed.” 

“ You have not supped, 1 dare say,” returned Estridge; “for you 
look pale and exhausted. I am sure you need refreshment. Come 
to my room; you will there fmd food and a fire.” 
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I do not need them,” said Lidiord. “ Let me pass, I beg.” 

“ Come,” pursued the priest, laying his hand on Lidiard’s arm, “ do 
not thus cast off the wcU-meaut offices of a friend. Depend on it, you 
will sleep the better after being refreshed with meat and di'ink.” 

“Let me pass, I say!” thundered the young man, impatiently 
pushing his host aside, and rushing up the stairs to his own room. 
Estridge was about to follow lum, when he heard the door of bis 
lodger’s chamber locked. 

“ What can be the meaning of all this?” thought Estridge. “ llis 
absence till such an hour on such a night—^liis perturbation—^his de¬ 
termination to bo alon^ are all unaccountable; and the roughness of 
his manner to me personally, bodes no good. I am all impatience— 
jdl apprehension. But I must endeavour to lull my disquietude for 
the remainder of the night.” * 

With this reflection, the priest retired to his bed, though not tp 
sleep. 

In the morning, the whole neighbourhood of Temple Bar was in 
commotion. One of the heads on the gate was missing, and <;fonjec- 
ture was at a loss to account for its disappearance. That it should be 
displaced, could not be attributed to the turbulence of the preceding 
night; for the violent thunder and lightning had been accompanied by 
very little wind, and neither of the other heads were in the least shaken 
from their position. Besides, they had only recently been fixed on 
the spikes, and '»vere so firmly placed as not to be easily dislodged. 
Inquiry was made in every direction; but-no information could be 
gained. One of the neighbours, indeed, a drunken fellow, pretended 
that os he was returning home at a late hour, he had seen, or imagined 
he had seen, during a fiash of lightning, a tall, dim figure on the 
summit of the gat(i; but the gleam was only momentary, and the 
quickly-succeediiig darkness veiled the object from his view. This 
story was not believed, especially as t^e authurily was so doubtful; it 
was held to be one of those marvellous relations incident to every un¬ 
accountable event. IIoAv, indeed, could any person scale such a place 
as the Bar without ladders? and had ladders been used, the watclun^ 
must liavc seen them. That the head could nowhere be found, was 
certain; but the ghostly story of the tall, dim figure on the summit of 
the gate, obtained no credence. It was evidently the moi’ning dream 
of a drunkard. Young Lidiard appeared as busy as others in endea¬ 
vouring to fathom the mystery; but investigation was fruitless. 

The circumstance, however, in a few days was almost forgotten, 
except by Estridge, to whom it caused considerable alann. • His un¬ 
easiness visibly increased, and he estrang^ himself more and more 
from his lodger. This was attributed by Lidiord to resentment at the 
impetuous conduct he had shewn |o his host on ihe night of the storm, 
when exhaustion and weariness iiad overcome his usu^ good mann^; 
and he watched for an opportunity to make some apology fq^ hjs 
r#dcness. But.aU his applications for an interview were met by 
excuses that the priest was engaged in spiritual matters, or was no^ at 
home. Lidiard, therefore, trusted that chance would^ftimi^ the 
means of reconcilement. 

One afternoon, while taking liis dinner at a tavern, the young num, 
who was now more frec|uently abroad during day-tame, saw in the 
Gazette a reward offered for the apprehension of a man who had com- 
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mitted felony. Tlie minute description of the delinquent’s person and 
age (tliirty-tive ycai‘s) aiTosted Lutiard’s attention; and it was more¬ 
over stilted, that4be accused was supposed to be concealed eitlio* in 
Lotulun, ur its vicinity. One of the objects which drew Lidiard to 
town was to hunt out a man whose personal characteristics, as they 
had been stated to him, were identical with those in the advertise¬ 
ment. It was not, however, in reference to this felony that Lidiard 
desired to find the person in question; a far dilFerent motive instigated 
him; and he was resolved, if possible, to see the fugitive before he 
should be captm'cd by the officers of the law. But what measures 
could he adopt to approach an individual so closely concealed? 

“ Shall I consult my landlord?” thought Lidiard. “He is a man 
who, from his advanced age, must have seen much of the world. 
As the fugitive is of our own religion, Estridge may be the means of 
bringing us togethei*. Pll try him; that is, if he’ll give me an inter¬ 
view, which his late reserved and distant conduct dmosl forbids me 
to hope.” 

Resolving, however, to make the at^mpt, Lidiard procured a copy 
of the Gazette, rcturaed to his lodgings, and having sent a pressing 
request to Estridge, was, after a time, summoned by Rachael to the 
priest’s sitting-room. 

“ I have intruded on you, reverend Sir,” said the young man, as he 
went into the priest’s presfflace, “ to ask your counsel on a matter 
touching which I feel great anxiety. But first, let me crave pardon 
for my rudeness on the night when you were so good as to sit up for 
me, and when your proflered civilities were uncourteously repelled. 
Your charity, I hope, will find some palliation for ray conduct in the 
fatigue I then suficred, and in my long exposure to the roughest 
weather I was ever out in. Forgive me, 1 pray.” 

“ Enough,” replied the priest, extending his hand, which the other 
grasped. “Let us not again advert to the subject. In what way can 
I now serve you?” * 

“ You have, no doubt, noticed,” pursued Lidiard, “ that I am a 
stranger in London, and that I pass my time solitarily. Perhaps, you 
may have wondered wrhat brings me hither. I will tell you. I have 
an anxious and pressing motive to trace out an individual, who 1 
believe is lurking somewj^erc in this great wilderness of houses. Like 
you and I, he is of the Romish church; and it has occurred to me 
that, in your priestly char.icter, you may have a much wider nircle of 
acquaintance among the limited number of adherents to our persecuted 
faith at present in London, than a mere layman can boast.” 

“Very likely,” responded Estridge. “But who is the man of 
whom you are in search?” 

“ Why, I am sorry to say, his fame is not very good at present,” 
replied Lidiard. “ In this paper,” liie continued, lading the Gazette 
to Estridge, ‘‘ you will see not only the offence he is charged with, 
and ihac he now goes by the name of Brabant, but a statement of Ins 
religion, and a description of his person.” ‘ 

Estridge took the paper, and read the advertisement two or three 
times attentively, as if he would get it by heart. “ I know this man,” 
said he. “ For what purpose do you require to sec him?” 

Lidiard paused for some little time. At Icngtli he said in rather a 
trcmuleus voice, “ Why, it .seems that he has been hunted from place 
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to place, perhaps by protestant malignity. The charge of felony may 
be trumped up against him. The persecution of bigotry is witfiout 
limit. I would bring him rest.” 

The priest scanned his lodger’s features as though he would look into 
his very soul. " Good!” said he. “ You shall see Brabant to-morrow 
‘ evening at this time.” 

“ Where?” eagerly demanded Lidiard. 

“ Here,” replied tlie priest. “ That Brabant is unhappy, I have 
long perceived; though 1 cannot believe he has sinned so deeply as 
this paper states. I will bring him to confession. Whatever may be 
his giiUt, much or little, he must not want for spiritual comfort; after 
which, you may, if it be in your power, fulfil your views by insuring 
his secular repose.” 

“ Leave that to me, good father,” regoined Lidiard. If you send 
him to my room after your sacred ministrations are over, it will be 
enough.” 

“It shall be done,” .replied Estridge. “You will now, my good 
friend, excuse me if I say, that business of an urgent nature requires 
mo to be alone.” • 

“ Do not let me be a trespasser,” said the young man, retiring. 
“ Then I shall see you and Brabimt to-morrow evening?” 

“Yes; good night.” 

Lidiard returned to liis own room, not a little excited by the pros¬ 
pect that the purpose of his visit to London was so near fruition. Ho 
sat some time in meditation. It grew late. The house was perfectly 
quiet. He lay down in his bed; but mthout offering up his usum 
prayers. The night passed without bringing liim sleep; and he was 
glad when morning was sufficiently advanced for him to rise. Bachael 
placed his breakfast befoi'C liini, but he could not eat; and though the 
gii‘1 watched him narrowly, his mind was too much pre-occupied to 
permit Ms noticing her keen scrutiny. Mid-day passed, and evening 
drew nigh. Lidiard sat at his window to watch for the approach of 
him whom he hod been taught to expect. But no one came, nor did 
he see anytMng of Estridge. At length, tormented with suspense, he 
rang his bcU, and brought Bachael to his room. * 

“ Can I see your master?” inquired he. 

“Master!” echoed the girl. “Why, bless you. Sir, master took 
and went out of town—a matter of ten miles off—vdry early this 
mornings Didn’t you know it?” 

“ Nor^ndeed,” replied Lidiard. “ He is gone for Brabant,” thought 
he to himself. THiien addressing Bachael, he said, “ You expect him 
back every moment, don’t you?” 

“D».arme, no!” was the reply. “He is tery poorly—^vmy bad; 
and is gone into the country for change of air. lie won’t come home 
for a matter of three weeks.” • ^ t 

Lidiard could hardly believe his ears. “Why,” said he, “your 
master made an appointment with me for this very evening. Strange 
that he should deport without any explanation! Did he leave no 
message for me?” 

“ No,” replied the girl. ^ ^ 

“I fear I have acted unwisely,” said Lidiard to himsdf, when 
Bachael had 1^ the room. “ I nave played into Brabant’s hands. 
It is evident to me that Estridge has gone to'put Ms man on the alert. 
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What folly, what madness, could have possessed me to disclose my 
wish to any one? Cur.sc on my stupidity! I have foiled myself!” 

In such bitter reflections and self-upbraidings, the young man 
parsed the time till after midnight. Ue thought not of going to bed, 
weary ns the preceding night’s sleeplessness had made him. As he 
sat wrapped in painful meditations, he heard a key turned stealthily 
in the street-door, followed by cautious footsteps along the passage, 
and down the kitchen stairs. “ W^ho can this be at such an hour?” 
thought the young man. “Estridge? No. Why should he enter 
his own house like a night-thief? .^d yet let mo not be too hasty 
in conclusions. He has played me falsely, that’s evident. A man 
who commits one deception, will practise another. Wlio is this 
Estridge? A priest? 1 begin to doubt it. The manner of his life 
differs from that of every clergyman I have known. The .story of his 
having goue into the country may be a He of that sinister-looking 
wench. If I thought it was he who had just entered! the house, 1 
would confront him at all ha/urd.s, and rebuke his duplicity. Ay, and 
I will go down, come what, come may,” continued starting on his 
feet. '‘My ear traced the steps to the kitchen. Better anything 
thou this bewildering suspense! If the stealtliy visitant be indeed 
Estridge, I will never leave him till he has put Brabant in my power.” 

liidiard now took off his shoes, and desciinded the stairs on tip-toe, 
till he arrived at the kitchen-door. Had it been locked, he was pre¬ 
pared, in the fronzy of his excitement, to burst it open. On turning 
the handle, however, the door gave Avay, and ho entered. Estridge 
was, indeed, there; but*though his aspect differed from that which he 
usually had, there was little difliculty in recognising him. A tem¬ 
porary bed was at his side; his coat and waistcoat were off; and a wig 
of grey hair lay on the table. Estridge, moreover, looked consider¬ 
ably younger than Lidiard had ever seen him. 

Confounded as the man was, he sought to mask, by an indignant 
manner, the effect of his surprise at so sudden and unexpected an intru¬ 
sion. ** How dai*e you, sir,” vu(‘iferated he to Lidiard, in a tone very 
different from what he had before assumed—“ how dare you break 
in on my privacy in this way?” 

“ Mr. Estridge,” said Lidiard, with forced calmness, between lus 
set teeth, “ you have deceived me in two things. Firstly, by pro¬ 
mising I sbohld meet ydu and Brabant this evening; and secondly, 
instructing your servant to say you had gone to tlie country ^ three 
weeks. Sir, you arc a liar—a mean liar!—^your assumption ^ priest¬ 
hood is also a lie. Nay, do not start, nor attempt to bully me, for 
worse sounds are yet to ring in your ears. Villain! I suspect, from 
your present appearance, that you ore Brabant himself—though even 
that name is a shuffling alias!” 

» Hr. Lidiard,” returned Estridge, in a trembling and broken voice, 
“ you talk wildly—^you know not what you say.” 

“ It is just possible, sir,” responded the young man, “ that I may 
be wrong in my surmise. If so, 1 will make a Ihxmble atonement, 
craving pardon at your very feet; for I am sadly bewildered with 
long suffer<ng, and may be rash—very rash. God help me! But the 
matter may tested, if you will come with me to my room.” 

“ I wiU not be disturbed at my hour of rest,” said Estridge. “ Leave 
me, sir. I refuse to go vrith you.” 
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Then, by the heaven above os! I will drag you thither by the 
hair of your head! Mark me! I tun desperate. If you would avoid 
the fatsd acts of one goaded almost to madness—^if ycyi love your life, 
and are conscious that I accuse you wrongly—come with me, and do 
not tempt me to strangle you there where you sit.” 

“ You hector in brave style,” said Estridge, faintly; “ but you 
forget that one man is as good as another.” 

“Wretch!” vociferated Lidiard, seizing the other by the throat, 
and lifting him from his chair with almost superhuman strength— 
“ you must, you shatty come with me!” 

“ Loose your grasji, sir, and I will follow.” 

“ Nay, you shall go ftc/bre me. Out of my sight you do not pass, 
till you and I have had further discourse.” 

As the two men ascended the stairs, Bachael, who^had overheard 
their loud altercation, followed them at a distance and, on their enter¬ 
ing Lidlard's room, phinted herself at the door, and listened intently 
to what was going on. Faithful to her master, she had taken a loaded 
pistol, either to use herself, in case of extremity, or to put into 
Estridge’s hands. * 

“ Now,” said Lidiard, heaving a deep sigh, when the door had closed 
on him and his landlord—“ now, I will soon ascertain if my suspicion 
is correcit.” Taking a lamp from his table, he unlocked a closet, and 
drew a block cloth from an object placed'there, when the hea<l which 
had been taken from the summit of Temple Bai', was disclosed. 
“ Look here! look here!” gasped he. , 

Estridge’s eyes fell on the grim relic, which could easily be identified 
by a peculiar scar on the forehead, inflicted on the cleceased when 
flghting, at the head of his re^ment, against the butchei', Cumber¬ 
land, for the miserable pretender. One glance was enough: Estridge’s 
eye-lids drop^ied; his countenance changed; he shrieked with dismay; 
and sank on a scat, uttering incoherent exclamations of despair. 

“ I am right!” shouted Lidiard. “ Thou art he! Murderer, your 
time is come! Ilere is a fearful witness of your treachery—sordid, 
base, degenerate treachery, for filthy gold! 1 am your victim’s son. 
Ah, now you know my real name, as I know yours /” 

“ Mercy, mercy!” ejaculated Estridge, falliug on his knees. 

“ You supplicate in vain,” rejoined the young man, with features 
deformed by passion, and eyes glaring wifh an almost insane ex¬ 
pression. “ My father’s spirit sees me, and demands a sacrifice. I 
have rescued his head from the infamy of public exposure, and will 
now wreak a bl(|ody revenge on his destroyer. Hod you not betrayed 
him who trusted in you, he might now be living. O, that I had been 
with lum! See, how short-sighted is treachei^! Abandoned by your 
party for perfidy, you have been driven to eke out a miserable exist¬ 
ence by felonious practices; and finerring Fate has guided lUy bUnd 
steps to your very door. If you have grace to pray, pray now,” he 
continued, br andishi ng a poniard; “ for, by the blessed saints in 
heaven, you shall not live many minutes!” 

Estridge was convulsed' with terror. One cliance, however, re¬ 
mained for escape. The door was suddenly thrown openafrom with¬ 
out by Bachael, and, dm-ting towards it, Estridge received a pistol 
from tlie girl’s hmid. But, even thus armed, he dared not turn on 
his assailant; but, m^ with the spasms of fear, rushed headlong down 
the stairs. Lidiard followed him at equal speed. 
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A dead silence ensued. The girl kept her post. Hour after 
hour did she remain in breathless agony. Nothing occurred to break 
the loneliness of the night. 

At last, resolved to know the worsts she descended to the kitchen. 
The melancholy, ghost-like dawn, was making its fiist shivering ap- 
ju'onclies. It was a solemn hour for so di-eadful a quest. No human 
being %vas there. She went to the outer door, and found it bolted inside. 
She next examined the parlours and the cellars. Like tlie rest, all 
was quiet and empty. She went again to Lidiard’s room, and there 
her terror was increased on seeing the ghastly head. All w’as drear 
perplexity and horror! 

llachael remained at home the entire succeeding day; but as night 
came on, she abandoned the place over which a spell seemed to hover. 

To the surprise of tlie neighbours, day after day passed, and 
!Estridgc’s house was not unclosed, nor did a soul go in or come out. 
So strange a cii'cumst.ancc could not fail to become the subject of much 
wondering conversation; and at last, on application being made to a 
magistrate, the door was bi’oken open, and the dwelling searched. 
Every room was furnished; but they were untenauted. What could 
it all mean? But the greatest surprise was the discovery of the head 
which had l}ccn stolen from the Bar. Extensive inquiry was made; 
though nothing to elucidate the mystery came to light; and for years 
the deserted house, and the Jacobite’s head, furui.shed foo<l for gossip 
and wonder, and for the speculations of writers in newspapers, of 
ballad-mongers, and of pamphleteers, some of whom ascribed the 
sudden disappearance of tenant, servant, and lodger, to the witchcraft 
of the scarlet lady of Babylon, and others to the personal agency of 
his Satanic majesty. 


About twenty years after the above event, as some workmen were 
excavating the ground near Temple Bor, for the purpose of making a 
sewer, they broke into a subterraneiin chamber curiously fashioned, 
and which, from the remains of an altar, had probably been used by 
recusants, as a hidden place of worship. In this apartment two 
skeletons were found; a rusty knife or dagger, and a pistol were lying 
beside them. , On searching further, the men discovered a door made 
of strong quarterings filled with bricks on edge, firmly cemented, and 
evidently contrived to look like the wall, and elude observation. On 
pushing this, the rusty hinges gave way, and further examination 
shewed that the door had been formerly opened and closed by a spring. 
An entrance was now gained into other vaults, the course of wliich being 
pursued, led to the ceUtlrs belonging to a house in a court near Shire 
Lane. This house was identified as the one wherein the mysterious 
transaction of 1746 had occui'retE It was supposed, therotbre, that 
Estridge, knowing of this place of refuge, had taken the house wliich 
commanded it; and being pursued by Lidiard, had fiown thither, 
though not quickly enough to gain the sanctuary so !ls to exclude his 
enemy. Bi this deep and hidden recess, the opponents had probably 
fallen by tie hands of each other.* 

* An old sabterranean eatboUc chapel was lately cfiscovercd under a house in 
the city, which had most likely been as a secret place of worship by recusants 
duriog the severe persecution of the papists. (See “ The Year Book.*') 
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OU) AGQ,UA1MTANC£8 OFF TQK STAO£. 

The Stage- Coach; or, the Road of Life. By John Mdls, Esq. 3 vols. CoUium. 
—It is not more trite that “ all the world's a stage," than that all the worlds 
a stage-coach; and Shakspere would doubtless have said the one thing as well 
as the other, if he had enjoyed the advantage possessed by Mr. Mills,'of living 
in an age when the stage-coach was not unjustly ranked among modem 
miracles of improvement, as an approach within a hair’s breadth of perfect¬ 
ibility—when, in short, it was very properly numbered among the invalu¬ 
able institutions of this favoured country. 

There are, in the manifold circumstances attending the st&rt and manage¬ 
ment of the stage-coach, in the associations connected with its comings and 
goings, with its triumphs and its upsets—its passengers inside and out, its 
constant relays and ever-changing drivers, its hangers-on and helpers infinite 
—a series of pictures in which it is not difficult to discern so many component 
parts of a representation of humah life; we see, as the machinery passes, the 
dust of Time and the rolling wheels of Destiny. The “ Road,” in fact, is a 
realization, and an exact one enough, of the way of the world. 

But, ala.s!—for it is impossible to make mention of a stage-coach in these 
days without having speedy resource to this expressii'e interiection,—Alas !— 
Why, it somids like the name of one of the comparatively few forlorn and 
lingering runners yet left on the (Queen’s drearier highwaj's! The exclamation 
liiliow’s the idea of the coach, like its title. It is high-time to obliterate the 
iiiunes of the remaining vehicles; to vechristen the remnant of the mighty 
and for-extending line of the long-stagers; to paint out the “ Regulator,'*’ 
tlie “ Chaippion,” and the “ Triuinph,” wherever we find the words—.sulisti- 
tiiting in conspicuous letters the distinctive appellations of the “ Heu Mihi!” 
till} “ Woc-is-ine!” and the “ All-dickey!’’ 

As tho old York waggon was to its successors, tlie “ Celerity" and the 
“ Alert”—so have these in turn become to the “ Flash of Lightning," by 
which wc now travel. 

AV'hat a flash, crash, and clash were there in the flying stage-coach of our 
l>oyhooci; and what a dull, dingy creeper it seems now. It looks ever to the 
criticising and pitying eye as though it had started long after its ^Kiper time, 
and WAS industriously trying to be too late—with every chanco in that respect 
of being perfectly successful. 

Notlung reminds us so forcibly of the astonishipg onward progress of things 
—of the amazing rapidity with which wc are leaving the Past behind, and 
ruslurtg, while we are vet but the Present, into the actual Future—as the 
stage-coach, when making its daily piovcraent as of old towards some scarce 
road, which the ijul, strange to say, has not yet reached. 

But though the glory of stage-coaching Europe be extinguished for ever— 
or, as Wordsworth may he supposed to sing, in hi% great ode— 

** What though the glory that was once so bright. 

Be now for ever vaaisittd from my sight; 

Though nothing can ' ring back tne hour 

Of glory in the ' Gem,’ and splendour in the ‘Flower,’" 

tho road of life, a» Mr. Mills calls it, vans on still; .-uid os the wise philosophy 
le.T,rncd upon it, should be, to turn everything to the best accejunt, so here we 
have the stage-coach doing duty in anomcr capacity, and sen^g ns a literary 
vehicle for all passengers who happen to have strong predileotio;p for romance 
and revelry, and arc disposed to seek all sorts of flying ^ventures, by dint of 
sitting quietly in the summer-shade up to the very ejres in “ light re^ng." 

IIuw much a thing of the past, a vehicle of untimely ncnect, the stage¬ 
coach is becoming, wc gather from, the very opei^g lines of mese tales of the 
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road, descriptive of the scone amidst which they are told. Fancy an old inn 
In the vicinity of Aldgate, the entrance just sufficiently wide to admit a coach, 
the outside passengers bending their heads low to escape that well-known 
ffivour, *' a bumper at j^rting the building, a contracted oblong, of great 
height, with large gable-en^ jutting^ out everywhere—an old wide, carved, 
smokc-black balcony running across midway, exhibiting a faded creal^g sign 
—corridors sweeping through the edifice, iimiked with doors whose numbers 
boar a sad (fisproportion to the scarcity of inmates—^the yard having its large 
stables, with empty stalls. Scarcely a flattened straw remains upon the 
.sunken brides; a Wtered hom-lantem still hangs in one of the al)andoued 
places, and blue mould stifles up the inch of candle that remains unconsumed 
in the socket. In this mournful and desolate description, how plainly we 
read the triumph of the Itailway—the downfiiU of the Coach! The spot may 
be further seen in the portraits of two of its tenants. The first, John llogg— 

“ A man sloivlyi descended a ladder, from a hay-loft over one of the stalls just 
described, and, witli a lazy yawn, lifted his hands above bis head, and stretched his 
legs upon the pavement. He was short and sturdy built, with shins that inclined 
to form a curve. His head seemed placed upon his shoulders as if Nature had 
economized, and dispensed with the superfluity of a neck. Crisp hair stiK>d upon 
his head. ‘ like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ One full black eye alone per¬ 
formed the office of vision, the other having been cut out with the thong of a four- 
in-hand whip, intended by a novice to lift a stinging fly from the tip of a lender’s 
ear. His arms were so long that when standing upright he could polish the knees 
of his drab breeches—a habit very constantly practised by him. A round greasy 
cloth cap, stuck on one side of his head, gave him a careless, swaggering appear¬ 
ance : while a bright scarlet neckerchief, twisted once round where liis throat 
ought to have been, added to the knowing, ostlcrish costume.” 

The second, one ISlr. Wbkera, of whose office in connexion with a coach, 
there can be no mure mistake than in the other case; albeit, he is jolly to the 
last, in spite of the'foul fiend, Steam. 

’’The speaker was a tall, corpulent man, who had entered the room anperccived 
by the soliloquizer. His ruddy, weather-beaten visage was partly shaded by a 
broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, and a fat double-chin was encased in the ample 
folds of a blue-spotted shawl A long striped waistcoat, approaching his knees, 
was buttoned closely over a portly body, and a pair of drab breeches, with fawn- 
coloured ribands dangling in graceful negligence at the knees, adorned a couple of 
:ubby-looking legs. The coat, whicli horded protection not only to his ample 
;-houiders,Mt to his heels, was of faded brown, and highly-polished laccd-up shoes 
completed* e attire.” 

It is in such an inn, in company suited to this pair—(a free-and-easy 
congregation of whips who have seen better days, but much of everything in 
the world, Iwth "in town and county) that the adventures are related which 
bear so aptly the desijroation of the “Road of Life.” Each of a score assembled, 
in turn relates his taJc of sad or jolly experience—the fox-hunter succeeds to 
the cad, the swell follows the ostler—the Track of the whip is heai^ in all, and 
scraps of characteristic conversation fill up the frequent pauses in the more 
romantic and connected narrative. The result is, a succession of talcs, fancifiil 
and facetious, embracing foi immense variety of scenes, incidents and cha¬ 
racters in actual life—together with others of a more polished and imaginative 
quality, as often as a broken-down gentleman takes his turn to contribute 
to the fund of entertainment. Of this latter class, is a tale entitled the 
Detrothed - (the longest, perhaps, in the work), containing some features of 
paiidiil iuid exciting, if scarcely legitimate interest; and mt^^y scenes touched 
with pathos, or damied with brilliant colour. FreshiK'ss and animation are 
over all; and the fine animal spirits of the writer, though naturally at their 
greatest heigdit when i^rting-subjects are a-foot, evidently accompany him 
throughout his ever-shifting scene. 

All the sul^ects and deserij^bns in this work will not ecjnally charm all 
parties, but in their variety there is a sure resource. Every reader, however, 
will be struck with the grabe and buoyancy of some pages, aa well a.s with the 
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tenderness and sentiment of othen; qualities which Mr. Mills can not only 
introduce into prose, but exercise in verse, as a short specimen of the 
pwtical elegances, scattered tiirough the stories, like flowers hy the road>side, 
will serve to shew 

“ Now, while lore, and hope, and feeling, 

Into everr vein are stealing. 

Say, what shall I with hroks ? 

Then, dearest lady, come with me^ 

I’ll not neglect philosophy. 

Bat read it in thy looks. 

^ Evening primroses are blowing; 

Come, and since no star is glowing. 

I’ll gaze within thine eye; 

Among ihe smiles that sparkle there, 

As bright as starlight, bat more fiur, 

Is my astronomy. 

“ We will walk, long silent hoars. 

Brushing dew from heavy flow’rs; 

And though you turn from me. 

Low bowing with a bashful grace. 

New creeds I’ll gather from thy face 
Of sweet philosophy.” 


IRELAND AND HER LAKES. 

A Week at Kt^rncy. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. HaU. With Engravings. 
Hmo .—The largo and handsome work from the same popular and fertile source 
—" Ireland,” hy Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall—^is, we hope, familiar to most of 
our readers. By its illustrations, literary and pictorial, it has claims upon 
permanent favour, os its authors have umm public gratitude, for tiie spirit in 
which they have executed their most dimcult and honourable task. It is a 
book which has a tendency to lessen the distance between the English and 
the Irish people. It indicates a feeling which, if fairly met on the other side of 
St. George's Channel, can hardly fail in its general diffusion to hold together 
the two sister-nations in a bond to which the mere letter of the legislative 
union is weakness itself. 

The amount of historical and statistical information drawn within the scopo 
of the varied and agreeable narrative, denotes the utmost core and research; 
the extent of inquiry into the influences of late changes, and the condition 
and prospects of the peasantry under the many forms wliich neglect and 
oppression take in that much-suffering country, tiiews with vfhat zeal and 
sympathy personal investigation was carried on tiiruughout the. island by its 
literary illustrators; while the felicitous pictures of social and domestic life, 
the fresh and vigorous portraitures of character, the picturesque sketches, 
whimsical onecdotei, and above all, perhaps, the irresistible examples of Irish 
pathos os well as humour, evince the happiest union iu the two authors of 
qualities rarely found, but most essential in their full^t force to the production 
of a clear, bold, animated, and impartial work upon Ireland. 

In the “ Week at Killaniey,” we liaw», as it were, a chapter of the large 
work, amplifled and made complete^ sc as to be better adapts for its purpose 
—that ot serving as companion to the Lakes—^than the work whence it is 
chiefly derived could, in the nature of things, be. It is in truth a guide-book 
to Kulamey’s famoiis waters; and by its superior beauty—beauty both of the 

S en and the pencil—-flir outshining the united radiance of all g^de-books 
itherto devised—is worthy to represent the splendours of the mattiiless lakes 
themselves. 

There are frequent traces in these agreeable that due pains have been 
taken to ensure accuracy upon points on wluch it is imperatively essentiill to 
the tourist; the advice and mstruction given are manifestly the result of much 
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experience, ami prudent calculation »id reflection; while the exposition of the 
natural beauties of the place, the interest discoverable on the routes, and the 
ease and eonvoiflence with which one of the most delightful of all excursions 
mav be taken, are well calculated to heighten our already'elevated impressions 
of Ivillamey, and to stimulate curiosity in its favour. 

The difl'orent routes to the far-famed waters are pleasantly described and’ 
illustrated; engpuvings exhibit the peculiar features of the road, and maps 
come in aid of the useful work. How much is to be seen in a day, is carefully 
explained; and beauties are so parcelled out, that abundant as tliey are, it is 
clear that all may be easily viewed. Then the historical summaries and 
references are just of the proper length; and the descriptive accounts are 
interspersed with those literary graces—sparkles of fancy and touches of deep 
and natural feeling—^which few of the writers’ pages are without. 

For one passage, we have promised ourselves a little space,—it is evidently 
from the pen of the lady, to whom wc are all so indebted for sketches, and 
picturt's, and essays now veiy numerous, and destined, wc hope, to be multi¬ 
plied for years to come—writings which do more than exhibit, with exquisite 
truth and discrimination, the Irish habit and the Irish heart—^they an* as 
often types of all humanity, and expositors of the heart universal. 

What we refer to, is a picture or that^wliich every tourist is pretty sure to 
encounter at the Lakes— 

A WET DAY. 

“ Pour—pour—pour!—a thorough day of Killiuuey rain—pour—pour—pour— 
nnceasinglv ! The noble trees ot Mucross absolutely bend beneath the weight of 
waters. The cock who crowed so proudly yesterday, and carried his lail as if it 
were a Repeal-banner, has just tottered past, his crested nwk stooped, and Lis 
long feathers trailing in the mud;—the hens have dlsappeand altogether. The 
pigs!—no one ever did sce*a pig at liberty about Clogbreeu ;—compnlsatory stay- 
at-homes ! Rut there is a pony waiting to carry some one up to Mangerton—his 
cars laid back, and the water flowing down his sides. Three of the glen gir1«, 
with their goats'-milk and potteen, having stood for at least two hours under what, 
in onlinary weather, would be called ‘ the shelter of the trees,’—but now the trees 
look as if thc^ themselves wanted shelter. And so the glen girls, with their yellow 
■Streaming hair, and piggins and bottles, and cracked tea-cups, have disappeared. 
Dill, poor little fuzzy-faced dog, has crept into the parlour wet and shivering, and 
is now looking up at the fire, composed of logs of holly, and huge lumps of turf,— 
in a distrait sort of way, not grinning as usual—the nearest approach to a human 
laugh we ever saw on a dog’s free. The men who passed and repassed yesterday, 
carrying hampers of turf slmig across their shoulders—what has become of them ? 
Certainly, they did not hnrry at their occupation, hut took it easy^—‘ very asy 
lounging along in a somnambulist sort of style, indicative of a strong desire for 
repose. A few of the village children have passed to the pretty school; and they 
have cither gallopped thraugh the rain like yonng rongh-shod colts, or gone in 
detachments—threes and fours, sheltered beneath their mother’s cloak— a moving 
tent of grey or blue cloth. Everything appears shivering and nerveless—nature’s 
energies seem washed away—the calf that was * mooing* all yesterday to its mother 
has not the spirit now to move its tasselled tail, or raise its ears, or ask for a diop 
of milk. The gentle, patient ‘ fishing gentlc-mon,’ whom tl>rCe years ago wc left in 
a boat on Tore Lake, and discovered on the very same spot this summer—be 
whose name is never mentioned without a blessing, has come forth, looked up, * 
shook his head twice at the clouds, then disappeared _ altogether, to tie flies, or 
perhaps count, as we have been doing,#he number of rain-drops hanging from the 
window-frame, and wondering which will fall first. A little shock-headed girl, 
whose wild eyes glitter from out her hair, her cloak hanging in what artists call 
wet drapeiy around her, has just brought in news that the bri^e is underwater... 

“ How difibrent is the soft splashy sound of the bare-f<Ated peasants, who, at 
long intervals, slop past the windows, to the sharp clinking pattens of English 
dwellers in country villages!.... 

** We imgrate from the dwelling-house to the covered car. It is a sort of min in- 
tnre wagon; and though the wind still blows, and the rain still pours, we heed 
neither, but drive through'the Mucross Gate, opened by the civil Nolan. Cer¬ 
tainly, the Kerry people are the oivilest and gentlest in all Ireland—ever ready 
and good-natured. It p^urs incessantly; yet the driver Jerry, heedless of tlic 
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rain, only hopes we shall get a view of something, for we deserve it. The bean* 
tifnl cows are grouped under the trees thatiso often afford them shelter—but now 
each leaf is a water-spout. We can only distinguish the outline of the Abbey— 
,^pour—^pour—the lake has overflowed ail its banks, and we splash through the 
•water where the road is generally high and dry. Suddenly, us we arrive at 
^rickeeii Bridge, the rain ceases, and while we get out of the car the sun bursts 
forth through the gorged clouds; his face has a damp, drowned aspect, yet words 
convey no idea of the effects of the sudden sunshine on the landscape; the view 
both to the right and left, created as it were, in a moment by the sudden burst of 
light, is magical; the clouds roll up the mountains—woods, hills, valleys, rocks, 
cascades, are all illuminated; but, in less time than it has taken ns to write this 
line, the snn is again enclosed by a wall of black clouds; the vapours pour down 
the mountains, and we arc thankful, as we ought to be, for the shelter of the 
* covered car.’ We dash through the drive that encircles the beautiful demesne— 
up hill and down dale—Jerry pausing now and then, and exchuming, 'Obi den, 
but it is a pity! dere is a beautilul view, just there!—Well praise to de Almighty, 
but it is a wonderful day of rain, and no end to it.’ We get out at Dinis Island, 
and walk through the pouring shower to the best point for seeing* the Old Weir, 
Ay ! that is indeed worth seeing—it is almost impossible to believe we have ever 
glided under that arch, as if floating on air; the monntain streams are rushing 
down on every side; they have roused the lake; torrent meets torrent in fierce 
encounter; they lash each other, and foam and raise their crested heads, until the 
Old Weir Bridge seems to sink into thn raging flood. It is really very glorious— 
‘ well worth the trouble’—yes, certainly, ver;/ well worth seeing, although it be of 
all others the thing in nature most distasteful—a beauty in a passion.” 


TtlE LATE SENIOR POET. 

ZZ/e, Writings, and Mechuuical Inventions of jEdmmul Curtivright, D.D., 
Who may now be the father of the living poets (properly so called) 
is a point which we leave the reader to find tnit; but few probably, if asked 
the question a short time ago, would liave accorded the honours of seniority in 
the poetical department to the excellent inventor of the power-loom. We 
believe, however, that until recently the wreath duo to the eldest living poet 
wouhl have lieen justly bestowed on Di*. Cartwright. 

In a letter addressed in later years to James Montgomeiy, the fine old 
enthusiast, (for such he was to the last,) one of the worthiest and most rightly 
honoured labourers in the fields of science that England has had the good 
fortune to possess, dates his poetical paternity from the year 1762. It was 
eiglit years afterwards that he published his Aniihie ami Elvira^ a legendary 
tajfe that went through seven editions in little mure than a year, at a time (he 
says) “ when few of my poetical .sons now living could have held a pen or 
probably were bom,” Kut great days for poets they assuredly yere. Seven 
editions in a twelvemonth! To be sure, we are to recollect that poets were 
scarce. Having but few bards, men were obliged to multiply editions of their 
songs. “ When 1 first appeared," says good old Cartwright, " in the 
poetical hori/x>n, there were scarcely a dozen poets, good or bad; now they arc 
as numerous as the ^irs of heaven.^ And thence conics a paucity of editions; 
for in our day, this balhul tale of the school of I^vvin and Emma” would 
hardly ni rive at a second—^yet it is excellent of its kind, and is very rightly 
included in some of the collections. The graceful fiuicy of the tbllowing 
exhibits its spirit fairly:— * 

“ If haply from his gimrded breast 
Should steal the unsuspected s'gb. 

And memory, an unbidden guest. 

With former passions fill'd his eye; 

“ Then pious hope and duty praised 
The wisdom of th’ Unerring Sway; 

Awl white his e^e to heaven he raised. 

Its silent waters stale away” 
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The pleading powers of Cartwright as a poet deserve the honouring mention 
they have found in tliis interesting wdume; a tribute to, and record of, a man 
whose claims to remembrance are founded on tar more important achievements 
tlian legendary poems. A brief account of Edmund Cartwright may be accept- w' 
able to many readers. 

Born in 1743, he entered University College, Oxford; and though earnestly 
bent towards the sea, was forced to exchange all thoughts of the quarter-deck 
for the feelings belonging to the pulpit. Holding two livings successively, 
in Derbyshire and Leicestershire, he was, at forty, a country parson, and 
something of a poet; a decided Whig, and a contributor to the “ IVIonthly 
Review.'’ Cartwright wrote the criticism on Crabbe’s first poem, and also 
the notice of Dr. Johnson’s “ Lives of the Poets.” 

Tn 1784, being on a visit at Matlock, Arkwright’s method of spinning cotton 
by machinery, then recently established in the neighbourhood, became a sub- 
jMt of controversy, and, with Cartwright, of contemplation. Some specula¬ 
tions respecting it led him to reflect. Why not, thought he, apply the power 
of machinery to the art of weaving, and centrive looms to work up the yarn 
ai> fast as the spindle produced it 'i The notion w'as laughed at. But he went 
home, w'urked steadily, and in seven months took out a patent for tlie first 
power-loom. , 

He w'as loss lucky in his machinciy than in his legends; fur no such rewards 
followed, although he added improvements, and had unquestionably accom¬ 
plished a most important invention. No discoiiragemc'iit, however, could dull 
the edge of his ardour; he went on projecting and inqtroving; and in the space 
of seven years from the time of his ceasing to be a mer(' quiet poetical country 
parson, he had taken out nine patents, built c-.vteusi>c works, and received an 
order from a w'ealthy house in Manchester for the use of four hundred of his 
looms. These had hardly been set to work, when the mill was burnt driwn. 
The poor inventor and peet made an assignment of his property, and came to 
London. 

Here speculations relative to steam navigation occupied his mind, and atter- 
wards i-arions improvements in agricultural implements procured him popu¬ 
larity, if not profit. His greater services in Manchester, however, were not 
forgotten by the manufacturers; and they niemorialiKed parliament for a 
rccompence, which came, to the extent of ten thousand pounds; ho had lost 
thirty. lie was in his eightieth year when he died—the iinpiil.se and the 
ingenuity being still strong upon him; for lie was inventing still, when death 
quietly summoned the cheerful, gifted, honourable labourer in the fields of 
science. 


The British Ballads, which Mr. S. 0. Hall proposed to collect for the 
honours of illustration some considerable time ago, liavc now made much pro- 
gpress. All the speclineiie we have not seen, but commend heartily we must, 
and do, the seventh and eighth parts which we have just met with. Mr. IJall 
has made wise and tasteful choice of his subjects, and the illustrative uotca are 
appropriate and interesting. The pictur* & with which ino-t of tbest‘ rare old 
ballads abound seem to have awakened tlu* uninlativc genius of the artists. In 
the hist part how excellent they all are. The startling ballad of “ lludiger,” 
(E. M. Ward;) the ‘•»Eve ot' St. John,” so admirably illustratcil, (.1. N. 
Baton;) and “ Barthram’s Bridge,” with its toutbiiig |xjints, (F. Mclaii;) 
arc all wortliy, lik-e many of their comj^inions, of long preservation. Mr. Franklin, 
and other artists besides those just named, are in great force, and the result 
prouiise-s to be a work interesting bcAh in poiut of litt'rature and art. 


Twelve Views in Corsica include Napoleon’s house, the room in which he 
was born^ the grotto wherein ho had his first studies, and various scenes 
illustrative of his early military career. These are drawn and etched in 
excellent style by Mr. W. Cowen, who may boast of having made a valuable 
addition to the Napoleon memuriaU. 
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/ JOHN MANESTY, 

Xibtipool J[)!lcrc^ant. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 

jJXriLAH UACSlSAXIONt Wt OBOHCB CBOIKSIUNK. 

CHAPTER IX. 

VULCAB BOBBERY OBJECTIONABLE.—THE AMATEOB HIOBWATHEK TBACED. — 
THE PEER DiaCOVEBS HIS FLUMOEHEB. 

^ OoB gcntletneu of the road, haring decided upon leaving nothing in 
Lord Silvei'stick’s carriage that was worth carrjdng away, now hastened 
off to the “ Bird and Baby,” to meet Lord Randy, leaving their trusty 
ally Dick Uibblethwaite, to watch over the fallen earl and his attendants, 
and in due season to liberate them—gratitude to the son prompting 
this gentlemanly tenderness for the father. 

A virtuons deed is rarely unrewarded; and accordingly Dick was 
duly recompensed, after the lapse of a few minutes, daring which he 
was arranging in his mind the mode and order of emancipation con- 
si.stcnt with Ids own safety, by an elegant dissertation in his lord¬ 
ship’s best manner, on the necessity of observing the rules of Chester¬ 
field in every pursuit and relation of life. He lamented the extremely 
un-Chestcrficldian nature of the fracas. The loss of the money, &c. 
—this he was too polit# to express concern fpr; he only felt pained 
the reflection that there had been so gross a deviation frpm those 
established rules of etiquette which even tlmt class of persons vulgarly 
known as highwaymen could never he pardoned for forgetting. 

“ Such a redeeming grace is there in the principles of that great 
master, whom I flatter myself 1 have the honour to follow,” pursued 
the earl, “that 1 am not certain but that a robber sedulously observ¬ 
ing them^ miglit so far exalt himself in the estimation of aU cultivated 
minds-” 

But here, insensible to the exhortation, Dick, who had liberated 
the postboys, unceremoniously interrupted Lord Silverstick, by an¬ 
nouncing that his lordship was at that instant free to depart, and 
lecture on politeness in any county in Christendom. With (me toubh 
of the spur he was out of sight, leaving the emi to the contemplation 
of another breach of etiquette,—^which was, the deep sleep wliich had 
fallen upon Mi*. Snap,—^tliat gentleman having taken advantage of the 
discovery of a strjty half-bottle of brandy, to drink, in one overwhdm- 
ing draught, confusion to the robbers. 

Boused by an intimation from Iris patron, that tS the “Bird and Baby,” 
as the nearest respectable inn, iihad become desirable to proceetd, Simp 
in his tnm delivered an harangue, afl-icipatory, in a very small voice, of 
the coming thunders of the law, which presontiy brought the party to 
the inn-door. Here, a sensation was instantly produced; the land¬ 
lord’s profound reSpect for his distinguished guest being succiieded by 
a shock of horror at hearing* the news of the robbery; of which event 
ilie ostlers spread the exeiting intelligence so rapid^ thffough the 
hou.se, that it penetrated like air into the very apartment wherein the 
chevaliers d*Industrie, who had just before been joined by the gallant 
Dick, were festively assembled. 

B B 2 
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Consternation was the feeling, and departure was the word; but un¬ 
happily, Dick (such is the fate of good-nature) was recognised .by his 
voice, while ordering his horse, by one of the ungrateful postillions 
whom he liad stayed behind to liberate. To denounce him as one of 
the robbers was easy, but to obtain credence in this case dilHcidt. 
The landlord was ready to swear to the honour of his guest; and 
Dick was not without many friends just then, ready to render him a 
similar service. The postboy was ^erefore laughed at, and the gay 
party of horsemen took their departure. 

But there was one person left behind—^besides the postboy—^who 
silently believed the tde, and admitted the identity. This Was no 
Other tlian that zealous pei'son, whose exhortation to Sam Orton, , 
touching strong drink, had startled the party on the highway, while 
the latter gentleman was acting as guardian to lx>rd Silverstick. It 
was Ebenezer—^lilbenezer Bowbotham. The sti*ong suspicion, once 
lodged in the mind of that moralist, was as good as gold to liiui—and 
like gold, nut to be lightly flung away. First ascertaining the oflice held 
by Snap, and the connexion between him and the plundered noble¬ 
man, Ebenezer cautiously intimated the existence of a‘secret; but as 
to the nature of it, indeed, the impatient and manifold questions of the 
lawyer elicited no explanation. 

“ Verily,” said the good man, “ it is not for a minister of peace to 
create confusion and anarchy l>etween the brethren on earth.”. 

A bribe, however, after a little decent delay, did its work, and the 
information given led to the landlord being Summoned into the pre¬ 
sence of,thc earl, his attorney, and his witness. From mine host, the 
inquirers lesirnt the character of the company and the events of the 
morning—involving a mention of Ilibblethwaite, and eliciting an 
inquiiv from Bowbotham as to his claim to the appdlatiun of “ Gallows 
Dick.” The reply in the aflii’inative to this query, was the signal for 
one of those vehement and fiery harangues by which the distinguishing 
designation of the orator, “ Ranting Row,” had been so deservedly ob¬ 
tained. DicUi enormities since he impiously quitted the fold of Seal- 
street and the firm of filancsty being duly celebrated, the host completed 
his narrative of the movements of his guests; and at its conclusion, he 
having intimated that the party of roysterers were even then at a 
neighbouring inn, (a fact which they bad confided to him, that he 
might send Lord Bandy ^d'tcr them on his lordship's arrival,) Bow- 
bo&am and Snap repaired to the hostelry in question, where by 
simply secreting themselves near open window of a ^min which 
a lively conversation was being carried on, they, a^er a due exercise 
of patience, in the easiest and most naturtd manner in the. world, be¬ 
came perfectly convirAed that the gentlemen-revellers werf^ llie rubbers 
of the earl, and that Lord Bandy himself was not wholly unimplicated 
in an act of plunder, more daiingi if not more direct, tlian earls usually 
experience at the hands of their affectionate and duteous heirs. 

With this news, the respectable pair of listeners returned to the 
astonished and bewildered Lord Silverstick. That noble Earl, how¬ 
ever, hearkened to tbe unpleasant tidings with as mui'h composure, 
and as eUnfbrmably to the striet rules of etiquette, as /&e great Ches- 
terflcld himself could possibly have done; and then, by s^erc admo¬ 
nitions, and much more effective appeals to that sens^ of interest 
which was particulai'ly strong in both his hearers, he prevailed upon 
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tliem to promise' to observe silcncfs touching this discovery, and to 
suppress all mention of the.nmnc of his son, then and for ever, in rela¬ 
tion to so rude and vulgar a proceeding as a highway robbery. Hand¬ 
ing a gratuity to the good Ebeneser, be occupied lawyer in draw¬ 
ing up a deed, which, when completed, gave to Lord Randy the 
formal and perfectly legal possession (if he should happen to get it) 
of that said sum of two thousand pounds, which it was pretty clear, 
would never find its way back into his own. 


CHAPTER X. 

AN INTEBVXEW BETWEEN FATHER AND SON.—^DEBATE ON THE DIVISION OF . 

THE BOOTY.— VA.TAh DUEL, AND Fl^IOHT. • 

By this time, Lord Randy, according to agreement made some hours 
previous, arrived at the “Bird and Baby;” but instead of the message 
which his flashy Mends, who had flown so judiciously, had left for 
him in tlic lan^ord’s keeping, that functionary, obedient to a command 
of the carl’s, apprised ^e new comer that a great nobleman was 
anxious fur an interview with his lordship, and the next instant, a 
valet, not unfamiliar to his eyes, intimated that his father the Earl 
desired his presence up-stairs. As soon as the young lord recovered 
his breath, which fairly left him as this announcement entered his 
cars, he signified, with all the grace he could muster, his prompt com¬ 
pliance; and, ushered into the presence of the dignified author of his 
being, who received him with a stately coolness, he formally tendered 
his condolence to the carl on the unfortunate and disgraceful event of 
which ho professed to have just cursorily heard below-stairs, adding a 
fervent wish that his lordship would instantly suffer him to depart, 
that he might endeavour to trace the villains, and bring them to con¬ 
dign punishment. 

“ The only way,” returned Lord Silvejstick, with apiiable compo¬ 
sure, and a bland smile—“ the only way in wluch you'^an effectually 
trace the villains to the bar of justice, without incurring the de- 
CTodation of a midnight pursuit, to the utter sacrifice of dl personal 
dignity, would be by taking upon yourself the honourable duty of 
playing ^king’s evidence’on the occasion/* • • 

Lord Randy put on, all things considered, a very creditable air of 
astonishment, touched with a pretty expression of anger at the un¬ 
heard-of insinuation. He proceeded to descant on the topic of the 
wrong thus done to him by his revered parent, in a manner so ener¬ 
getic, and with such a disoraerly rapidity of att^.ince, that his noble 
father was truly shocked. 

“ Lord Chesterfield,” said hib, qui^y, “whoso law is the true code 
of all poUteness, never advocaited force of expressidn or hastiness of 
language. 1 must beg you, therefore, to desist. I do hot mind the 
denial of yoar 'giuli|but your gesticulations and rapid utterance offend 
me in the l^t degree.” ^ 

L(ard Snver^ck then explained how the tale of ^dunder Imd been 
overhear^ b^d Wwhm—end the consequent necessity ^ the assign¬ 
ment (alxWy effect^ of the stolen sum to Lord Randy, to stop the 
loquMi^ of me lawyer ahd the saint. 

I would not,” ifidd the excellent Lord Silver^cfc, “hate this 
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afiur transpire for the world., ' Apart from the robbery, and the 
' immoral chsiracter of the parties, I should be shocked tlmt my Lord 
Chesterftehl should ever hear that you bad selected for your compa¬ 
nions such ill-mannered persoRs, the greatest boors in Lancashire.’* 

Poor Rimdy, clearly convicted, co^d deny nothing; but listened 
quietly while the earl went on to explain that the two thousand 
pounds thus stolen, was a sum intended as the purchase-money of the 
estate which Lord Bandy intended to sell—that he had designed 
originidly, having bought the property, to return it as a present to his 
son—but that this parental pleasure he must now forego, os his agent 
was unprepared to meet another demand. Hijs lordship suggested, how¬ 
ever, but in much politer phraseology, that Lord Bandy should instantly 
set to work to secure to himself as large a share of the plunder os he 
possibly cou£[; and then taking leave of his son, as Lord Chestei'field 
would have parted from his, announced his intention of departing in 
the morning on a visit which he designed to do himself the pleasure 
of paying to his cousin Sir Hildebrand Stanley, in Cheshire. 

This meeting and parting were agreeable neither to Snap nor 
Ebenezer. The former, however, was comforted with the promise of 
a large fee from Lord Bandy, on condition of prevailing upon the Earl 
to complete the purchase of tlie estate according to the first arrange- 
mentj und the latter was soothed with the rcilection that he was 
pretty sure of obtaining a larger reward from Manesty, for his secret 
affecting Dick Hibblethwaite and bis associates, than Lord Silverstick 
had given him for his silence. He determined, therefore, to sound 
Manesty on the subject, and with that laudable purpose in view, he 
started for Liverpool. 

Before wc can yet escape with the reader into other company, which 
is awaiting us elsewhere, we ore constrained to follow Lozd ^ndy on 
his prudent mission to secure a share of the booty—a share all the 
more necessary to console him how that he had discovered the melan¬ 
choly fact, of which Morality, not yet in full possession of its estate 
would do well to take especial notice, that, in assenting to the robbery 
of his father, he had been in reality the instigator of a robbery com¬ 
mitted upon him^f. 

On repairing to the appointed place of meeting, which he readily 
found the next momit^, he discovered the party reviving after their 
revel of the night, and was received with a roar of welcome. They 
described tlie glorious exploit, and dwelt upon the'golden gains, widt 
a feeling little bdow rapture. He ^plauded thdir spirit, their oourage, 
their devernesa-^-vowed that if instead of coming Af gentle blood they 
had all been bom tojbe hanged, the affinr could not have been manngeid 
better; and condod^ by handsomely promising eveiyhero in com¬ 
pany the sum of fifty pounds, in„tbken of ^miration and esteem. But 
genius fediug hxe this is not imderstood in all companies, and a 
> ^ehe of extraordinary confusion immediately fflisued. 

4 TLct it undmatood that this disorder aro^ xkQt in any d^ree 
; shr^Jse at , his lordship’s liberality, or nductiiu^ to tto 
' money wIueh Aey had receiv^ as his agents; but fi(^'lhd%iia1ion at 
'the inia^gmficanco t^Hihe per centagd' Many mdaihB w^ Cpeob hot 
„ only one voice come^forth. AU in a breath awed inm wh^ he.nmazit. 
Sam'Qrtoib movra ip an extreme degree by the gu^icity of llMt caa^ 
fi4t edmpeU^ to call, for a tiwfaleT of a.jn^y 
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downfall to all monopolists. Sir Toby swore, Sir Boger stared, and 
Dick was quite positive that his friend was merely jesting—or had 
gone stark mad. In vain did altt^eiher represent his lorddiip 
had been perfect^ safe, while they ran all the risk,' and that whether 
they gave him a farthing, or a guinea, or nothing, dq»ended upon 
thmr friendship and generosity—although they had arranged, pre> 
viously to present him witli a round five hundred. This was in vain. 
Lord Bandy reminded them in reply, that if he chose to give evidence, 
their necks were in joopardy~Hnfdrmed them of the intended appro¬ 
priation of the money, produced the deed of assignment, and argued 
at such length, that ^e day had drawn to an end ere the quarrel rose 
to its hdght. This came in the form hf a challenge from Sir Toby. 

Sam Orton, seconded by an extra tumblm* of punch, acted as the 
second of the challenger, and Dick Hibblethwaite as the friend of 
Lord Bandy. Swords were the weapons. They met next morning 
in an adjmning field, and the combat was long and skilfully sustained, 
until, at lengA, Lord Bandy, pressed hard himself, but not desirous 
of such success,,terminated Sir Toby’s follies, vices, and vexations, 
by running him through the heart. The poor lionet’s death was 
instantaneous, but not more quick in coming than the consternation that 
sprang up among the surviving group. 

In those days, duelling did not attract quite so large a share of 
public attention and anxiety, os in these later times it is apt to do; 
and a fatal rencounter would often happen without creating any par¬ 
ticular sensation beyond the limits of the neighbourhood witnessing 
or the family sufiering by its sud end. Yet all, nevertheless, agreed 
that Lord Kandy’s only safe coiu'sc consisted in flight, and he himself 
was of the same opinion. Dick Hibblethwaite slipped his share of the 
now blood-stained booty into his hand, to meet present emjstfgenciee, 
and hurried him off to Liverpool, there to lie secreted an 
opportunity for escape should offer. With the oth<fe seccend he re¬ 
mained upon the spot, to hear the coroner issue hii^arrant for the 
apprehension of the guilty absentee, and to put in bail tp,,^inj|W6r for 
hu own part in the sudjl^iq;i^4ainentalfle tragedy.^ - 
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with his lofty house, but feeling pleasure in opportunities of patronising 
the nephew of one to whom he iras under pecuniary obligations. 

On one occasion, when he hod joined, as he frequently did in Sir 
Hildebrand’s field sports, Hugh’s horse stumbled ana threw him. Itis 
hurt appeared serious, and he was carried to the hall with sorrow de¬ 
picted on every countenance. As they bore Iiim in, there was an 
arrival at the hall-door-—a guest of some distinction of presence, who 
was warmly greeted by the sorrowing master of the mansion, and 
much less warmly—with marked col^ess r^ither—even amidst the 
^itation and distress whidi the accident to Hugh had occasioned—by 
its youthful mistress. 

The new edmer, the first ceremonials of greeting over, inquired 
relative to the invalid; and on learning his name, an expression of 
anything but pleasure passed over his face. Having ascertained that 
the young guest was rriated to “ Solid John,” the questions rather 
pointedly addressed were,—how long they had been acquainted with 
him, how often he visited, how long he bayed—and the closing remark, 
conveyed in a quiet and subdued voice, was, an intimation of his sur¬ 
prise that such a person should for a moment have been allowed to 
remain an inmate at Eaglemont! 

The person thus arriving, and exhibiting with so little disguise 
Ilia unfavourable opinion of Hugh, was Colonel Stanley, a nephew of 
Sir Hildebrand. Whatever sense of family importance might attach 
to the race of the Stanleys, was to the very full participated in l>y the 
colonel, who inherited besides, an aptitude for not under-rating in any 
degree his own personal merits. He had but a slender stock of that 
suavity which throws such a grace on aristocracy; nor was his cha¬ 
racter or bearing rendered more amiable by his professional associa¬ 
tions, or his pursuits in the gay world, which were of a somewhat bold 
and dissipated turn even in the first flush of youth—a flush that might 
now be said to have partially faded. 

Colonel Stanley took up his residence at the hall; and if those 
people who always wUt be talking, imagined symptoms of attachment 
on &e part of Hugh to Mary StaMcy, they might have spoken freely, 
^vfv'Withottt any ipfluence of die imagination, of the passion with which 
/ it was evident she had in a very short time indeed inspired the colonel. 
His attentions to her became marked and constant; and the military 
lover had, it was quite clear, the favouring wishes, or at least the quiet 
approval of Sir Hildebrand himself. « 

But this was all. The decided coolness with which he had at first 
been recrived by the bdkutiful object of his edoratiim and his hopes, 
neve;^ waarmed upon any occasion into cordiality; and formal poJitc- 
' ness'W^, and promised to be, the oiUy return accorded to his passion. 

HqA Mancby, in tne meantime, operated upon,^perhap%'a8 benc- 
fidalljf ^ the constant inquiries vouchsafed bpr Mary, as by file mea¬ 
sures taken by the sutgeon, recovered rapid]^, and again made his 
appdtfance in fiie fan^ circ^. The necessaiy ifiti'oduction to 
C^lond StMey tO(d; and was characterized by extreme restnunt 
and hauteur on the hig^-bom officer—a manner whibh 

Hugh was not slow W observe, thon^ cautious in interpreting. 

Cne OBuSe of jffie evident dislike with which ho was ragged, so^ 

. flafiied 'upon hJ^ibidjerstandiDg, when dUieerned 'the appaiom 
otgcct of the colond’s vidt, and fiie deyfigns which he dberish^ with 
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respect to Miss Stanley. Something in Hugh’s heart—a feeling not 
tinctured by vanity or presumption in the least—told him'that he 
himself} though he could hardly dare hope to be a dangerous rival, 
might nevertlieless be looked upon as one by the restless and sus¬ 
picious eyes of Mary’s relative and admirer. 

. It was this discovery, and the surmise ^Yhich followed it, that de¬ 
termined him to be totsdlj blind if possible to the cold indifi^ence or 
even the marked rudeness of Colonel Stanley; and without forfeiting 
his own self-respect, to win the regard of others rather by the exercise 
of a superior sense, than an impatient and resentful spirit, in his un¬ 
avoidable intercourse ^ith his friend’s guest. 

Thus matters stood when Lord Silveratick arrived at Eaglcmont, to 
gild the redned gold of the polite circle assembled there? Tlie incident 
afforded a diversion for a moment to the antipathy which Colonel 
Stanley continued to display, and which soon settled with almost equal 
c<imestness upon the earl himsdfj whose exquisite notions of polite¬ 
ness clashed fatally with his own, and threw into awkward relief his 
uncourtcous and intolerant denfeanour. 

Lord Silverstick was too sensitive on all such points not to notice 
this peculiarity in the militaiy member of the Stanley family; and was 
for the same reason, perhaps, struck with the true politeness and sen¬ 
sible spirit of Hugh Manesty, towards whom he soon ovinoed a par¬ 
tiality. This, on the other hand, had its influence upon the slighted 
son of trade, who, seeing the earl’s good-hreeding and complaisance to 
all, while they were particularly manifested towa^ himsedf, observed 
at the same time the peculiar foible of the old nobleman, and rather 
tlian hurt his feelings by needless contradiction, bent to the humour 
which he found amusing as well as amiable. 

The good understanding between these two opposite persons, to say 
nothing of the progress which both hod very palpably made in the 
good gracffl of the fair creature to whom he was assiduously paying 
court, stung Colonel Stanley as often as he witnessed proofs of it. . It 
inflamed his feeling of jealousy and aversion to Hugh, and gave to 
his jeers and taunts, when these could be quite safely hazarded, a 
sliarpcr point and a more inveterate aim. He affected, where he 
could, to laugh at the “ toadyism” of the young trader, and pityingly 
remarked that it was natural such a person should pay Lis court to a 
Lord Silverstick, with the view of obtaining a securer fitting in 
respectable society. 

The olgcct of these insults was quite unable all this time to guess 
at thmr extent; wliat ho knew of ^em he seemed totally indilGferent 
to, choosing, in consistency with his rt^lutioft, to avoid the cdonel, 
and address him but upon compulsion, rather than by an open rigifture 
ha^n Ms departure, and doom hiAself to take final farewell m the 
Stanley, family-—in other Words, of kind, grains, and ,endhiuriting 
Maty,. 

^ulo he thusistcadily persevered, it was plain that Colond, Stanley. 
was, by.his'ianscrapalous, yet . often huddious, attadks on the 'yoiing 
man, d^troying.ove^ hope, qf improving his^aMtvWith'lllliA Staa^Oy,; 
while her sympa^y fw Hugh as naturally increased. Yidding fe . 
her ihther’s wid^ and caught in the nete which the colond was* 
inosBsantly the: was oblig^ too i^u^y to have her dis- 

i^leeablo cousin, for her companion in her ddlyridee—isSir Hddebrand 
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insisting upon retidning the^genial company of Hugh) who was rair^y 
permitlid to be alone with her for a moment. 

Sometimes, however, to escape the G<donel, she would propose to 
accompany the earl in his daily drive; and then it was that idie nevw 
failed to experience a throb of inward ddight, in listening to an 
elaborate contrast drawn between the un*Chesterlield-like rudeness 
of her cousin, and the polite manners of her Other’s young visitor, of 
whose striking resemblance to somebody othei^(the name, influenced 
posaildy by some instinct or maxim of politeness, the earl never men* 
tioned)—^whom he had the honour of knowing in his youth. 

More than once he cautioned hm*, in a grave but delicate manner, 
against thinking of a union with Colonel Stanley, assuring her that 
Sir Hildebrand* would never promote such an alliance if hie knew it 
to be contrary to her wishes; and more than once, in trembling but 
yet earnest maidenly tones, did Miss Stimley assure him that her 
fedings towards her cousin liad singularly little resemblance to those 
of love. It was for this reason, perhaps, that Lord Silvcrstick conti¬ 
nued to suspect that she secretiy favoured the inclinations of the 
colonel. 

The good baronet, in the meantime, grew more in love with the 
design he had formed—the union of Mary with his nephew; and in 
one of his morning rambles, brooding upon the thought, with Hugh 
Manesty for his companion, he suddenly opened up his whole mind 
upon the subject to l^at agitated young gentleman himself. Hugh, 
true to the promise he had made to his uncle at their separation, was 
silent—though his heart swelled almost to bursting with its precious 
secret—^regarding his own attachment; yet with parched Ups, and 
in uneasy tones, he ventured to suggest that Miss Stanley, if unde- 
sirous of such an alUance, should never be coerced, and with an intima¬ 
tion that her earthly happiness might possibly be destroyed merely to 
secure her cousin’s, excused himself from further converse on so deli¬ 
cate a subject. 

Brealdjig from the baronet, to spare bimsdf a further trial of his 
z4^1ution, Hugh encountered Lord Silverstick. Strange to say,'that 
nobleman was in search of him, intent on gratifying his particular 
dislike of the^brusqfle mauuers of the colonel by engaging Ids young 
fidend in some fair plot for preventing the match, unless indeed, which 
he feared was the case, the lady was already entangled to some extent 
by her wily cousin. This fear disconcerted poor Mimesty more than 
the h(^>es of Sir Hildebraad had done; and with less^atwird observ¬ 
ance gf the earl’s maxims of etiquette than usual, he started off suddenly, 
detamined to seek sonfe early opportunity of toudiiiig tenderly on a 
eulgeet now so openly ^oken upon—of introducing it even in Mary’s 
own presence, and to her ear oidy.^' . 

Hqipr--for,truebverunsvei 7 smooitblysometr^ —wassuchanqppor- 
tuitity wanting. The l^ht air.and tone which ho assutbed/when 
the inon»^ qfxae the subject was glanced at, could not for a single 
xnotomit "cim^al the eanestness of feeling with whfeh he 
and whicbredeeined every word he ntte^ iiideiieaejpot pre- 
^jSinnption. By IStaidcy, at least an equal earnestness was 
*opealy express^, wh^nt the pretence of oonreahomitr—^ bright flush 
upon her brow proi^umed h^ Indignation tiiat any idea of heir con- 
^ teanjdating such an al&mce ehodld have arisen^ and ^e ^elsioh 
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her tono—most musical, but no^ not most m^anoholy to the ear of' 
Hugh—sealed, beyond all question, the dea^ny of her gaUapt cou^ 
and wooer. 

The feeling of delight in Hugh’s heartnould not hut lighten up his 
face. It flashed at once into his eyes—^ond as those of Miss St^qy 
turned and met their cxpreulTC gaze, he Mt that he had almost'vio* 
lated a sacred promise; v^e, so well did she understand tiutt look 
that she almost fancied h|||^l|Kce had accompanied it, ma^g. the same 
confession. ■ * 

Yet not la word was Spoken; not a lunt, not a whisper of what 'Kras 
' donbtless throbbing in the hearts of both, passed between them; and 
Hugh departed for Liverpool, satisfied with the glory and pain of hia 
silence, and caring less than e^er for the contempt of the colonel. 

His visits to Eaglemont were too welcome to Sir* Hildebrand, and 
of coulee too delightful to himself, not to be continued at short in¬ 
tervals. At each repetition, he found the same tokens of untiring passion 
displayed, the same advantages enjoyed, by the colonel; and, of course, 
although pretty confident th|it the enemy was unsuccessful still, he 
was not wholly free from thi^e fits bf superfluous trembling and alarm, 
those spasms of je^ous appreh^sion, which age after age hare forined 
a portion of the private property of every lover placed in an embarras¬ 
sing position: One device be gladly availed himself of—one little 
means of conveying to Mary some explanation of his strange conduct, 
without breaking a porticls of his promise to John Manesty.. The 
grand county ball was just approaching. 

Mind, Hugh,” observed the old baronet, in a bantering van, to 
his young friend, Miss Stanley being then and thae present, ** there 
are to bo many beauties at this ball, and I advise you to look with both 
eyes in all dii^tiotfa. Depend on it, with that gallant air and winning 
speech of yotirs, a partner may be made prize of, to last you longer 
tlum the’night.” 

If the face of the young lady, who was just then leaning, wil^ the 
most natural grace in the world, over the back of her falher'a chair, 
betrayed, by s^e, or blush, or downcast look, any sign of her having 
heard the remark, Hngh Manesty beheld it not. His eyes were bent 
in iin opposite direction, as, with admirable readiness, he sai^ after a 
paused , • 

“ I should not, bdieve me, have been so long apparen% insoisiUe 
to the charms of the Chediire damsds, had not my unde been eriMl 
enough to make me promise not to be tempted intd the so^citatiol^.oC 
any lady’s hand in marriage for the space m three years. One, only 
one year of this probationary term hw expmed. 1 must even iNihmit 
; for me remainder of the time to be deem^ neartless,' and insensible to 
‘^the dazzling beauty ot Lan<^hire wiiches-Mo fhe exqqhdtefeini- 
^ ]^e spftness of tbe Wely dames of CheBbiret.” ' ‘ 

.V' was ntle^ Taiih^ Ito^ a aeonii^ly easy aar, whidh 

f n^erthd^ extr^^ for the young ^leal^ to assume. 
Ho tlum ventured to. ad^ in a tone rather deepeni^-^i^i^ iirith a glance 
"atO^y, naojmentan^ but not Unobservant— ' ■ „ / 

^ " iUthdugh,.>tf W hf^ ednld hut be read, it 'lldgh^perhapa tell 

^ a difi^j^t-ra for , : T . / i ' 

/ Tti^ were, dirthnt dccadon, no-more wo^a, a]^ no ittore fooks; 
; liimt, iiW ihe^hbi^, tlmcefc^ a mid 
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consistent idea, took possession of^ Miss Stanley’s mind, and her 
demeanour to her father’s visitor was ever alike—cordial, friendly, bat 
disengaged. A quiet and intelligent confidence, approaching to hap¬ 
piness, took possession of ^th; and so they contimied to meet and to 
part, until one day when on a visit at ^e abode wherein his soul 
always dwelt tliough he were absent in person, Hugh’s parting was 
a sudden one;—he waS summoned to to meet his unclc^ John 

Manesfy, on his return from J^aica. 


CHAPTER Xn. 

A SEC<»;i> SErABTUBB EOR THE WEST INUIBS. 

When Manesty," after nearly a year’s absence, returned, there was no 
alteration in his conduct. He arrived on the first of October, as it 
might be, and on the second, was at desk and ’Change as usual. He 
had nut been as successful ns he bad wished, in winding up the affairs 
of Brooklyn Boyal, but they wore a better aspect than when he had 
left Liverpool. He sincerely wished that he was out of the concern 
altogether, hut he did not sec his way clearly as yet. During his 
absence, the industry and energy of his nephew had done everything 
that he could desire, and the a^irs of the firm were more prosperous 
than ever. His own expedition, too, liad made an amendment in its 
sorest quarter, and what had been for some years a matter of rare oc¬ 
currence^ or rather of no occurrence, it had yielded some return. Ho 
took his place without ceremony among the merchants of Liverpool; 
and the vacancy occasioned by the absence tif “ Manesty and Co.” 
upon ’Change, was, to the great delight of Bobin Shuckleborougli, 
filled np by the substantial apparition of its representative. 

So things waxed and waned; but again a cloud came over the spirit 
of Manesty. “ This West Indian estate,” said he to his nephew, “ will 
make me mad. Here is another troublesome thing, whicli can be. 
managed by me alone.” 

“Cannot I go?” a.sked Hugh, inquiringly. 

The uncle paused for a moment, and looked .sadly in his face. 

“ dear Hugh, you cannot. Tlie associations wliieh our family, 
or at least my ^mUy, haS9i|(ith the Antilles, are anything but agreeable; 
and you would there learn much that would grieve you. And without 
wishing to confound yon with that scapegrace Richard Hibbletliwaite, 

1 cannot forget that he was sent out there a youth of much jiromisc, 
and you see what he is. He learned it all in the West> Indies. 1 do 
not say, my dear nq^hew, you would follow so pernicious an example; 
but I do not wish that*&e same risk should be run again. Til go 
myself, but this shall be the last time. I’U now wash my hands of it 
alt^ether,” ‘ 

Hugh IP',as well aware tliat .remonstrtmee was vain; and perlfaps , 
the yopeg merchant was not very seriously disinclined to take itpon ; 
himself of so wealthy a House, or to he di^eneumberM 

the w^hful eye of 'hia uncle, .^ain, then, Manesty went; ahd^waa ^ain 
absent for tllb-atone qiiOiCe of time.. Tltin^ had been more proqrarous.« 
during the lok yeaiv ut of money.fiaattersi; but what seemed to -‘ 
please him most was, thiR^ie bad noyr^Ceripinly arranged to free himn. 
self pn fair and cons^entious terms of the plantj^on.; X tbouj^t,” 
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said he, ** my last visit was to coddude; there must be one more, and 
then 1 am free from the nuisance altogether.’^ 

Another year, and the parting visit to Brooklyn was to be paid. 

“ There are footpads and mounted highwaymen on the road,'dear 
uncle,” said Hugh, as they were discussing the contingencies of the 
journey. ** A man was robbed close by Grantham, three weeks ago. 
Had not you better wait until you can get company to travel on this 
dreary road from Liverpool to London. Mr. Buckleborough ahd hJs 
brother are about to start with two servants, in three day§ from this, 
could not you wait to join them? or, though Aylward’s coach is' 
tedious enough in all conscience, yet in these dark nights, I think 
anything is better than riding alone such a wearisome way.” 

“ Are not tlie parts of Mentor and Telemachus somowliat reversed 
in this case?” said the cider Mancsty, smiling as muclt as bH features 
could be persuaded to do. “ Fear not for me. I am no longer young; 
but he would be a highwayman of some enterjtrisc, who would come 
within inach of this hand, and if he employed other weapons than 
those which nature gives,—^thcfc, too,” ho continued, opening a pistol- 
case, ** 1 am not unprepared to match with the lawless.” 

“ But it is said that there are gangs on the road, and——” 

“ And 1 must use care and precaution to avoid them. That leave 
to me. If I fall in their way, I fear me, 1 should be much more em¬ 
barrassed by tlie presence tlian by the absence of worthy Mr. Buckle- 
borough and Ids companions of the road.” 

He mused for awhile. It is the last time, Hugli—^positively the 
last time—^thut I make this voyage, which, except that it has been, in 
a certain sense, ad^hntageous in money matters, was always hateful 
to me. You have kept—^Iionourably kept, the promise you made to 
me-almost three years ago. Do not spe^, Hugh! Perhaps many 
months will not elapse, when, if I find that what is now floating 
through your fancy is in reality fixed in your hear^ you will find 
that tliough 1 cannot fill up your dreams of romance, I may-assist 
you in tiuning your just desires and wishes into reality. But you 4o' 
not know what is the bar between you and the lady of your regard, 
whom it would be mere afiectation on my part if I pretend^ to 
remain ignorant.” ' - 

** A bar, under said Hugh. A bar!—vhat'bar? •There OEm be’', 
no bar!” - ‘ 


** Best quiet for n few months,” replied the unde; “ 4nd if you th^^ 
widi to marry her on whom your heart is now fixed--—But I 
very sleepy, and' must start cai'ly in the morning. Good night, Himh,^ 
you win, find everything ready for your di^y business Hdby Qod^ 
blem ';^u,” he continued, pressing his hands upon the glossy head of 
Ids nephew, “ and now retj^. I write fi^ Lemdon,” 

Hugh imagined that t£e .bwaits of hia unde, as he gavehim ihe'r 
paring bei^dlctitni were heft and feverish, and th&t something like itn 
apjsmxifnation to a tear'trembled in. Ids stony eye; he made tlie usual 
valedictions, an^left the room* ■' -ScniiiethiDg' in his uncled maitner told - 
him^iilu^ the obandotufient of tl^ worrying West'^dian property, 
was to lm the.j^recursor of his ghring Up bosinsiss altogether; that 
the heir of the baroheti^ of Wi^lstcrhokne might ret^aim under-'Whig 
auspiees t&e honours that Tosry polities had that tlie riches of: 
Fdm Lane nught i'resusdtate^t^ fc^mbr glc^hs of die manor-house 
and estate so unammntobly purchased and reRdned by his unde; that 
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let bat e few montlis iiofis, eveiTih^ would be as bis heart could 

wish; that Maty Stanly-lu thinkiug of all which, he fell fast 

asleep, to dream of what Kobm would have called its last item. 

His uncle did not go to sleep. “ 1 hate mucli to do,” muttered he 

to himself, *^and much to think of. Kever again- ” He rang a 

bell, and a servant instantfy appear^. 

“Bring hot watery, and tumblers, Seth,” he said, “and pipes, with 
tobacco from the canisters marked, B.B. $~1, 1 believe the rum is in 
the cupboaqd-~-see if it is; and the sugar, and the lemons. Th^ are 
so. Has the old man come?” 

“Near an hour ago,” said;Beth, fervently, “he liath been testifying 
to us in the counting-house.*^ 

“ He is aged,” said Manesfy, “and requires these comforts; I want 
them no^ Tell him I am alone.” 

Seth aealously complied, and in a few minutes Aminadab, the an¬ 
cient, sate by the board of John Manesty. The old man—he was near 
ninety—^remained not long; hut long did his host muse on what he hacT 
said. In the morning, day-dawn saw him on his route for London. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE BETOHN^—ASD THE AOCUSAITOST. 


, Thkbe or four 'months aft(^ his return, Manesty was one Sunday after 
service seated on the top of the steps leading to his house, and enjoy¬ 
ing as much of sun as the structure aud atmosphere of Pool Lane 
. permitted to enter into its gloomy recesses, wUle he calmly smoked 
his pipe; His solid features rarely permitted any expression of whtit 
was passing within to' escape; but he seemed to be in a mood of 
peculiar calomess. He was completely, alone, and few passengers 
disturbed the silence of the way. 

He was drawn from the abstraction of thoughts, ivhatever they 
might have been, by the noisy voice of a drunken man. He looked 
in the direction whence it proceeded, and saw a very tipsy sailor, 

.{ scarcely able to stand, staggering towards his house, uttering senseless 
' oaths aud idle-imprccations, as he pursued lus unsteady course. Tliis 
waa no roore^a strange sjght in Liverpool, in the opening days of the 
reign of George the Thi^, than it is in these of his grsuid-daughter— 
and Manesty paid it small attention. The sailor, however, made his 
way up to tiie st^s bn whidb the merchant was sitting, and itfter looking 
;'upon him for a moment with the lack-lustre and wandering glance of 
dnu^Snness,- steadied himself by grasping the rmls, and exdAimcd, 
th a profusion of oaths, whidi we dedine repeating-— ' ■ 

* he imatak^m; in a himdrfed years,' I 

^■^p, ns youiK.fisfc” ■' 

” ^d Msnesi^) grnvdj^^'-f'friepd, that you niight*‘haW. 


have eippl^W'ItVaiTgrti^QU^y. aar-yoipsifilf. ' I sa^ ci'uisihg.inSo' 
the nrCacMiig shop tinBeal-street,''- and"! said it is he. But l.iiiras not 

_ r_ . . - » .Tc,'.'.. ._ ,■ ___ 
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Mr.-, If you were thei'e, they appear to have had but little 

eflEcct upon you. At all events, pass quietly on your way; I am not 
a person easily to be trifled with, and I know you not.” 

“ But 1 know you,” said the drunken sailor; “ and- ** 

“ It is very possible,” said Manesty. “ And if you do, you know 
me as a man of some authority and command in Liverpool; and if 
further annoyed, I may find the means of keeping you quiei^ until 
your sense, if you have any, returns. Pass on.” 

The sailor looked up the lane and down, with all the caution of 
tipsy cunning. It was perfectly clear. No person was to be seen 
but themselves. 

“ Pass on!” said he, “ but I will not pass on, until you and I have 
had a glass together. Conmiand in Liverpool, have you? Ay ! devil 
doubt! You have command wherever you go.” * 

“ You arc becoming unbearable,” said Manesty. “ I shall caU my 
serviml to fetch a constable.” 

“ Fetch a constable!” said the sailor, bursting into an uncontrollable- 
fit of laughter. “ Fetch him, by all means, my old boy. I know the 
ground where you would not be in such a hurry to send for con¬ 
stables. Zounds! to think that Bob Blancs should be .sent to quod 
by- 

Here again he looked up and tlovvn the street, and still they were 
alone as bel’ore. 

“ Scut to quod,” continued he, in an undertone, “ by Dick 
Hoskins.” 

“ I find,” said Manesty, quietly, “ tliat I must rid myself of this 
nuisance. Friend, the only excuse, .s>ich as it is, for your gross im- 
pertiuenec, is your di'unkeiincs.s. Ilezekiah,” said he, speaking 
through the Aviudow, “ go over to the castle, and tell Steels, the head 
constable, or any of his people, Avho may be in attendance there, to 
come to me at once. I want tlicir assistance.” 

Hezekiah avus soon seen issuing forth upon the errand, and the rage, 
of the sailor seemed to be arouse/1. 

“ So Hezekiah is the name of the master-at-arms now. I remember 
when it was Bloody Bill—many a long league ofi'. You’ll get rid of 
me, you say; I don’t doubt it a bit, commodore. 1 am not the first 
who stood in your Avay you got rid of. But this an’t no way to hail 
a hand as has stuck by you in tliick and tliin. What, tVye think I’d 
peach? 1 corned in all love and friendship; and you might have 
walked the quarter-deck among them snuffle-snouted land-pirates, 
Avithout a word from Bob Blazes. But os you are a-cidliug for beaks 
and law-sharks, there’s an end. I shake my feet off the dust, as I 
heard the liiblKU' say to-day, in the hencoop, \v%erc he was boxed. It 
an’t <[uitc couvcuieiit for me this blessed miinite to be grabbed for 
anything nohow, so 111 be ott‘ f‘oA your plant in time; but you may 
be .sui’e that it AA'on’t be long bofox’e all the Mersey knows that Mr. 
John Muddlcsty the saint, is Mr. Dick Hoskins the pirate.” 

lie miulo a cotivulsivc rush from the lane, which Manesty shewed 
no inclination to stoi), just in time to escape the return of a couple of 
constables, with Hezckioli. His master despatched the pr.?ty to the 
cellar, simply observing, “ that as the annoyance Avas over, it Avas of 
no consci[ueuee to pursue its cause.” He sate doAvn at dinner at bis 
usual hour, and the incident seemed to have no efiect in rulfling his 
ordinary course of Sunday arrangements. « 
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It had, however, and that a mosb matorisil one. Ife was told l)oloro 
. hia dinner wiw well coneluded, that a hrotlu'r in tlm t'ailli, O/ias 
Rheinenberger, one of the leadiiig Slifraviaii's, wislicd to hi»eak willi 
him. Kobin STmi'Jklcborough, wlio usuall}’ sliared bis patron's Sunday 
dinners, rose, lit tlio luinouiK-eminit to depart. Ilugli >va^ absent uLse- 
whnre. 

‘‘It is nee.<U».‘3s, Eobin," .“aid Maitesty; “ he cannot Iiavo anytliing 
to say in the way of business on tlic Sabbath; and in aught (dne I Jiave 
no secret.s whatever. Rid Mr, Ehoinenbergev walk 141 stairs.” 

The fcatores of the Moravian were phiin, and iiiex])resaive. Tliere 
was a look of meekness, native or acquin-d, that won those who be¬ 
lieved it honest, and repelled tluise who were inclined to considcj' it 
hypocriticah Ilis lank hair was pla.-’tcred over lii« pale brows, and 
;his drc.?s and gen<-.ral appearance wa-' .'‘ucb as to ileinrto him one care¬ 
less of the tbppetic.s of the world. He was in a liranch of trade, which 
. threw him much in tlu*. ivny of Afano-Sty, who had on many occasions 
been to him of i^nsiderable servie*; in promoting or extending ids 
commerce, (.>11 the occasion i>f bis prc.sent visit be t-eraued to be sadly 
- depressed in mind. 

“Sit down, 0/-ia.s,” said llie host; “liuvc you dined':;* Tlicrc is 
enougJi left at'tcT llie knife and fork of Eoliin and mo to make your 
dinner.” 

“ I have dined,” said Oauvs. with a mui tmic. 

“ Will you have a glass of wdne, thoi?” asked j\ la not y. “ S<»m'- 
thing appears to have pul you out of spirit^. Sbucklcborougii and J 
were eonteuling ourselves with ah': but, Robin, take the Key.'^. and 
ojiou that gurfh'-fle’Vi/i, ami-” 

“ I had. rather not'take any wino,” said Oxia-s in tlic, saim: mcian- 
' choly voice; “ in short, 1 have .-f)mcthiiig to .-ay to lin'C. .John, '.\hioli 
couc.ern 3 tliy jimite ear. It' onr friend-” 

“ No,” gsud Mane.sty, to the departing Robin; “do not stir. On trade 
1 sptiok not on Sundays;—si>crtU as you will ab^jut all else beside,” 

' O^as paused, und^ shuffled upon lus chair: but I’O recovered in .*1 
sJiort time. 

“ Tlic fStraight;lbif*;B'd road is ever the b(.*st; those wii>> travel by 
'^'devious ways arc «pt to lose tiic true track. Ilcrc is u strange story 
'■ppr(.*ading aU tluj^ugh LiverjKKil-” 

He paused a^n, ainf his chair w'as shaken as before. 

** Proceed,” mid Manesty, qoii'tly. 

“Hast thon^ asked Oil as, “sficn a strange sailor thi.-? morning?" 

“I have,” was the reply, “outside this house. He ucconted nc 
with some abiwtA iinpcrtinence, dictated by rlrunkcntiess—IV-r the nmu 
was excessively drunk',’ and when 1 .‘iciit IJczekiah for a ctiustablc, 
not more to get him out of my way, than to have the incapable fellow 
laien care ot' until he had &Ieptt'off hi.s liipior, he made a .staggering 
run oat of the lane. I did not think it worth wliilo fi» .'.end in pursuit, 
stn'l likyft,:a] 0 t heai*d anything more about him .since. It is about an 
I .our and a Half ago since he was here. What of hiu?” 

“ Much,” said Oxias, wifh a sigh. “ lie has spreiKl c.verywhcre, 
far and “.. ide, that he has seen you beyond seas, and that yon are 
identified with——” ' , ' 

“ Dick Hoskins, the pirale,” interrupted Manesty. “Yes, as well 
;i' I <-ould gather from his all but inarticulate gabble, that was hi.s 
accii'.-dion.” 
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The Subscribers to “Ainsworth’s Magazine” are informed^ 
that the Number for January next will contain 


THE FIRST PART 

OF 

A NEW WORK 

BY 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Two ninstratloiu on Steel 

BY GEOEGE CEUIKSHANK. 


^ MR. CEOIJtCE CRUIKSHANK is happy 
to inform his Friends and the Public, that he hae ceased 
to have any connezlon whatever with “BENTLEY’S 
MISCELLANY'.” — He tlicrefore begs them to observe, 
that, from this date, there will mot appear, under any dr* 
cumstances, any illustration, cither on wood, copper, or 
steel, executed by him, for that Publication; and that 
“ AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE ” will be, henceforth, the 
only Magazine illustrated by him. 
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In spite of all its ctuming iriuiiuiig past. 

The farrier gets the fox's skin at last.— . 

(T^rmslation for the Ceimtiy Cfm^emen.') 

Tramsitiok to the open air sufficed to relax the spasmodic 
affection by which the worltfty nature of Lord Buchhurst was 
thus suddenly attacked; and it needed only a good night^s 
rest, to screw up his courage anew to his customarf acrimony of 
defiance to the threats of wc alligator.— 

” After all,’* mused he, next morning, over lus coffee, “ it is 
scarcely worth while to al^ndon a favourite project because lialf 
a thousand women assume a mysterious appearance when 
accoutred in white caps and black gowns I—I wiU, at least, even 
if but as a matter oi courte^, attempt an interview' with poor 
little Apoir— 

After breakfast, therefore, to avoid the piying investigations 
of the vaht-de-piacey —^who, he fancied, had followed him into 
the church, the preceding night, and been an eye-witness of his 
emotions,—he set forth on foot to ^c Bcghynage,—and wag 
suiprised to find how much of its imposing aspect of the pre* ^ 
ceuing night, had been owing to the vagueness of twilight, to * 
** la puissance de Vinconnu** —Still, even by daylight, it was a 
quaint old place. Every house bore on its door, instead of the 
name of its inhabitant, tnat of some saint or martw, by which it 
was familiarly known in the community;—and naving applied 
for information to. the venerable portress, he was apprised, that, 
if he desired to visit one of the convents, and had no .letter of 
introduction to the superioress, he had only to proceed to a 
house she pointed out as that of Saint Rosalia, having over the 
gateway the effigies of tlie virgin and child, in glory; where, 
th^ were in the habit of receiving visitors of either sex. 

He now knocked at the grated gateway;—and the Beghyn 
by whom the sdtnewhat agitated guest was welcomed with a 
benediction, was a mid^le^d to whom the 

habit of doing t}^e honours of the Beghynage imparted fhe ease 
of a woman of.,t$^woTld. Replying to ms questions without 
reserve, she seemeork) take pleasure in exhibiting to his admira¬ 
tion a kitchen whose neatness Gerard Douw m^ht have painmd, 
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where the sixteen sisters of the house had eadh her separate 
stoVe, and was forced to minister ^to her pwn service;—the re* 
fectory, where each had her especial butte^;—the vestiary, 
where each had her press of Imen, kept in repur by her 
own hands;—and finally, the sixteen cells or chambers, where 
every Beghyn enjoyed her definite home,—her humble bed, in 
which to enjoy the blessing of sleeping or waking dreams,—^her 
domestic altar, at which to pray for salvation liom evil, and 
deliverance from temptation;—the “ Ave Maria Purissima’* 
being the effusion of a spirit equally pure. 

Nothing could be simplei^^ater, or better in accordance 
with conventual humility, than every department of the little 
habitation.—Even the parZotr, or private room of the superioress, 
(for every convent of the Beghynagc has its mh-e superieure 
subject to the authority of the grand superioress,) was horned 
only with a plan of the Beghynagc, as originally constructed in 
1207; and an engraving a&r Verhoeve’s picture of St Begge, 
the patroness of the congregation, setting forth for Rome after 
the death of her husband, (assassinated in the chase by an 
adopted son,) guided by the memorable white, doc said to nave 
preceded her mroughout her journey—to point out the spots 
where the rivers were fordable and the mountains safe. 

**And are all the convents of the Beghyuage humble and 
homely as this?” inquired Lord Buckhurst, unable to connect 
the idea of the lovely, graceful, polished Apol-blossom with those 
bare floors and white-washed walls.— 

Sister Clemcnje looked mortified. She was accustomed to 
hear praises of the neatness and cleanliness of their little com- 
muni^,—^not allusion to its defects. 

** To maintain even this^ said die, “ we are required to 
possess a certain property on entering the community. It is true 
that, at our death, it reverts to our femilies, whom we are per¬ 
mitted to receive as guests, and annually allowed a fortnight for 
visiting. lYhen afflicted with sickness, too, a Beghyn may re¬ 
turn to her home, on a sufficient certificate. tVe are not, thank 
heaven, as the unfortunate nuns cloistered at the Uisulines I”— 

" I had understood,” replied Lord Buckhurst, scarcely able 
to conceal his indifference to these dctiuls, “ that such of the 
sisterhood as possessed the means might enjoy a separate estab¬ 
lishment?” 

“ Every house you see yonder, each with its little garden, is 
a separate residence,” replied Sister Clemenje.—“ Many of our 
Beghyns are rich, and benefactresses to the community I— 
Others,” said she, with an air of proud humilky, are poor as 
the inmates of this convent of St. Rosalia, and maintain them¬ 
selves by selling their prayers to pious Christians;—and never 
I can promise you, were masses more faithfully performed than 
those of the Be^yn^!”— 

"You have countrywomen of my own among you, I undo: 
stand ?” said the visitor, carelessly. 
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^ Wd eisters of alt natrons,” repHcd -&e Be^jn. 

<. •'** lam assured that nmi^ young women of h^h coarideradoa 
enter the Beghyiiage ?” 

" We have ^ners of all ages,” replied the Beg^tyn. 

“ VlJ^in this year or two, for instance, a young EnglMt hwiy 
of h»n birth is said to have taken the rows here ?” 

We have sisters of all condidona,” rephed the Beghyn^ > 
“You perhaps^know her?”—^pexmsted Lc»d Bockhurst, ccmiing 
to t^ point;—“ her fiiinily name is Hurst”— 

\Bitt what is her name of religion?” demanded Sister 
Cleinenje. 

“ I never heard.-—Her baptismal, was ApoUmiia.” 

" We receive a new one at our second baptism to salvation T 
observed Sister Clemenje, crossing herself.—" Bnt we of the 
convents see little of any but those belonging to' our separate 
community, unless during divine service.”— 

« Never^eless,” ol»erved the visits, bestowing a handsome 
gratuity on his guide, to enlighten her understanding, “ k strikes 
me that the sister to whom 1 allude, must command’ibme dis¬ 
tinction among you; since with youth and beauty, and a fortune 

of several million of Guilders, she- '* 

** You must allude, then, to Sister Constanje 1”—cried the 
Beghyn,—whose denseness became semi-transparent on contact 
with a piece of gold.—** ^e whom they say will one day or 
other be superioress of the Beghynage; and who bestowed the 
four new carved confessionals upon the church?”— 

“ Perhaps so.—^Are you acquainted with her?” 

" 1 have seen her, like the rest, at the solemnities, ef the 
church. On her arrival here, she visited the convents in suc¬ 
cession, and bought lace and work of each, which were agaii\ 
sold, and the produce given to the treasury of the community. 
Sister Constanje has b^towed more alms since she entered the 
Beghynage, than the Bishop of Ghent 1” 

** Sket then, has a 8e{«rate establishment?” inquired Lord 
Bnckhurst, looking forth firom the casement upon the little 
dotted habitatiom^ exactiy resembling those of a Dutch eity in a 
child’s t(w. 

" No, mdeed. To be entitled to an mdependent life here, 
you must have made |Mroof of regnlurity wf cemdu^ for three 
years, in one of our convents.—But Sister Constanje being so 
great' a benefactress to the .c«mai«mty,< an exception has mn 
msde in her &vour; so* thift iror fft^tion is taking pUce 
noT in a convent, bnt the maadem of the grand auperioxess h^ 
self . There^tii^ &ie house veu see yonder behiw the 
Lord Buekhurst as^he surveyed the paljmojMhj^ 

out, which Scarcely on a par with a heat 
6nn-hduae«' V. 

« Such then lathe abode to which ti^ wrm^^hhRdkdealhi^^ 
of cftgappdnted' g^c&ood has devoted deaa 

oc2 • 
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blossom!” mused he, after taking leave of the Convent of St. 
Rosalia; and resuming his stroll through the Beghynage, in which, 
at that hour of the day, no one was stirring, except here and there 
a sister in her neat black robes and snowy head-gear, scudding 
along on her return from some errand of charity in the city, to 
unlock one of the piously inscribed gates, and re-admit herself 
into her solitary castle of holy spinsterhood. 

But even though he had ascertained from the Beghyn of the 
Convent of St. Rosalia, that he would be admitted on application 
to see Sister Constanje, or any other of his acmiaintance in the 
community, with all his lordship’s coolness and self-possession, 
he had not courage to attack the fiistncss of the superioress of a 
Bcghynagc! Sister Clemenje had replied to his inquiries with 
a nod of significant sympathy, ** ^ailleurs, un homme d^nn age 
mUTf tel que Monsieurf cela se reqoit partout, meme dans h monde 
for, estimating the age of her gqcst, in spite of all Delcroix’s 
preservatives and reparatives to be coeval with her own, he did 
not present himself to her imagination in a dangerous point of 
view.—He was not, however, tlie less convinced of being other¬ 
wise regarded by the sensitive heart of Sister Constanje. 

*‘Wcre I, as a mere stranger, to request an interview, she 
would not see me,” mused the man of me world; ** were I to 
announce myself by name, still less. In one case, indifference,— 
in the other, sensibility,—would secure my exclusion. I am not 
going, however, to waste more time upon what may, after all, 
prove an improbable pursuit. I will wntc—write so as not pre¬ 
maturely to alarm the poor dear little creature’s susceptibilities.” 

And he accordingly wrote, as if accidentally passing through 
the city,' and desirous to afford her tidings of her English 
friends. 

With a de^e of empressement very foreira to his habits, and 
* arising probimly from the excitement produced by so new and 
piquant an aspect of the alligator, his lordship returned in per¬ 
son to the 'Beghynagc as the bearer of his letter; on delivering 
which at the gate of the superioress, he was cordially invited in 
by the sister in attendance, (who appeared to entertain no more 
alarm than though he had been a minor canon,) and shewn into 
a parloir to await the answer of Sister Constanje. 

In that simple wliCtcwashcd room, adorned only with a lai^c 
crucifix, and the customary plan of the Beghync^e, all his mis¬ 
givings .returned; and he paced up and ^wn the sanded floor, 
anxiously awaiting the return of his messenger, and convinced 
,t^t either Bister Constanje would refuse 'to see so dangerous a 
visitor, or receive him under the solemn protection of the grim 
sopqriprcgs of the commOnlty.—^He felt ^.hat she could'tiot fbri:ify 
hermit foo carefully! 

Within a' few minute^, however, the door opened, and a, 
B^ghyii made her appearance, who, but that she immediately 
accosted him by name, it would have Been ind^d difficult to 
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recognise as his lovely Apol-blossom !—rSerene,- cold, colourless, 
her deportment wras as calm as her was inexpressive.—^It 

was not her habit that had so altered her appearance, and re¬ 
duced her to the unattractive level of the old Beghyns, with 
whom he had been conversii^.—^It was evident that her nature 
was changed within her. Sne w^ as one having been long 
numbered with the dead. The hopes and fears ot youth were 
gone. She had taken up her cross. Her immortality was 
begun. 

So far from appearing embarrassed by his presence, or appre? 
hensive that the sanction of an elder person was necessary to 
their interview, she pointed to one of the rush-bottomed chains 
with mechanical courtesy; and quietly taking another, prepared 
to listen to the communications he had announced himself de¬ 
sirous to make, as though she were a J*udge upon the Bench, 
and he a Q. C. I 

This perfect composure dischmposed him.—He felt that the 
common-places he had premeditated touching the health of Lady 
Rachel l^\yance, would be thoroughly out of place;—and after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to nnd a more interesting topic, 
an unwonted excitement of teeling at finding himself giving way 
to the alligator so stimulated his pride, that he suddenly burst 
forth into genuine expressions of surprise at finding a person so 
entitled to the comforts and pleasures of life, thus miserably ac¬ 
commodated; and regret that, through the disastrous bias of 
early habits, the world should have been deprived of one of its 
frirest ornaments. 

^ “ I speak only as an Englishman,” said he.—The regrete I 
venture to express are solely in the interests of my country; 
which I feel to have been unjustly bereft of a treasure to which 
it was entitled.” • 

Sister Constanje surveyed him with as much surprise as was • 
consistent with her habitual beatitude of serenity.— 

“ If I were to answer you by saying —* Is this all you have to 
communicate ?’ ” said she, ** you would can^ away with you a 
conviction not only of my discourtesy, but of my incapabiuty of 
defending the step I have taken.—Better, therefore, frankly 
reply that in my present condition I have neither a sorrow, vexar 
tion, nor regret. I use my humble efforts to fiilfil all the 
better pmposes of li&,—^the duties of faith, nope, charity;—and 
the accomplishment of tl^ |u|^ces my utmost ambition of 
happiness. X haye. here many^frien js and listers, associated with 
me in. acts of l^nevolence jrr-mi the worid, I had hone.—1 broke 
through no' social tie to enter' the Beghynaj^. My ftither no 
more^-^l^ sister nnd her son hesitated to accept me as wife and 
daughter till ! was aide ft> secure my fortune to them; and tl^us 
was I, released from al promise otherwim hinding.” 

^^X was nokpleadmg the cause of ^r So^ HQneyfteld,^|io 
heli^ve m be .^hpl^tuiwbr|^ the ^ 
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await^ him/* replied Lord Buckhnrst, in a tone as grave as 
own; “ I was advocating the interests of the community.** 

“Of a community/ retorted Sister Constanje, with an unal¬ 
tered coantenanoe.—^ Had 1 remained a member of the one you 
call the world, 1 should scarcely have been in more extended 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures than here. Do not. con¬ 
found the habits of this place with the peevish selfishness of a 
convent; ibr the severities and sedusion of which, I have no 
vocation.—Here, with the exception of wearing a peculiar habit, 

I am no more a}:»orbod by the discharge of religious duties than 
I should he, 1 trust, in any other situation of life.** 

“ Then why not cxmcise them in a wider and happier sphere ?* 
exclaimed his lordship, trusting he was nearing his point. 

“ I have never had much fiuth in the virtue of the hair-shirt 
worn by St. Eloy, under his velvet and cloth of gold !’* replied 
the Beghyn, unmoved by his vehemence. “ The cursory glance 
I took of society convinced ihe of my own incompetence 
to wrestle with its temptations or support its vexatious.— Here, 
these we spared me,— here, I am content My humble gown, 
and these untapestried walls, fiK:ilitate a thousand virtues.—The 
richest man carries with him only a shroud into the grave.— 
Hamy those who are content with as little amid the illusions 
and vanities of life.** 

“ But apart firom its vanities and illusions, life has a thousand 
innocent diversions—thousand sacred ties!” cried Lord Bnck- 
hur^ 

"Not that I perceived, in my short experience,** said the 
Beghyn, mildly; *'and 1 hat^ consequently, nothing to renoun^, 
in devoting myself to my p^sent calling.—Most of the persons 
with whom 1 was acquainted ki London, were avowedly victmm 
*to eimid; disgusted with this life, without comrage to aspire to a 
better.— It would not have suited me to many.—1 have opinions 
on the sanctity of such a tie, which no man of my own condition 
of life could posribly^ have sWed; mid as a single woman, the 
idaveiy of subservience to the world to which 1 must haveheen 
subjected,—^the scorn with which female celibacy is regarded 
amoi^ you,—the fretfid inertness into which, in my forlorn con- 
dJtioii, t should have subsided, would have produced a very dif¬ 
ferent state of mm(][,from the fellowship I eujoy here with persons 
of my own persuasion and prestenrions, without an apprehension, 
—^wuhout a care,—without ai\,embitterment !** 

Lord Bodthurst had now lost fdl patienee. There was sdme- 
thtiu in the aspect of any ^her sdfishness than his omn, that 
tWRmtedhun. • 

" And is this lukewann self-oontent the purpose which we 
eedewed with aU the better eiiieig^B am meie g^enns 
impulses of human nature 7* cried he.—" It seems but yesfenlay 
. that ^ hl^l^earted being we used to call Apoi4ilcisBom, was 

dulness of our l^ndon Soadays, as'moom- 
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patible with her notions of the cheerfiil thankfulness of spirit due 
to the mercies of Providence I” 

**Weie you to'see me in the discharge of my accustomed 
duties and the enjoyment of my accustomed pleasures^” replied 
Sister Constanje, untouched in the smallest degree by his retort 
—“ you would perceive that the career I have embraced is com- 
. patible with both cheerfulness and gratitude to God.—^If I am at 
this moment graver than my wont, it is because the sight of ycnir 
face recalls to my heart the &w painfiil momenta which the un¬ 
deserved mercies of Heaven have assigned to my share.—-^t 
me, therefore, express a^ hope,” said she, rising so as to render it 
in^pensablc for her visitor also to rise and take leave, that 
should my name chance to> be mentioned before you by any 
former associate, ^ou will not pronounce upon the better or 
worse of the vocation I have adopted, from any demonstration 
my appearance may seem to convey.—Farewell I—We shall 
probab^ meet no more in dthis world.—^Accept, therefore, the 
expression of my good wishes for your eternal wel&re. May 
that great glory whose divergent rays attain the greatest and 
smallest of created things, enlighten your soul!” 

Blessed out of a whitewashed parloir by a Beghyn, as others 
are bowed out of a gorgeous saloon by a minister of state! The 
man of St. JamesVstreet had traversed half the ill-pav^d c^urt 
of the Beghynage, before he half-recovered his breath I—He 
had not so much as found presence of mind to exjn^ss his ad¬ 
miration to the self-sufficient Sister Constanje, (as Alberoni to 
Cellamare,) ** della sua Bella panlata,” The utmost he had been 
able to do was so far to repress his irritability as to retain the 
sami quiet insoudeaux in presence of the Beghyn he had affected 
aforetime in presence of Apollonia Hurst 

But the reaction produced a more indignant ^xuggle in. his 
mind than he had ever yet experienced; and in his utter impe^ 
tence either to resist or revenge himself on the alligator, away 
went the man of the world to Aix-la-ChapoUe,—taking care the 
newspapers should announce that the Waters had been ordered 
for mm by his physicians.—^He did no^ however, deign to ao- 

S uiunt the pubuc whether the raulette to which he betook himself' 
ke a madman, in the absence of better entertainment, formed 
part of the prescription, or whether it afforded a mere refuge for 
petulance. * 

The regimen, however, , was disastrous. *‘The fox’s skin,” 

, quoth the Turkish proverli, finds its way to t|te furriers at 
ilast;” and the pidfiil follow who had quitted England, in the 
hope of subt^ting a rich Beghyn from her vows, in dt^r to 
add a wing to Greyoke, wu foi^, on his return, to issue orders 
for a foil m tinier mKne estate, to the amount of five thousand 
pounds! 

. Instead of distandng Jack Hone^eld, and doii^ Micuaelf 
justice, he had. been laiq writhing in the dust bj tito al|lj^<^ 
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Sister Constanje had actually addressed him as “ Mr. Hpward- 
son!”—Instead of making him the idol of clay of her conf entual 
life, (as he had fondly imagined,) she had litcr&lly never been at 
the trouble of asking so much about him, of Mauley or others of 
her English correspondents, as would have sufficed to acquaint 
her with his change of estate ! 

Audaciqus, hateful, hypocritical little alligator! 

FLIGHT XII. 

“ La persistance que met Ic monde d s'enfoncer de plus en plus dans les joies de 
rugotsme, dans I’abrutissante ivresse de Tintert-t privc, pronve que le tort est plus 
haut que les individns. En attendant que la soci^S lossc d’etre execrable, songe 
d se iaire moins mauvsise, je ramasse ma |lhrt des &its, et tous le livre, durs et 
laids comme jc ies ai trouv6s. Medecin assez fort pour nommer les plaies, mais 
iinpuissant pour les gocrir, je regarde avee dpouvonte les progrds de la contagion, 
et je vous crie d’y prendre garde.”—^L ttchkt. 

It was autumn when the disappointed man scudded back to 
England; and.him«iclf,^the hazel-nuts, and beech-trees being 
^ike done brownj he felt no particular inclination to hurry 
down to Greyokc, and encounter the scoffing glances of the 
stuccoed portico at his untimely fall of timber.—Nor had he any 
country visits in immediate prospect,—^having os yet published, 
per Morning Post, no bulletin of nis arrival; and his friends were 
not of the cordial order of people who venture into each others’ 
houses without formal invitations of the most explicit nature, 
giv'cn and^knowledged.— 

lie resolved, thermorc, to spend a pontcmplalivc fortnight in 
London. Having never yet abided therein between the distant 
periods when grouse and turkeys come into season, it presented 
as novel a scene to him as the dominions of Queen Pomare.— 

JBut though his object in sojourning in his town-house at a 
time of year where those free commoners of nature, the mice, 
are entitled to reside there unmolested, was utter seclusion for 
the freer consideration of his prospects and projects, he had not 
calculated upon the Alcxander-Selkirkian solitariness to which 
he had coiifigncd himself.— 

To Lord Buckhurst, the west-end of London had hitherto 
presented a busy anthill of men, women, and equipages, hurry¬ 
ing and kiurryir^ jibing and jostling against each omer, under 
a varnished surface of**luxury and joy. He had never been at 
the trouUe of con|ecturlng whether those streets were ever 
empty, those parks «vcr untrodden, or what a^ect the chibs, 
he had always heard so garrulous and felt so stuffy, represented, 
when inhabited only by a superannuated waiter too gouty to 
take his turn out of town like the rest of his confraternity.— 

H^ sav^it all now,—and the sight was anytliing but refresh¬ 
ing! The presage of Xiondon being obfuscated by the now 
'^t^lj^nt almo^here^ everything was seen in its real proportions, 

• —m^D, dirty,' ungainly.—^After the picturesque cities of tHe 
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Continent, with their quaint antiquity of by-gone centuries, the 
lon{^ unmeaning streets, each side representing in its stupid 
uniformity a single house, manufactory, or inhrmdry,—struck 
him as the very acme of desolation.— 

But this was not all. In the spring time of tlie year, the 
pleasures and luxuries of the season affix a factitious surface to 
' tilings; shutting out their intrinsic deformities, as the line of 
troops formed for the passage of royalty through a crowd, ex¬ 
cludes all view of the ragged throng constituting the mass of the 
people.—But now, a variety of wretchednesses and infamies 
started forth to view, of which he had been hitherto uncognisant. 
—Streets of which he hati never suspected the existence, though 
subsisting side by sidd with those he constantly frequented,— 
miserable objects crawling fortli from squalid abodes overlooked 
in the glare of summer-sunshine,—habits of vice and grossness, 
which the jierpetual flitting of the motes of pleasure in the 
atmosphere of June, rendered iinapparent,—all these attained 
a foul and offensive prominency, now that he was alone, before 
the skeleton of the mighty monster he had hitherto beheld 
endued with life and animation and clothed with extenuating 
beauty.— 

The place was loathsome to him.—K he ventured into St. 
James’s-street, he was set upon by diseased beggars eager to 
seize upon the only prey that had fallen for weeks within their 
m-asp.—^If he wandered further, legions of hackney-coachmen, 
long waiting for n fare, beset him with their importunities. The 
streets seemed paved with oyster-shells.—A red haze converted 
the very atmosphere into a grosser element. 

“ No standing this!”—^muttered his lordship, on finding the 
house-dinner of his club exhibit, three days running, the same 
faces and the same entries, (the being at Brighton for his 
health, and the Jihts de soles looking as if diey participated in, 
his indisposition.)—“ How on earth do people manage who are 
compelled to spend a month in town at mis time of year,—either 
to be couched,—or administer to a \wll,—or prepare their 
marriage settlements, — or any other domestic calamity?—I 
suppose I must try the theatres!”— 

But even at th^ thiSatres, at that matter-of-fact epoch, he saw 
and heard ti&g^'J^herto unheard and ynseen,—the cracking 
of walnuts, the. /Ageing of ginger-beer, — and^ the play!— 
Till now, the pleii^^ parties, os still more interesting personage 
he had been accuj^^ed to accompany to the theatre, had taken 
care that nothin^^ould be audible to him there, but their 
chattering and flirtations; nor had he been ever before conscious 
of the surpassing vulgarity to which the preponderance of the 
secondary classes in our theatres, has reduced the English stage. > 
—Fresh from the well-rehearsed pieces of the Continent, he had 
not patience with the slovenly acting, dirty-dresses, and point*» 
less dialogue of a stage whpre Shakspeare and Congreve once 
ruled the taste of the hour.-^ • 
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But though he accomplMied nothing seeing, he accom¬ 
plished mu(^ by being seen. One night, as he was sitting, 
m a style which Mrs. Trollope would have had a right to* 
denounce had she witnessed it at Cincinnati, with hb two elbows 
resting on the front of one of the private boxes and fab chin 
resting on hb hands,—possessed by a legion of blue devils en¬ 
gendered by indigestion and emzuz,—the key of the box-keerar 

S I in the door, and a man made hb appearance with cordial 
ari^, whom Lord Buckhurst, as soon as the door was 
closed bel^d him, discovered to be Sir Thomas Mauley.— 

“ 1 saw you from an opposite box, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes!” cried the intruaer .—** Saul among the prophets was 
nothing to Lord Buckhurst in London, at a time when it is 
populated only by men of my own ignominious profession!” 

Lord Buckhurst cast hb eyes vaguely towards the opposite 
row of private boxes.—All empty as his own heart I 

" Lady Mauley and the girb sOre below,” said he, directing 
by a glance the lorgnon of hb companion towiurds the public 
boxes, where, simply dressed, and accompanied by two gawky 
girb, with their long curls hanging over, their shoulders, like a 
Brace of mermzuds, sat the Emma of former days, now a portly 
nuddlc-aged woman, radiant with domestic happiness and a 
regimen of roast and boiled.—** At this time of year, 1 am some¬ 
times at leisure to give them an evening’s amusement,” said the 
good husband and father, into whose im^inadon it did not 
enter that hb family could amuse itself unsanedoned by his pre¬ 
sence. "I like a good play for them,—such as we saw just now.” 
“ I came too late for it.” 

Yes, 1 saw you saunter in,—and could hardly believe my 
eyes.—Where on earth do you come from ?” 

< « From the German baths,’’ equivocated the man of the 
.world,—" which I found full of sunshine and Russians, in June; 
—end left, full of fogs and English, in October.” 

** And so you were wbe enough to return for the autumn to 
the perpetuhl sunshine' of a good old English fireside!” retorted 
the lawyer, rubbing hb hands.—"Well, so much the better I 
Perhaps, if you remain a few days in town, you may find a 
journey to Russell-^quare less of a pcoiilM:# tam during the 
season.—When will you dine with us , • 

" To-morrow, if y<m will I” replied Loiift^tudEhurB^ whose 
nodons of friePdship being thos^ of Epieuxife^that a field 
to be cultivated ror the produce it wil]|^fcld, a sentiment, 
grounded on the possibility of mutual servic^—was a fifty times 
wanner friend to the Attorney-general than he had ever’oeen to 
Tcun Mauley. .. 

" Sql4y, softly!” cried the lawyer, laughing. « You don’t sup¬ 
pose I^meon to inflict my domesticity on a gentleman of your 
refinement? No, no!—should like you to meet a few of the 
BsnlJittxsfB among whom I live; and this b our Bloomsbury 
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Season I—^At this time of year, our diniim-out men are no more 
to be had for asking, than you, my dear lord, during the month 
of May, On Sunday, therefore, if you please;—a lawyer’s 
leisure day, which he does not enjoy holidays enough in the 
year to admit of his sanctifying to solitude.” 

Lord Buckhurst, in accordance with the Algerian maxim of 
kissing the hand you are not strong enough to cut oiF, acquiesced; 
—though sufficiently vexed at having to endure a slw from one 
which, for so many years of its life, had opened and shut upon 
fees profession^. He had scarcely patience to endiire with 
seeming complacent^ the familiarity of his companion; when 
luckily, on the first stroke of the orchestra for tne overture of 
the second piece. Mauley rose to hurry away,—^protesting he 
could “never see the play to his satisfaction from a private box.” 

“Hottentot!”—^murmured the man of the world, as the door 
appeared to close idler him. A moment afterwards, however, 
the departed put in his head again, like Don Basilio, to remind 
his lordship that they “ dined at hdf-past six p'eciselyas if a 
Lord Buckhurst were likely to consider the clause “precisely” 
binding, in the case of a slipshod English cook! 

“ Pray, don’t be late,” observed the lawyer, as he was again 
about to close the door,—“for before the others come, 1 have a 


word to say to you respecting that pretty litde ward of mine— 
poor Apolionia Hurst !’* 

And this time, he was gone in earnest 
Very much in earnest, too, became the man he left behind.— 
What could this indmation fofcshew ?—What possible right or 
title had he to the confidence of the perplexing guardian, touch¬ 
ing his quondam charge, unless under her own sanction?— 
mth what message or embassy had Sister Constanje charged 
the grave lawyer on his aecount ?—Bight thankful was he* to 
have found so palatable a cod for his ruminations, to animate the 
monotony of nis London loneliness; and on the Sunday in 
question, though beset at White’s by^the importunities of a 
whelpish lordling of the guards who fastened upon 'him for news 
with the voracity of a shark, he shook off fiiend and acquaint¬ 
ance, to rush home and dress for dinner; and, without even a 
relay of horses on the road, managed to be in Russcll-square so 
“precisely” as the clock was striking hai^-past six, that, even in 
punctual house, the drawing-room was solely in poss^on 
of the governess and the youqg ladies; all three lookW as stiff 
as iff stuffed with bran, so grievously were they oppressed by the 
presence of a lord who was neither King’s Bench nor Woolsack. 

A few minutes only had elapsed, however, before in hurried 
the exorilent Attorney-general, smelling of lavender water and 
Windsor soap, like thd Soho-square Bazaar; all finendliness and 
fiis^ as when of old he used to drop in to breakfost in Ha&in- 
atreetand lo! the two girls warmed up into a natural manner 
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the moment their father appeared, like the chilly earth cheered 
by an auspicious sunrise. 

“ I am heartily glad to see you;—Lady Mauley will be 
here direedy,” said he. “ She apwars to have reckoned 
too fu' on your proverbial unpunctuality. Between ourselves, 
1 am not sorry for it; being most anxious to say a word to 
you about a new project of my eccentric little friend, which, 
but for your influence in the aWair, 1 should be apt to tax as the 
most extravagant of the many strange steps she has taken. For 
1 cannot doubt, my dear lord,” continued the lawyer, glancing 
cautiously first at his dau<rhters and then at his guest, ** that, 
however demurely you assign the German Spas as the aim and 
end of your recent tour, you have visited this wrong-headed 
young woman by the way ?—How, odierwise, am I to account 
for the sudden rekindling of an enthusiasm—to call it by no 
tenderer name—so long dormant ?” 

Lord Buckhurst was vexed to fimfliimself growing excessively 
nervous. He managed, however, to reply with tolerable self- 
possession,—As I was passing through Ghent, I certainly pre¬ 
sented myself at the Beghynage.” 

“I guessed as much!—could have sworn it!” muttered 
Mauley. “ Bless my soul! what heaps of flax are even the 
soberest of these wilful creatures.—After spending her whole 
life, too, in a convent I—Well, perhaps that may be the reason. 
Certain I am that one of my—a-hem!—You saw our little Apol- 
blossom then ?—And how was the poor dear girl looking ?” 

“ I saw Sister Constanjc the Beghyn, in whom 1 should have 
been much puzzled to trace a single lineament of your former 
ward,” replied Lord Buckhurst, looking as dull anti dry as the 
plaster-cast of a philosopher covered with dust, at the top of a 
bdok-casc. 

‘ “ And yet so little altered in reality,” cried Mauley, “ that, 
after all her experience of your indifference, or rather of your de¬ 
votion to another, she l^as actually empowered me to' draw out a 
deed of gift, and secure a portion of her estate to the value of 
sixty thousand pounds, in order to-” 

“ Mr. Rouseham 1” —announced the pursy butler, throwing 
open the door for the admission of a little consequential atom of 
a man, who looked li^e a Lillipudon strayed into Brobdignag. 

** One of the first men of the day,—an intelligence of veir 
superior order,” whispered Manley, in a tone of solemn confi¬ 
dence, to his guest, hastening forwaj^ to meet the new-comer; 
who, insignificant as he was, affected to step down from a pedes¬ 
tal to the level of the company. 

Lord Buckhurst heartily wished him upon it again,—^in West¬ 
minster Abbey,—or the Iribune of Florence,—no matter where 
it might be his ambition to be set up ;-%-so eager was he to be 
taken off the tenter-hooks on which his inexplicit friend had sus¬ 
pended him.—There was no hope, however!—A Mr. Higgin- 
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bottom now arrived, whom Mauley whispered aside to Lord 
Buckhurst to be a mirror of Atticism,—the finest scholar of the 
day;—^and a minute afterwards, an individual shouldered his 
way into the room, who, froni his uncouth, ungainly appearance, 
seemed to have been made by the carpenter. From his saturnine 
mr, the experienced man of the world decided this to be the wag 
of the party. Nor was he mistaken.—Mr. Sylvanus Cox was 
the great original of half the stereotyped jokes of lesser London. 

Lady Mauley, too, now occupied her fitting position on the 
sofa, instantly producing a fusion in the little circle, such {is the 
emollient presence of a woman never fails to create. No chance, 
therefore, of another confidential word from his host, already 
deep in oriental politics with Mr. lioiiseham, who denounced in 
such a menacing tone the faultincss of our foreign policy in 
general, and that of the cast in particular, that small as he was, 
all present seemed to feel ^it lucky for Downing-street that a 
parish or two intervened between it and Riisscll-squarc. 

After the turbulent exposition of the little great man’s opi¬ 
nions, or rather delivery of his judgment, Jjord Buckhurst, how¬ 
ever pre-engrossed by his personal interests, could not refrain 
from a smile at the little thread of a voice in which the prodi¬ 
gious Mr. lligginbottom piped forth his prolix rejoinder, which 
sounded as though it proceeded from a linnet perched on his 
own colossal shomder. It was like the tenth century pretending 
to argue with the twentieth; so thoroughly was Bouseham a 
man of the future, and Higginbottom of the past;—the head of 
the former being stuffed as full of impracticable theories, as the 
head of the latter with theories thoroughly exploded. Both 
were human anachronisms;—the Attic from being bchind-hand 
with the century, the Fourierite from being in advance of it.— 
The intelligence of the one was an effort of memory; of the 
other, of conjecture.—The one abided in the tombs; the othef 
in the clouds. Iligj^nbottom still adhered to the Aristotelian 
philosophy; while Eouseham was a human touchstoQe, on whose 
credulity had been successively assayed all the bran new opathies 
and ologies of speculative Europe. 

Sylvanus Cox, regarding the happy pair as two of the most 
advantageous butts of his acquaintance, was ovcijoyed at the 
prospect of shewing off their absurdities fqr the amusement of a 
fasliionablc lord ;—while the host, the soundest-headed and 
soundest-hearted man of the p«rty, preveated only by the sim¬ 
plicity of his heart and a certain want of tact arising from' the 
limited nature of his circulation in the world from appearing in 
society as clcvdt a man as he was an excellent lawyer, extracted 
what amusement or information he could from all or any of 
them, as the wise man is ever content to light his candle at that 
of a fool. 

On the sociable table round which the half-dozen persons 
coTistituting the party now took their places, an excellent' plaint 
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dinner was served,—with an abundance of the best of those 
generous wines in which the lukewarm En^sh take comfort 
under the afflictions of their climate ;-~-LoTd Buckhurst and the 
wit being placed on either side the lady of the house, and die 
political and literaiy pedants on cither side their host— 

Thwarted in his hopes of obtaining fuller intelligence concern¬ 
ing the fiur Bcghyn, Lord Budehurst took his revenge in surly 
silence; assuming much the abhorrent air that Louis XIV. must 
have worn when, in a fit of gallant condescension, one day at 
Neuilly, he permitted the Princessc dc Conti and the Duchesse 
de Bourbon to send to the guard-house for pipes and tobacco, to 
try their skill at smoking; and, with his well-known hatred of 
unsavoury odoum, sat by, in his royal pomp, inhaling the fumes 
of pigtail tkmiere qualitd .—^The wit of Sidney Smith or Rogers, 
would not have spurred him to a retort.— 

Rouseham, who was one of the ^education-mad, had already ' 
opened his batteries in defence of his system. 

" For my part,” Higginbottom ventured to observe, in reply 
to one of the petulant outbursts of the little enurgumen, his rival, 

I confess it creates only a feeling of weariness and anxiety in 
my mind, when forced to contemplate the passing time as a neld 
to be planted exclusively with oaks and aloes, to flourish a hun¬ 
dred years hence !—How is a man to find leisure for the culti¬ 
vation of his own intellects, while perpetually busying himself 
about those of his great grand-children ?”— 

“ Pho, pho, pho I”—interposed Sylvaniis Cox, “ The intel¬ 
lects of some men require no cultivation! Rouseham, for in¬ 
stance, was bom F.R.S.,—like Minerva starting armed cap-(i-pie 
from the brain of Jupiter !—Rouseham can afford to busy him¬ 
self with the endowments of an auxiliary London university at 
Hong Kong.” 

• “ An humbler man than myself may be permitted to fling his 
pebble on the cairn of Ignorance, upon whose summit is ^out 
to be erected the grand Temple of Universal Civilization,” ob¬ 
served Rouseham, fancying the scoffer in earnest—“ Let each 
of us do as much, and the grand pyramid will be accomplished. 
It was only yesterday, sirs, I received the thanks of my learned 
friend Dr. Anacharsis Squashimus, of New York, for the aid I 
have been able to lend in London to the promulgation of his 
admirable new system for the gradual emblanchmcnt of the 
various coloured races of mankic^; by the institution of model 
villages on the coasts of Africa with premiums for parti-coloured 
marriages, and annual |Mizea for the production of mulatto chil¬ 
dren in the fkst generation, quadroons in the ^econd^ and so 
forth. According to Dr. Anarcharsis Sqpashimtis’s comprehen¬ 
sive calcidations, it would require only one hundred and fifty 
years to extinguish the negro creation fiom the surface of the 

globcr— 

^ Sotmring out the blacks like blots from a careless copy V* 

-itfr 
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cried Sjlvanus Cox.—Bravissimol—Dr. Squashimus’s system 
reminds me of the theoiy of beatitudes of a French novenst,— 
who believes in a succession of spheres; and that in the nearest 
next world to this, the happy couples of our own will be absorbed 
into one, which, finding a sympathetic scl^ in the following 
sphere, will become agam absorbed; so that by the time each 
of us attains the sixm sphere, he will have become the sixty* 
fourth part of an angel; and so forth,—^till the apex of the a^* 
sorbent pyramid attains the feet of the divinity!—^Thinlt of the 
ineffable joys of the sphere of spheres, where one subsides into 
the infinitesimal portion of a sentient entity!”— 

This was merely a tub thrown out for the benefit of that great 
whale. Hieroglyphic Roiiseham.—ButLady Mauley looked grave, 
and the discussion re-subsided to earth,— 

“ It strikes me,” resumed the mild-voicecL Patagonian, while 
the speculative philosopher was gravely rumin^ng on the 
Coxian theory of absorption,* “that so rar from denving any 
present amelioratiou or aggrandizement firom the far-sighted ■ 
wisdom of the century, we are sensilJty retrograding, in all that 
concerns letters and the arts.—The roaring of the furnace and 
bubbling of the crucible, seem to have superseded politer sounds; 
and in our zeal for Science, we i^uce ourselves to the condition 
of the Cyclops.”— 

Mr. Sylvanus Cox muttered some allusion to his eye, not in* 
tended to reach articulat^y so far as his n^e opposite nei^* 
*bour. 

“ I can scarcely imagine, my dear Higginbottom, what you 
would havel”—observed the lawyer, ^lo was now carving a 
saddle of mutton with a degree ofaexterity which a royal senes¬ 
chal or thc'hca^ waiter of a tnhh d'hote might have envied.— 
“We have singing for the million,—we have spools ofISesign • 
for the million,—we have new universities,—academies,—asso-* 
ciation^—art-unions,— cdl for the million!”— 

, “The very thing I complain of I”—; piped Higginbottom, 
peevishly.—“ The field is over-cultiimtcd.—As the influence of 
religion is observed to decline under the ascendancy of its 
priestly establishments, art is becoming extinguished under the 
false excitements created by predominant institurions.—^Thc old 
masters painted and composed nobly, whhout the aid of any 
such stimulants; and while we peipetualiy belabour our con* 
temporaries with the phrase of < working for posterity,’ 1 am 
convinced that one m. the g^neat correctives of the grander 
schools, was that they thought only of working for their con¬ 
temporaries. There was not a, pamting extant in Raphael’s or 
Titian’s time, capable of inspiring them with a hope of com¬ 
manding at the end of Tour centuries, twice the admiration they 
commanded in their bo^ days. But the immediate return of 
fame and reward excited their genius to the utmost; wh^eas 
posterity is an eqmvocal tribunal, whose decrees must ahvays be 
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conjectural, and whose applause the vanity of human nature 
fancies itself to have bespoken.”— 

A man must be fool-hardy, indeed, who, now-ortlays, so 
abuses himself!” cried llousehara. “ Who can anticipate, even 
for a year, the virescciice of his laurels?—^At the prodigious rale 
of progress the Intelligence of Man has attained, a discovery of 
to-morrow, sir, may supersede the finest discovery of to-day.— 
Who now despairs of reaching the antipodes,—or the moon,— 
or the depths of the ocean ?—Marvels quite tis wondrous have 
been accomplished in our times.”— 

\ "Aerial carriages, tunnels, and diving-bells have certainly 
conveyed us the first stage!”—said Mauley, with a smile.-—" I 
say nothing of balloons, which seem to have subsided into an 
old-fashioned invention of the last century^. But it strikes me 
that, in its progress'up hill, a vehicle is sometimes in want of a 
pike-staff to rest upon!”— 

“ If these new inventions hid ahy moral purpose,” observed 
the classic Higginbottom, " I could be content to sec the world 
close its book^s and shut u^ its study as determinedly as it has 
done, in order to betake itself to tlie laboratory and the experi- 
mentary. But all is whim-wham, and the ])it is bottomless. We 
arc not the better or the wisfit for travelling thirty miles an 
hour; nor have all the Professors’ chairs ever instituted brought 
us two crops a-ycar, or so much as Idwcred the price of potatoes! 
Wliat I call a valuable effort of the human mind is that which 
cither ameliorates the condition of our fellow-creatures, or in¬ 
spires them with philosophy to sujmort it.” 

" A truism worthy of the p^ico!” cried Sylvanus Cox, 
gravely. 

" But the fact is,” resumed Higginbottom, " all these struggles 
after discovery are the result of rapacity. Though not the 
golden age, this an age of gold. If wc do not waste our lives 
in searching after the philosopher’s stone, the labours of modern 
literature, art, and science have no other aim or object than the 
acquirement of means to maintain a place among the flutterers 
of the day, and vie with the ennobled Jews, who are the vice¬ 
roys of modem Europe. The painter produces such pictures 
as will«//,—the sculptor such statues as will sell ,—the horticul¬ 
turist such .ilowcrs as^ will w//;—nay, the man of letters,—the 
poet, — the dramatist, — is intent only upon works that will 
SELT. ! While indulging in the C'jnt of working for posterity, wc 
study only the whims of the vulgar Millionorics, whom the golden 
speculations created by our colonial resources arc constantly 
stranding like whales upon our shores.” 

" Pwylike a whale I’^nuttered Sylvanus Cox, perceiving that, 
tbroughoQt the discussion, Lord BuckhurSt had been engaged in 
conversation with Lady Mauley. 

" And what effect do these saleable prettinesscs, I ask you, 
produce upon the popular mind ?” piped Higginbottom. “ Fritter 
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its tastes to a still lower standard of degradation! After con¬ 
templating one of the grand designs of Caravaggio or Gucrcino, 
our notions of human nature become amplified. Whereas all these 
namby-^ambyisms of annuals and vignettes,—all this squandering 
of intellect upon periodical literature-” 

** Mere arabesques, sir,—mere meaningless embellishments of 
the grander olnects and pursuits of the century!” interrupted 
Rouschain, galled out of all patience by the prolixity of his an¬ 
tagonist. “ The age we live in, «ir, has projects in hand which 
do not admit of that idolatry of art which can exist only in the 
inert and enervate condition of a country.” 

" Nevertheless, the great masters oi Italy lived in stirring 
times!” interposed Mauley. 

“ For my part, I look upon the fine arts and the vices of 
society as the product of me same luxurious idleness,” cried 
Rouseham. “ Were the same powers of mind that produce an 
historical picture applied to any available purpose, Hans Holbein 
might have been a Fust,—Rubens, a Copertiicus,—Kncller, a 
Newton,—Sir Joshua, a Watt,—and Wilkie, a Davy! Rut, thank 
Heaven, the misapplication of talent is nearly at an end! Ma¬ 
chinery, sir—machinery will soon supersede all such waste of 
intellect. Wood is already admirably carved by mechanism; 
marble will follow. Photographic portraits and Daguerreotypes 
are beginning to content the aldermen’s wives; and now that the 
million can sing for their own amusement, they are becoming less 
frantic after concerts and oratorios. Mechanical organs arc 
adopted in all but cathedral towns, in place of organists; aud 
very soon, everything of that kind will be accomplished by wheels 
and cylinders!” 

Lven arguments!”—added Sylvanus Cox, gravely, who, 
towards the close of the little man’s noisy harangue, Jiad observed, 
sotto voce, for the benefit of Lord Buckhurst, as Diogenes used to* 
observe under similar circumstances—“ ym apu ”—“ I sec land.” 
“ J do not despair of beholding a high-pressure debate carried 
on in parliament, while the honourable members arc more than 
usually fast asleep on their benches!” 

Lord Buckhurst, who, to conceal his utter want of sympathy 
with the disputants, had devoted himself throughout dinner to 
the amusement of Lady Mauley, with a scdulousness that would 
have liecn a virtue in a par^ of twenty but was a vice in a party 
of six, felt strangely relieved wban,, during the placing of dessert 
upon table, scats were ominously interposed between those of the 
host and hostess and their guests, for the use of the only cherubs 
to whom seats *tc available; and he perceived that a savage 
custom he had read of in books prevailed in the house of Mauley, 
of serving up the childr& with the ice and Savoy cakes.* It was 
a choice of evils. But any species of prattle was preferable to the 
rigmarole of the modern mystics around him; which, as “ true 
no meaning puzzles more tlian wit,” he did not even trouble 
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himself to unravcL In his capacity of the kindest and most in¬ 
dulgent of fathers, Mauley assumed a far nobler position in his 
eyes than as the Maecenas of the St. Pancras philosophers. 

On the other hand, by a gracious administration of dripd 
cherries to one of the bright-eyed mermaids he had observed at 
the play, and a question or two to the other concerning the piece 
they had been supposed to see together. Lord Buckhurst not 
only obtained his pardon from both parents for his apathy during 
dinner, but determined Mauley to qualify the remarks he had 
premeditated concerning the infatuation of Apollonia. 

“ On second thoughts,” said he, when, as they were taking 
coffee together, his noble guest reverted to the subject, ** I do 
not feel justified in betraying the poor girl’s weakness without 
her iiirthcr sanction. Clearly discerning her object in the do¬ 
nation, I frankly own that I have written to remonstrate; repre¬ 
senting to her that l^^r intentions savour more of the llightincss 
of a Lady Rachel Lawrance than of a self-controlling Christian. 
For, after all, how cad she be assured that an increase of fortune 
would promote the happiness of poor Gatty ?—My wife, whose 
intentions are better than her judgment in such matters, probably 
created such an iqipression on her mind. At all events, the 
kindness being intended towards yourself, it was to yourself it 
had better have been secured.” 

“ However,” added Sir Thomas, interrupting* himself on seeing 
Sylvanus Cox shouldering his way towards them, charged to the 
muzzle with a joke, I nave made up my mind not to disclose 
the secret even to Emma, till I receive a reply from our poor dear 
Beghyn; and must therefore not only decline answering further 
questions, but exact the same discretion, my dear lord, of yourself.” 

The following day, Lord Buckhurst was on his road into Wilts. 
-^He was in hopes of having stolen a march upon the alligator! 


STANZAS. 

BY HISS SKELTON. 


*' Hen! qiuiito miaus cst com reliquk Tcnaii, quam tiii meminiaso!” 


'fiiEY ask if 1 remember lUee !— 

Thou, u^ho vast more than life to me— 
Thou, yhose dark locks aa^eyes of light 
Are still before my vaking sight— 
Thou, whose soft voice and accents deep 
Still liauut me in mine hours of sleep 1 


Not mine the teai-s that quickly flow. 
Nor mine the vo’ce of ready woe, 

Bat deep within my^ silent breast 
It burns, ^pd feeds its own unrest, 
Shadowing with its profound despair. 
All thinga that should be bright and fair. 

Within this world of many woes. 

One flower for me in beaut^ rose— 


One star of tender radiance shone— 
That flower is crash’d, that light is gone; 
All others beam in vain for me— 

In darkness I remember thee. 

Love never can be mine again, 

But mem’ry I must still retain; 

She brings me back thy face so — 
Those laughing eyes, that waving hair— 
And breathes in m'j delighted ear, 
Tones that I never more sliall bear. 

Yet is my heart too high and proud 
To bare itself before the crowd— 

The world hath taught me to conceal 
What tlion alone couldst bid me feel; ' 
And nothing it could give can be 
Dear as these memories of ikee ! 
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BY BB. SHELTON MACKENZIE, AUTHOR OF “ TITIAN.” 

It is recorded that when Sir Walter Scott was a lad of fifteen, he saw 
Bums. “ I may truly say, Vtrgilufm vidi tantum,*' are his own words. 
Mucli more fortunate was Andrew Horner, who spent an evening in 
tlie poet’s company, and—^miist 1 tell it ?—then and there imbibed so 
much liquid, rather stronger than spring-water, tliat his head ached 
sorely the next morning. 

Between fifty and sixty years ago, there flourished a worthy, in the 
city of Carlisle, who—^bless the mark!—^was smitten with the desire of 
fame; and not content with the dim and distant prospect of obtaining 
it by his humble occupation as a vendor of linen, adventurously fixed 
Jus glanctt on no less a mark than that pedestal whereon, “ with a 
pencil of light,” llcnown has inscribed the names of the illustrious who 
have written themselves into earthly immortality. 

Andrew Horner was the name of the wight who (in his own estima¬ 
tion) was worthy to break a lance w'ith those proud heirs of fame who 
have gained the world’s admiration. It is for antiquaries to ascei'tain 
what relation he bore to the renowned liero of the nui*sei*y-rhyme5— 
he who eat his Christmas pie snugly “in a corner,” and, (lucky dog!) 
had the good fortune to “ pull out a plum” every now and then. 

Leaving that question to the research of the Dryasdusts, let us con¬ 
tinue our stoiy.—Andrew Homer had reached the sage age of three¬ 
score, ere he had fully made up his mind in what manner he should 
astonish the jiublic. He determined, at last, to “witcli the world 
with noble”— not horsemanship, but rhymes. Like many men, before, 
in, and since his day, he mistook tlie aspiration for the ability—the 
wish for the power to write. Thus do we constantly see practical 
illustrations of the frog trying to swell to the size of the lordly bisom 
and thus have we been afflicted witli manifold imitations of the better , 
brethren of the quill—^the Scotts, the Bulwers, the Levers, the Ains- 
wortlis, the Dickenses, the Jameses,—^in wliich, like the Chinese 
artists, the copyists give evei'y defect with remarkable fidelity, but 
invariably contrive not to give the grace, the expression, and the 
freshness which breathe life into the origiu^s! 

Sundiy quii’cs of what he courteously and complacently called 
poetry, were written by Mr. Horner. These he read to such of liia 
customers as he could prevail upon to listen. ^When he lacked this 
“ audience, fit though few,” he was wont to read his efiusions aloud, 
ore rotunda, for his own edification l and, if lie was in a particularly 
pleasant and placid vein, he wouiU send for a neighbour, who had 
briglitened his intellect by making the tour of England— as candle- 
snuffer and bill-sticker for sundry theatrical and erratic companies— 
and bribe him, with a gill of whisky or a mutchin of ale, to listen to- 
the mellifluous rhymes whmh their author monotonously poured out— 
like a child pouring a thin stream of muddy water into a bottomlesa 
vessel. Andrew Horner’s amour propre would be gratified, ever and 
anon (between gulps), with such interjectional remarks, as “ Gude— 
vera gude!”—-“ Real fine rhymes!”—“ Excellent!—^mafaitli, Shakspere 

i)d2 
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ne’er wrote sick po’trjs as that!” But, by the time the fluids were 
disposed of, tlie listener usually fell into a calm sleep. Whatever 
other merits or demerits they possessed, it was pretty obvious that 
Mr. jkndrew Horner’s rhymes were of a compodng nature;—^the ai-t 
of writing such has not died with him. 

The proverb*which tells us that a prophet has no honour in his own 
country, is equally true when applied to poets. The good people of 
Carlisle have never been too discerning, and, indeed, it is rather a re¬ 
commendation than otherwise for a man, among them, to be somewhat 
of a dullard. They were as blind to literary merit in 1785, as they 
ai'c in 1843, or as they have been in any year of grace since Paley 
i’ast too much light upon their mental obscurity. Is it wonderful, 
tlien, that Horner shai'cd the common doom?—^that he gained, at best, 
tlie dubious distinction of being sneered at as a half-witted rhymester, 
or positively condemned for the folly of neglecting his business for his 
verses? 

How could a soul like his be cabined, cribbed, confined,” in the 
dull city of Carlisle? Wliat more natural than that, 

“ Aspiring upwards—like a star,” 

it should seek a more extended range—a wider sphere of action. What 
more obvious than that this should be gained by the then important, 
but now Common step—publication! 

Andrew Horner read his own poems for the thousandth time,— 
Avorked liimself once more, and for ever, out of Ids lingeilng doubts 
and itito the heart of his old conviction, that they were truly exquisite, 
and then magnanimously I'csolved to—print them. 

It is faithfully recorded, in one of the gossiping memoirs of the 
time, that Henri the Fourth of France once entered a small town, jind 
was met at the gate by the mayor and corporation, witli a right loyal 
address—^that is, an address in which the reigning monai'ch is told, 
feven as his predecessors were told, in the most sycophantic terms, that 
he is all but a God upon earth; “next door to a cherubim,” in short, 
like Master Wackford Squeers. ‘‘ hlay it pl^e your most august and 
sacred majesty,” added the chief representative oi' municipal wisdom, 
“ we would have saldted you witli cannon, according to ancient 
custom, but for seventeen reasons:—the first is, your majesty, we have 

not got any cannon-” “ That will do,” hastily interrupted tins 

king, as he gave spur and rein to his charger, “ I excuse the jvmain- 
ing sixteen reasons.” In like manner—^h, gentlest of all gentle readers 
—could we enumerf.te a great variety of circumstaiiccs which, 
unfortunately, prevented Andrew HorneFs having his book printed at 
Carlisle. The first was that, in ^e year 1785, tliere actually was not 
a printing-office in that ancient city. Perhaps, like the French king, 
you will “ excuse the other sixteen reasons.” 

llie nearest x>lacc, at that time, where he could ^have his book cre¬ 
ditably brought out, was tihe good city of Glasgow"—then, ns now, 
famons^fur the punch-making and punch-bibbing powers of its worthy 
inhabitants. 

To Glasgow, therefore, Andrew went. It was quite ** the poet’s 
fiilgriraage.” There he speedily learned that the expense, of pi-inting 
and publishing was no trifle; but, then, what was a little money—^uay, 
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what was a great deal of it, in the balance against his immortal fame! 
Although not actually a Scot by birth, our friend was “ too far north” 
to close any bargain on the instant with the Glasgow bibliopole, but 
left it pending, or, as he would say, “ hanging betwixt and between.” 
His mind was too enlarged to be made up, like a travelling-bag or a 
prescription, “ at a moment’s notice;” he had to consider, on his way 
back to Carlisle, what number of copies it would be proper to print. 
On tlie moderate calculation that there certainly must be at least one 
lover of poetry in every parish in England and Scotland, (to say 
nothing of that part of the kingdom caUed Ireland, and the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,) his original idea was for a small impression of 
—ten thousand copies. The more prudent bookseller recommended 
the maximum to be a paltry live hundred, and, when Andrew had the 
estimates before him, he was fain to confess that it might be as well, 
perhaps, not to venture upon thousands until the sale of hundreds 
would furnish the means of paying expenses. 

Andrew Horner—^like an Indiaman from Calcutta, or Barney Rior- 
dan, when he met the American liner far out at sea—^was “ homeward 
bound” when he ctuuc to the principal hostelrie in the ancient town of 
Ayr; not very far from which is Mossgiel, the farm lield by Robert 
Burns at the date of this anecdote, and where, if he lost some money, 
the world gfiincd the fine poetiy winch—^in a continuous, deep, and 
Hashing stream—flowed to his pen, from his heart, duiiug his residence 
there. 

It never was ascertained why Mr. Andrew’ Homer took such a 
detour to the west as Ayi*—some thirty miles out of the direct road 
from Glasgow to Carlisle; but poets have odd fancies, sometimes, and 
poetasters, having the organ of imitation very strong, aflect to be dis¬ 
cursive, in the hope that oddity (copper-gilt) may be mistaken for the 
sterling metal of originality. 

It was a fine evening in September, 1785, when the redoubtable 
Andrew Horner entered tlio common room of the inn at Ayr. Some 
half-dozen ranting, roaring, dashing young fcUow’S—^fond of their glass 
and joke—^wei*e sitting down to dinner as he entered, exactly “ in the^ 
nick of time.” Room was immediately made for liini. The oldest 
occupant in the room took the chair, according to the inn-usage 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” and, by 4he contrary 
rule, Andrew Horner was made vice-president, by virtue of his being 
the most i-ecent arrival. 

We may take it for granted that, what Mr. Carlyle would call “ the 
rcmarkablest” justice, was executed upon all the viands. The cloth 
being remove^ the diainnan gave “the ki|fg.” It was Andi'ew’s 
tura next; and, in the customary routine, he should have given “the 
queen and royal family;” but, mu'to the surprise and amusement of 
the company, he started on his legs, made a vehement speech “ dc 
omnibus rebus” (which, being interpreted, does not mean a rebus in an 
omnibus, as we*once heard a blue-stocking translate it!)—branch¬ 
ing otf to London politics and Cumberland potatoes—glancing at 
William Pitt, the boy-minister of that day, and Lord ^'hurlow’s 
gracious manner—-gliding into a dissertation upon salmon-fishing and 
Irish linen; and, by a nice gradation, introducing a lengthy eulogy of 
the British poets, with a modest dlusion to his own metrical merits. 
So intent was he on the subject, that he plunged down into his chair, 
at the end, without having proposed any toast whatever. 
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The wit who presided had a very particular and pleasant penchant 
for fun. TJierefore, no sooner had Homer resumed his seat, than the 
chairman—with a gravity of manner which deceived no one but his 
self-satisfied and unconscious butt, intimated tiiat it would be no more 
than decorous to drink the he^dth of the eminent literary character 
whose society they were then fortunate^ enjoying. After a few more 
compliments, the hyperbole of which was exquisitely ludicrous, he 
proposed “ The Poets of Great Britain, and Mr. Horner, their worthy 
representative.” 

Such a toast could only be drank *'with all the honours”—an inilic- 
tion which invariably makes me envy a deaf man. Horner, of 
coarse, responded, as best he could. His speech would have been 
very Ciceronian, no doubt, but that the orator liad the misfortune to 
stammer. However, he stuttered out bis thanks—the unusual excite¬ 
ment having much augmented his natural infirmity—and though he 
said little, that little, owing to his defective utterance, was like Cha¬ 
teaubriand, Buckingham, ITrancis Ainsworth, or any other traveller to 
far climes —it went a great way. 

So copiously was he fed witli flattery and punch that, ere the second 
bowl of the latter was exhausted, Andrew Horner had moimted on a 
table (by special desire), and, with great emphasis, read for his new 
friends sundry extracts from what he loved to call his poetic poems.” 
Much mock applause followed tliis exhibition, and more tlian ever did 
he believe that he w'as predestined to revive fine poetry in die Ituid. 

To carry on the joke yet further, and “ fool him to the top of his 
bent,” a critical dispute was commenced as to the relative merits of 
each poem which the company liad heard. At last^ one gentleman 
hinted, with a show of independence, that their guest might not be 
such a very mighty bard as they imagined. Horner’s mettle was up 
immediately, and, with as much warmth as modesty, he defended him¬ 
self. His opponent aflccted to be yet more critical, and fully aroused 
Andrew’s in^gnadon by exclaiming, “ Tut, mon! there’s a lad near 
1^ wha wild mak matr pomes in a day than yourscl’ cud compose, as 
oje call it, in a month o’ Sundays!” 

Extremely indignant at this imputation on his hardship, Andrew 
rashly backed himself against die fleld. A wager was immediately 
offered, taken, and booked, as to the result of a trial of poetic strength 
between Andrew Homer and this ^^lad near by,” who was put forward 
as his opponent. It was resolved to bring the matter to a conclusion 
on that night, if possible. It must be confessed—but this, of coarse, 
is merely Mnted to our readers, in the ** most private and confidential” 
manner imaginable—t^at as Andrew had hastily made the bet, and as 
hastily repented having done so, his forlorn hope lay in the fancied 
impossibility of meeting his poetic^ppimcnt diat night, as it now was 
waxing late. His firm intention was to quit Ayr at dawn of day, and 
thus gaUop out of the responsibility he h^ rashly incurred. 

But his companions kuew—what he, alas I /lid not—that the 

Ayr freemasons held their monthly sitting that night, and that the 
young noet whom they sought was then*actually in the house with 
that good^ fraternity—he being one of the **bi^ethren of die mystic 
tie.” Th^i^ called him out, briefly explained the ludicrous circum¬ 
stances of the case, and had no difficulty in persuading him to enter 
the lists against the Cariisle bardling. 
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The stranger-poet entered the room, and Andrew Horner could sec, 
at a glance, ^at he was no common man. At that time, his age was 
about some six-and-twenty years. His form was vigorous rather than 
robust. He was well made, and very stirongly set together. His 
height was rather above the middle size; but a slight stoop of the 
neck, such as may frequently be noticed in men who follow the 
plough, (and in Scotland, at that time, few farmers were above doing 
their own business,) took somewhat irom his stature. His complexion 
was dork^—swarthy, indeed; and his features might be called massive 
rather tlian coarse. But Us face was any thing but common; in re¬ 
pose, it had the contemplative, melancholy look whidi so often indic^ates 
the presence of high imagination; and when he spoke, (often with a 
sharp, and frequently with a witty, or boldly eloquent remark,) thei'O 
was a preponderance of intdligenco—of genius, in his aspect and 
its expression such as Lavater would have been happy to behold. Hia 
broad pole brow was shaded by dark hair, with rather a curl than a 
wave. His voice was particularly sweet, yet manly and sonorous. 
But the chief charm of a very remarkable countenance lay in his eyes, 
which were large, dark, and beautifuUy expressive. They litei^y 
seemed to glow when he spoke with feeling or interest. When con¬ 
versation excited him, as it often did, they kindled up until they aU 
but lightened. 

Such was the young man now introduced to Andrew Homer, and 
whose very glance subdued him, amid the flush of his Bacchanalian 
revelries, into a feeling of his own insignificance. It might have been 
as much by accident as design that the stranger was not introduced by 
name. At tliat time, indeed, he had achieved only a local reputation. 
In a short time after, he was acknowledged as one of the-most eminent 
and brilliant men his country ever produced,—^how did that country 
rcwai'd his genius! 

He readily jomed in the conversation, and did not allow the cup to 
pace the table “ like a cripple,” to use one of Christopher North’s 
memorable expressions. His language, if som^imos careless, was 
always vigorous; and it was very evident that, whatever his education 
might have been, his mental powers were great. There are men wlTo 
achieve greatness without ** the dust of the schools,” making cobwebs in 
their minds, and such would probably dwindle into «common-place 
persons if they had all the advantages of education. They become 
original thinkers and doers, precisely because th^ have had to teach 
themselves. At the head of thia class may be placed the Ayrshire 
poet. 

It required little pressing to get him sing several songs of his 
own oompositian; and the unfortunate Andrew Homer had sense 
enough to perceive that, either fgr stinging satire or touching pathos, 
these lyrics were inimitable. 

Having sate with them for some lame, he made a shew of retiring, 
when they insiited that he diould allow Ibe wagor to be decided, by 
competing, in poetry, with Andrew. With w^-acted humility, he 
declined what he called«“ the certainty of defeat;” and so real seemed 
his disinclination for the contest, that Andrew Homer faiftied he was 
actually afraid to enter into the competition, so that, urged on by the 
insidious advice of some of those around him, he a^ed the stranger. 
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in the exulting tone and manner of anticipated triumph, to have one 
trial, at leasit. The challenge could not, in honour, be declined; and, 
with apparent and well-acted doubt of its result, it was accepted. 

An epigram was the subject chosen, because, as Andrew internally 
argued, it is the shortest of all poems.” In compliment to him, the 
company resolved that his own merits should supply the theme. 

He commenced— 

" In seveotcen hander thretty-nine”— 

and he paused. Ho then said, “ Ye see, I was bora in 17.39, [the 
real date was some years earlier,] so I mak’ that tlic commencemen’.” 

He then took pen in hand, folded his paper with a conscious aii* of 

authorship, squared himself t(vthe table, like one who considered it no 

trifle even to ivrite a letter, and slowly put down, in good round hand, 

as if he had been making out a bill of parcels, the line— 

» 

“ In seventeen hunder thretty-nine 

but beyond this, after repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. 
Tlic second line was the Rubicon he could not pass. 

At last, when Andrew Homer reluctantly admitted that ho was not 
quite in the vein, the pen, ink, and paper, were handed to his 
antagonist. By him they were rejected, for he instantly gave the fol¬ 
lowing, viva voce :— 

“ In seventeen hunder thretty-nine. 

The Dell gat stuff to mak* a swine. 

And pit it in a corner; 
fiat, shortly after, changed his plan, 

Made it to something l&c a man, 

And called it Andrew Homer!” 

The subject of this stinging stanza bad the good sense not to be 
offended with its satire, cheerfully paid the wager, set to for a night’s 
revelry with his new friends, and thrust his poems between the bars of 
the grate, when ** the sma’ hours” came on to four in the morning. 
As his poetic rival then kindly rolled up the hearth-rug, in a quiet 
corner of the room, to serve as a pillow for the vanquished rhymester 
—^then, literally, a carpet knight—^the old man, better prophet than 
poet, exclaimed, “ Hoot, Ihon, but ye’ll be a great poet yet!” 

Answer, 0 nations, whether the prediction was fulfilled? In a few 
months after, a volume of poems was pubUshed from the press of John 
Wilson, of Kilmarnock—^the author was a peasant by birth, a poet by 
inspiration. Coarse was the paper on which these poems were printed, 
and worn was the typo. ( But the poems themselves were of that rare 
class which the world does not willingly let die. The fame of their 
author has fiown, far and wide, throvghout the world. His genius and 
his fate have become “ at once the glory and the reproach of Scotland.” 
That author was the same who, in a sportive mo(^, made an epigram 
upon poor Andrew Horner, llis name was—ROBERT BURKS. 
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BT CHARLES WHITEHEAD, AUTHOR OF RICHARD SAVAGE,” “ THE SOLITABT,” ETC. 

PART TECE FIRST. 

There never, since marriage was counted respectable. 

Lived a couple, to Hymen more truly delectable. 

Than were Gregory Newman and she he call’d uxor;— 

In him she was blest, ma'am, and he was in luck, sir; 

(If that line is abrupt and obscure, 1 indeed err 
Not to state ’tis address’d to both sexes of reader;) 

Well, so fitted were they to each other, so pat 
In their likes and dislikes of this, t’other, and that; 

In short, so harmonious, so complaisant, (which is, . 

The Dunmow folks tell me, the way to gain flitches,) 

That domestic felicity, which had long brooding lain, 

Canght light from their fire, and pervaded aU Pudding-lane. 

Our Newman was wealthy; nor need it surprise. 

That a merchant of oranges gets the supplies; 

And when profits accrue and arc duly invested. 

And trade goes on well as it e’er at the best did. 

Then will fortune, thus foster'd, comparison smt 
With the orange-tree, bearing both blossom and*firttit. 

(An old image, bnt ’faitli, I was sadly put to’t, 

To see if I couldn’t, by hook or crook, get tick. 

Like my betters, for being a trifle poetic.) 

Now fortunes, ’tis known, may be squander’d or hoarded. 

As one man may be silly, another be sordid; 

And when an old miser dies, very few care 
Should his cash be misspent by the profligate heir; 

Who knows whence ’twas got ? when ’tis gone, who asks where ? 

But Newman was none of your soulless collectors 
Of money, who puzsle our moral dissectors. 

And who, when these surgeons with scalpel and cantery. 

Have slash’d every limb, and have burnt every artery, 

Skip ofi' from the board, each base self-seeking chap, and 
Walk off to the Bank as though nothing had happen’d. 

No; Gregory Newman was one of those cits, • 

Who could bear losses firmly, could chuckle o’er hits, 

Could “sell and repent,’’ could cry “done,” or cry “quits 
An excellent eit, who hid alwa^ been mbie. 

To keep a good heart, steady mends, and a table, 

WMch though it might groan with haunch, baron, or sirloin— 

Had guests ever round it whose mirth nought could purloin; 
Wherefore, If he got rich, ’twas by fiur hone^ dealing. 

Left and right hand as true as the floor to the ceiling; 

By a Uberm conduct in every ■'qfation. 

And his wealth—^not to make any more botheratiou->. 

Wliich he’d gain’d in. the lane that runs down towards the water. 

He intended to leave to Miss Harriot his daughter. 

Miss Hanut—rtn sorry I can’t wield the pencil 

To give you a sketclL of her—was in no sense 111- 

Begmed by those, who best knew, fri>m long seeing, • 

The head and heart points of her rational teing. 

By these she was said to be clever, and this stress 
I must lay, she’d had a most worthy schoolmistress. 

Who taught her to twirl round the globe called celestial, 

Till she leam’d that the great bear was not really bestial; 
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Ui^ged her on in geography, conrsingr through maps. 

Till ^e knew (how that study attention entraps I) 

That the Isle of Wight Newport, was not Newport Pagnell; 
These, with wading through Murray, and Pinnock, and Ma^all, 
Music, dancing, and Telmaqtte, written by Fenelon, 

Form’d a girl with resources to cheer her up when alone. 

Is this all 1 can say of her? No; there’s much more 
Had 1 space, but my limits forbid; yet, encore— 

(Encore with " the gods,” and ye high powers, 1 duck to ye, 
Means not ** that song again,” but “another, good luck to yc;”) 
So, once more—our young Harriet could sew like the “ Missis” 
Of that canning old Greek, whom she thought gloomy Dis’s 
Long before he came home, and whose name was Ulysses. 

She was lovely as Tasso’s Erminia, (tame girl in Hoole 1) 

Could paint roses on velvet, and work cats in Berlin wool; 

Could dress with some tast^ knit a purse to a rarity 
And, what's better, could open it freely to charity; 

Had an aspect a painter were troubled to limn. 

With a bright eye which, tearful, was tenderly dim; 

Vain a latte —not proud—^had some art, but more nature,— 

In short, was a very good loveaBle creature. 

’Tie sad—^but the thing is so eommonW done. 

That reflection upon it’s as well let aione— 

When a father, in all other matters affectionate. 

Thinks his daiighter must love, or at his cool direcUon hate, 

Just the man he points out j and if Miss ruse an—“ O, papa I” 
She’s told with a base roar, riie’ll soon find she’s no papa; 

And can no more be heard, while fierce lightning his eye shoots, 
Than a linnet would be in that grim scene of Freischuts. 

’Tie sad, did 1 say, and our thoughts must eschew it— 

’Tis atrocious; and he who would callously do it. 

Is a wretch; but my feelings aroused I’m afraid of— 

Bat I’d like to ask JBuckland what clay that man’s made of? 

For wh(\ though a parent, dare make sore of Hickson, 

When his daughter has set heart and soul upon Dixon ? 

Or insist upon close>fisted Bainbridge or Metcalfe, 

If the girl loves a prodigal great as e’er ate calf? 

No; just in the ratio a daughter is beautifnl. 

Is she in love-matters averse from the dntifid. 

Tis in vun the old gentleman cries up stiff suitors, 

Who’ve been brought up so well that they look like their tutors; 
Young rigid discipTes of Gresham and Cocker, 

With faces that frighten, and speeches that shock her} 
Expounders of “ main chance,” of pmdence upholders; 

In brief, those “ nice” youths wkfa old heads on young shoulders. 
Miss endures not the dmu, should he chance “ tue her out," 
Whose old head condemns what his heels are about} 

Who at play, or at patty, of pleasure would rob her—viz.. 

By eonstandy^shaking that plaguy wise nob of hw; 

Still less can she bear tluB prim thinj^ of formalities. 

If she loves some one else, though without his good qualities— 
Some handsome young follow wno, when he fiM sees her. 

Makes known that her eye to his heart is a teaser; 

Who, at every fr’esh meeting looks paler and paler. 

With a fsce grown aa long as tte mU of lug tailair. 

Whai thongh he be poor, (vnl^, hasn’t the “ tin,”} 

Jnst look at “ the tip” on his daasicalchin; 

Though ten times his income, as sure aZ Old Scratch he owes, 
Yet, what eyes t what a figure I what loves of mustaehios 1 

Thus, Jpve, wise or not, thinks Hs own is the true man; 

And this brings ns back to our worthy Mend Newmaot 
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Who, though not the dad whom above we’ve been troondng. 

Was yet very partial to prose and pronouncing; 

Talk’d of ** men to his mind,” **a fair match,” and the rest; 

Thought—bnt wasn’t quite sure, that he ovout to know best; 

Hinted Dykes—his high qualities, prospects, and then. 

Bade his daughter obey, and consult Mrs. N., 

Whereas, Smith—poor dear Smith I but she wish’d not to many yet, 
So she said, (what a fib!) was the man for our Harriet. 

Mr. Priminheere Dykes—the sole son of his &ther. 

Was a very good youth, and was good-looking, rather; 

But so tall aud so thin, that bold girls oft would slaughter 
His feelings, (O, shame on each ^lingsgate daughter I) 

By likening him onto a “ yard of pump-water.” 

And, inspired by the comic muse, boys in a high key, 

Would remark, “ there’s a lamp-post a toddlin, oh, crikey!” 

These scoffs, hard to bear by the best and the wisest. 

As we’ve hinted, he did not enjoy with a high zest. 

No; they superinduced such devotion to business. 

That, if ever solemnity harbour’d in phiz, in bis 
It dwelt, and with such a grave sadness, that people 
Thouglit they saw at onc€ in him a parson and steeple. 

But business he did not permit to engross 

His whole time, to his mind and his intellect’s loss. 

No; twice a week Prudence cried cut to him, “ hie hence 
To the Pallas—^that hall of ittOes kltres and science; 

'rhere, rising superior to ignorant asses. 

Learn the gift of the gab, and the nature of gases; 

Pry into retorts and cylindrical glasses, 

And enlist yourself pnpil in each of the classes; 

Hear the learned professor, whose hair’s so well curl’d. 

That ’twoold not stand on end at an end to the world. 

With a shirt snowy white, to be soil’d by a spedk loth. 

And a stiff stand-up collar, and well got-up neckcloth. 

Hear him hold forth, I say,” (so said Prudence,) “ and profit 
Aud be did so—I wish hun the benefit of it. 

Nor was this all: his mind and his sonl to recruit. 

He made his occasional solace his flute; 

But not much at a sitting—his lungs were too tender; 

For Shakspeare was wrong—“ Flute” is no “ bellows-mender 
And sometimes dropt in upon Newman, (who .hail’d him 
As a listener, whose pow’r of endurance ne’er foil’d him,} 

There to utter at intervals, not loud but deep si^s. 

And out of a calf's head, as Swift says, cast sheeps’ eyesy 
There to drink drai^ts of love, and to nourish his bi^y 
With draughts of his host’s super-excellent toddy. 

Till sometimes he felt as though, raised by these stocks o’ gin, 

A learned professor had fill’d him with oxygen. 

What a pity it was (yet, eonflision betide Um! 

'Twas in part his own foult) Harriet could abide him. 

He was rmly a good-natured follow, inclined 

TV) make any girl happy he feond of a mind 

To t«ik« Um for better, for worse, goods and chattels; 

(How good Mrs. Ellis of men uke uese prattles I) 

But yoong Dykes was at all timefe, though topics were plenty, 

” Egregtl •mortalen altique silmtif* 

Like one on mueh subject compell’d to stand neater. 

Or a mute from a door brought up-stairs to be muter, 

The very worst foult can pertain to a suitor. 

And ’twas fotal to Priminneero Dykes’s cause, sitk 
No Trappist'was gay Maximilian Smith. 

A good-loddng young fellow, as ever with stalk. 

Paraded high heels on the Ciutom House '^alk; 
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As ever with whisper, so secret and dear, 

Just flutter’d the carl at a yousg lady’s car; 

As e’er with assurance, which some call audacity, 

3Iade love perfectly clear to the meanest capacity, 
lie was poor (and the &ct he was often remarking 
As the poorest church mouse within All-hallows, Barking; 

But the temple of Hymen, he ventured to hint. 

Was a building by no means attach’d to the mint. 

Nor was love a vile cad of the omnibus rank. 

Bawling out through life’s thoroughfhre nought but “ Bank 1 Bank 1” 

This was all very well; but Smith just as well knew. 

Though the daughter might say, “ to be sure,'” “ that’s quite true,” 
With her father such reasoning by no means would do; 

So, though Newman’s acquaintance might be vastly pleasant, 

’Twas a pleasure he thought fit to waive for the present. 

Avoiding the chance of a fatherly skrimtmge. 

He contented himself by impressing his image. 

On the heart of Miss Harriet at meetings clandestine, 

Array’d in such garb as he thought he look’d best in. 

f 

Moons on moons roll'd away (I’m not certmn, but there are, 

I think, words like these in the poem of “ Lara "); 

During which, in a manner that no one much likes. 

When the theme doesn’t please, Newman spoke of young Dykes; 
And so often his merits and virtues ran o’er, 

That he made himself really a bit of a bore. 

Stifling every objection with " Fiddle-de-dee, Miss; 

“ You sAa/l have him j” “ 1 wil/ be obey’d ;” “ Don’t tell me, Miss 
Till Harriet’s hopes were at last in extremis; 

And she bated poor Priminheere, grimmest of grim men 1 
With a bitterness passing the hatred of women. 

And care and disease lodged her once rosy cheek in, 

And her mother discover’d the dear child was “ peaking,” 

Took her husband to task (though she really lik^ Priminheere), 
And said, ” Newman, you must not attempt to bring him in here, 

. If he makes the girl ill; and I wonder you can see 
So much in the liid—it is merely your fancy. 

And you, really—^now, Gregory, don't be pigheaded— 

You really quite tease her about being wedded; 

And she’s ill, as it is—a fine thing, when one » sick, 

For Tomkins—that man does so throw in the physic.” 

This, and much more she urged, with a proper infusion 
of " dears ” and “ come now’s,” though a startling allusion 
Escaped the good wife, when she said, in conclusion 
(And this was well-timed his best feeUngs to call up), 

“ That the girl, on Death’s pale horse, would be off at full gallop. 

If he didn’t his own furious hobby-horse baffle. 

By riding the obstinate beast with a snaffle.” 

All this had its effect, though 'twas first ” Pshaw 1” and Stuff!” 
Yet soon he saw reason to ciw, True enough I” 

Threw his arms round bis hmpmate, tod *' murder’d her ruff.” 

(I mean,—^not to quote from our sweet swan of Avon,— 

He ** tumbled” the kerchief his wifie chanced to have on;) 

Swore by powers mysterious (such as “jingo ” an$ “ goles,”) 

Tlut tab loved his girl’s happiness dear as hu soul’s; 

That she should not have Prim (so they call’d him for brevity), ' 
Thf^h the lad was a rare one, without that vile levity, 

Which disgraces the young men “of these times” and “tlus age,” 
if her heart was not won by his virtues and riwage. 
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The social attentions paid bj the multitude to the grarcs of their 
relatives or friends, as portrayed in the more humble tombs charac¬ 
teristic of a country, as well as the respect or gratitude of a nation 
ambitiously manifested in those gorgeous structures, which more gene¬ 
rally attract the attention of travellers, arc equally worthy of philo¬ 
sophical contemplation, whetlier as indicative of the state of art, or of 
the direction of thought, among people differing in modes of feeling 
and action from what we are familiar with. 

, Viewed simply as to their architectural merits, the tombs of the 
Mohammedans are not only inferior to what are met with in the 
Cliristian world, but also in many respects to the mom ancient pagan 
sepulchral monuments, which scattered over the same counti'ics j 
but, viewed in relation to the direction given to thought, in their 
objects and positioning, and the associations wliich are made as it were 
to invest and encompass them, they pi*csent much that is deeply inter¬ 
esting, and which fully entitles the country of Islamism to the distinc¬ 
tion it has long obtained, of being the land of poetry in sepulchres. 
There is indeed, genertdly speaking, more of truth and moi'dity, and 
consequently of poetry, which should always be truth and morality, in 
the position and associations of a tomb in the east, as well as in its 
faithfully observed sanctity of isolation, than in the west; and while 
the elementary style and forms have never assumed tlie development 
which so peculiarly belongs to Christian arcliitecture, it is impossible 
not to see in that style a step in the progress of the human mind, led 
as it W!is by Muhammedanism as well as by Oluistianity, to tlie know¬ 
ledge of one God, but stopping short at that imperfect revelation, and 
remaining like the idea itself, without ever midiing an additional s^p 
towards that architectural perfection which is presented to us in die 
consummate beauty of conception and execution of those religious 
structures which have been justly characterized as significant of the 
now hopes and aspirations that opened upoo the mind ^lith the dawn 
of Christianity. 

The sepulchres of the Osmanli Bultans stand first among the oriental 
mausoleums, and yet they are rather houses of the dead than tombs, 
properly spciiking. The original after which they are built is the 
common oriental Kumbet, or dome, to be described hereafter; but the 
supporting walls are either circularly disposed^ or polyhedral, having 
six or eight faces, with windows and gilded frame-works. They are 
also lofty, well-built, and of godd proportions; but the imperii^ or 
Saracenic dome, tapering to the to|), and more than usually spread out 
below, as we see in the great mausoleum at Delhi, is not common in 
Constantinople, *Where the forms are Byzantine, or what is now, I 
believe, called Boman. , 

These turbehs, as sepulchres of the first class are called, ire diiefly 
within the precincts of the selatins, or royal mosques, and aro gene¬ 
rally accompanied with prostyle or court and vestibule, only that 
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instead of columns wc have lifeless walls or railings; but the rich 
carpets and ottomans with which they are adorned in the interior, the 
colossal wax tapers and lustres suspended from the roof, the splendidly 
illuminaterl copies of the Koran on low prie dieux for the faithful, and 
the elegant canopy of silk which covers the dead, surmounted by the 
heod-d^ss of the period, combine to dispel all feelings of repugnance 
which might otherwise be experienced in sitting or praying in the 
same apartment with so many mouldering corpses. 

The splendid mosque, called that of Suleiman, at Constantinople, 
was erected by that monarch as a memorial of the grief experienced 
for the death of his eldest son, Muhammed. The coflin contmning 
the remains of this prince lies by the side of that of Sultan Selim, on 
whose tomb is the proud epitaph—“ On this day Sultan Selim passed 
to an eternal kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to Suleiman." 
The tombs of other sultans are also attached to the various mosques 
which they ^constructed or embellished. The tombs of tlie earlier 
sultans are at their first seat of power, Bnisa; but it is a disputed 
question if Osman, the founder of the dynasty, lies at Shugiit, his 
first principality, or at the conquest of Orchan. The bones of the 
second of the dynasty lie in the mosque of Daoud Monaster!, formerly 
a Byzantine church in the capital of Bith 3 mia, and Bajazet erected a 
mausoleum of white marble at the same place over the remains of 
Amurath the First. Tliis unfortunate sultan, who also lies buried in 
Brusa, is said to have preserved carefully, through the whole course of 
his life, the dust which, in his expeditions, stuck to his clothes; and in 
his last hours he conjured the by*standers, with direful imprecations, 
to make a large brick of it, and place it in his tomb, under his right 
arm, instead of a cushion, adding, he always regarded the Hadiz, or 
inspired saying—“ If any man’s feet have been sprinkled with the dust 
in the path of the Lord, him will God preserve from hell fire." 

The mausoleum of the late reforming sultan, is among the few that 
are without the precincts of a mosque. It has its court, gardeji, ves¬ 
tibule, and prostyle, with marble walls, and a richly gildc^l portd and 
mlings. By the side of the gate are two terrestrial globes, elevated on 
pedestals, and intended to remind the Osmanlis that their sultan, as 
Commander of the Faithful, was Emperor of the World. 

Passing ort of Cairo to the eastward, the traveller is at once in the 
Desert. No trees—no cultivated fields; not a shrub, nor a blade of 
grass is to be seen. As far as the eye can reach is a sea of sand. Tliere 
are no suburbs to this side of the town, as to the eastward of Baghdad, 
—^the sand has extended its desolations to the gates. This dreary 
region, which seems to abhor vegetation and life, has been appi*o- 
priately devoted to the dead; and the tombs of more than a thousand 
years cover this immense space, and have at the distance the appear¬ 
ance of a deserted town. Further "n the desert arc the sum])luDus 
monuments of the hfamelukcs. Quadrangles of twenty, thirty, or 
forty feet square, built of white marble, and surmounted by chaste and 
cl^;ant cupolas or domes, or graceful columns, whose light and airy 
ascent is not interrupted by the weight they ^support. Still further on 
are the t^bs of the Khalifs, attach^, like the tombs of the sultans, 
to vwt mosqtMti^ith ^lendid domes and lofty elaborately-ornamented 
menarehs. 
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Many superb mosques arise over near to the tombs of the great 
and holy men throughout the whole land o£ lalamism. Such are the 
mosques of Mecca and Medinah, and those of the Seljukian Sultans 
of Rum, at Koniych, more especially that' of Sultan Ala ad din, the 
style and decorations of which are very beautiful, and constitute 
graceful and finished specimens of Saracenic architecture. Near 
Baghdad is the magnificent mosque of Kazimein, “ the two repressors 
of their wrath,” Husciii and Ali. Its gilded cupola and tall menarehs 
of glazed tiles and bricks of various colours, rise above a dense grove 
of date trees, and, seen from Ihe levri plain around, constitute truly 
splendid objects. The tombs of these prophete of the Shiites or 
Persians, are, however, at Eerbclah and Kufah. In the tomb of 
Zobeide, the celebrated wife of Harun al Rashid, near the same city— 
with its hexagonal walls and pine-apple spire, its pointed horse-shoe 
arches, its rich tracery and fretwork in the most exquisite taste, beau¬ 
tifully ornamented with arabesques—^we have a true specimen of the 
best forms of the Saracenic, which we find repeated in some of the 
tombs at Akserai, and in the Mjijid tash, or lu>ly stone, at Changri, a 
monument of the time of the Eyubite Sultans, the successors of 
Saladin. The city of the Khdifs still boasts of seven large mosques, 
attached to the shrines of holy men; but the Selatin, or cathedral 
mosque of the Khalifs, has been destroyed, with the exception of a 
curious but rather clumsy menareb. . 

Next to the turbijhs, or tombs of the first class, come the Iman 
Zadeh’s, or sepulchral chapels, in honour of sain^ which are very 
common around all great oriental cities. The original of both the fir^ 
and second class of these edifices is the same—^the simple dome common 
to all Islumism. There is, or can be, therefore, little architectural 
pretensions in such buildings. The rows of columns of the early 
Christian chapels are here totally wanting, and are replaced by a paral¬ 
lelogram of four more or less lofty walls. It is true that there is not 
the heavy motionless architrave of the Christian edifices, such being 
surplant^ by tlic arch in its next to highest development of a dome^ 
and thus the principles of the basilica, so frequ^t in the east, may be 
said to be reversed; the light and elegant row of columns being re¬ 
placed by solid walls, while, on the other hand, the heavy architrave 
of the basilica is convei'ted into a dome ; but what is gained by the 
architrave is more than lust in the rigid, lifriess mass of wall which 
constitutes the mass of the building. To these iraama axe often 
attached lateral buildings, which are made the residence - of a dmrvish, 
who gains his livelihood by his attendance upon his predecessor, and 
who will probably be entombed after death where he has been all his 
life-time. At times, the simple object attended to is a place of prayer, 
left open oefore the tomb. This is the most simple form of a sepuldfurol 
chaptd. It may increase in size tilf it becomes a raesjid, or mosque, 
with its regulw attached functionaries of mutawelli, or guardian, 
priest (imam), cryer (muezin), and kayim, or person who sweeps and 
arranges the carp^ lights the lamps, Ac. Such mosques-enjoy the 
right of calling to prayer fii^e times a day, which, having no menarrits^ 
is done from ^e.sMe of the dome; but tliey have no prayers^ the 
Friday. Such can only be said by the sheikh, or preachmr, in. a jaini 
or selatin, where he is assisted by the khatib, who recites th&piablie 
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profession respecting the unity and the attributes of the Supreme 
Being. 

Generally speaking, these sepulchres and their chapels arc more or 
less ruinous, and frequently entirely neglected and abandoned. It is 
only 'vv-heii a holy man has had the good fortune to attend to some 
person’s supplications for worldly advantages, that the increase of 
votive olfmngs will keep up tlie original benefice. Many of these 
imams are buildings of considerable extent, and include chapel, tomb, 
residences of priests, guardians, and attendiints, besides an imaret, or 
hospital, and house of reception for pOor travellers, with courts, gar¬ 
dens, and fountains. These arc generally more or less ci'umbling into 
ruin, and often half prostrate. There are neither means nor population 
in the cast, for the support of these numerous religions edifices; 
although when the ladies of a city take a summer’s evening walk, it is 
almost always to the tomb of some holy man; hence those near great 
cities ai'C. most frefjuentcd, and present at times a fionrislung appear¬ 
ance. Those at a distance arc made the objects of visits on particular 
days, and are called ziyarots, or phices of pilgrimage. The tomb sacred 
to one sect of Muhammedans, is often abominated by an adverse sect; 
thus, when Timur was at Damascus, he took the opjmrtunity of having 
the bones of Jezid, founder of the Jezidees, dug up, and the grave 
filled with manure, to express his contempt for its tenant. The tombs 
of Christian as well ns of Muhammedau saints, arc mode objects of 
pilgrimage by the Muhammedans; thus the Mecca Itineracy, a carious 
guide for the faithful in their journey from Constantuiuplc to Mecca, 
recommends a visit, when at Antioch, to the tomb of Hazret Simun, 
the well-known St. Simon, surnamed Stylites by the Byzantines, from 
his living immovable at tlie tixtreniity of a pillar, 'riie tombs of the 
Jewish prophets are universally claimed by the Muhammedans as 
tombs of their holy men, as in the case of Abraham and Isaac, of 
Jonah at Nineveh, &c.; and the tombs of many of the Christian 
prophets and fathers of the ch lurch are also made to belong to two 
ijreeds. The most remarkable among these inoiiunicnts ai'c those to 
the prophet Elias, concerning whom more traditions ui'O current in the 
east than any otlier. The Khidr Iliyas, as they are called, are to be 
met with in every direction—at Angora, at Yaprakli, and in Kurdis¬ 
tan. These monurnciits are not tombs, according to the IMuham- 
medans, but resting-places. Iliey believe that Elijah, or Elios, never 
died; and that he is still on earth, whei'e he is to remain until the 
coming of Jesus Christ. They call him Khidr, or “ evergreen,” on 
account of the cvei'lasting life which lie enjoys, and by which he is 
kept ever in a fiourishing condition, in u paradise which they say 
might be taken for hd&vcn itself. Tlie Turkish poets have many re¬ 
ferences to.the same tradition; and D’Herbelot relates a curious semi- 
historical legend concerning the t^umc, which we regret is too long to 
extract. Mr. Ridi relates of his having been visited, when resident 
at Baghdad, by a murid (disciple) of Sultan Hassan, a celebrated 
dervish, who asserted his having seen and conversi^il with the prophet 
Elias, who accompanied him two days on the road. 

Of sd the numerous pilgrimages in the east, by far the must remark¬ 
able is the removal of the desid Persians to the Mesli-ed, or shrines of 
All and Husein. Caravans ai‘c constantly passing the Tigris on this 
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long journey, when the scene presented is revolting to a degree; the 
colli ns are often merely a few planks rudely pxit together, and lia^ e 
not been able to resist the rough roads across tlie Persian mountains; 
the consequence is, that the caravan is followed by such a cloud of 
ravens and vultures, and so far-spretiding a train of jackalls and 
hyieiias, that he must be a hardened man who acts as muleteer to such 
a funereal convoy. Yet 1 have seen them attended even by females, 
with face and Wly alike wrapp<Mi up in mourning, and souls only 
alive to grief and their last duties. 

The next and tliird class of tombs arc the kumbets, or kuberu, 
small quailrangular edifices surmounted by a dome, and the origin 
from whence, ap[)ai’ently, are derived the imams and turbehs. Edifices 
of this kind are sometimes pierced by four opposing ai’chcs, and iji tliis 
ease, when the structure is lofty and well-proi)ortioned, the effect is 
very pleasing; sometimes two tombs of the more simple kind are 
pliux'd ill juxta-position. 

These sepulchral munuments> are almost always erected with a view 
to ]mblicity and picturesque effect combined. Tlicy arc met with 
hometimes alone, with no otlicr building of any kind in their ueigh- 
boiirliood, on the sands of the sea shore; at other times, they occupy 
ii gentle eminence on a plain; then again they arc to be seen perched 
on a peninsula of rock advancing into a river, or on some rude pro¬ 
montory breasting the more turbulent ocean. They are also frequently 
perched on tlu* summit of ancient tells or mounds, or on the peak of 
liigh conical hills. Such simple edifices in such positions arc strictly 
monumental—i. c., architectonic—a portion of the scene, and in liar- 
moiiy with the site, and nut a jiatch put upon it. The aim of the- 
memoi ial is never lost uiuler the accessories, and it may be truly con¬ 
sidered as a single idea in stone—one, and intelligible at a look—^like 
the siiiiplicity of the Mulinmmcdan faith. 

In the marslics of Babylonia and Chaldea, where there exist no 
building materials, (fithcr of stone or wood, the monumcnls of the holy 
men arc often constructed simply of reeds; and such frail structure?, 
it may naturally be, imagined, arc soon so many wrecks, miserable as • 
the country they are to bij found in. 

'When a holy man is buried in a city, it not imfrcqucutly happens 
that his coffin is placed in a detached apnrtmcfit, or even ift a room in 
an uihabitcd house. 'Hiis is one of the most cx'ying evils in the 
country. Sometimes, benefices and foundations are nltacheil, by 
w'bicli a sxdiool is kept, and that often in the same room with the 
coffin. Even castles have their apartments for the dead: such are to 
be seen in the castle of Birelijik; and in one o&oldcn time I visited in 
the Aimmus, I found a number of arrows strewn around. The 
Muhninmedaiis, like the Irish, coiuBiemorate a wisli or vow, by tying 
a bit of rag to the coffin-rails, or window-bars of sepulchral cham¬ 
bers, which arc thus often covered with such offerings. 

The Jezidees e«ect a monument to their holy dead simply of super¬ 
stition. It is a quadrangle tapering to a point like a pyramid—-a form 
which represents a flame* of fire, and is thought to propi^atc the 
evil spirit, fi’om whoso aggressions these remtkants of the Parsecs 
always dread more than they hope from the mercy of a benevolent 
deity. 

VOL. IV. 
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After these nioniimeiital sepulchres, the most common fonn of tomb 
in burial-gi-ounds is a simple sepulchi'al stone erect at the head of the 
grave. I hcse are frequently two slabs of marble, one of which is 
surmounted by a head-dress similar to that which the man wore in his 
life-time. Thest? used formerly to be solely turbans, varying with the 
rank and profession; and thus the turban peculiar to the janissaries, 
was made an object of contempt, and often struck ofl; now, many arc 
surmounted by the fez of the new regime, painted red. The graves 
of the women are distinguished by terminating in a sculpture, in the 
form of a mushroom. The slab at the head is genci'ally adorned with 
an inscription, the letters of which arc always in relief and gilt, or 
painted blade or red on a field of difi'erent colour. Such inscriptions 
commence with the Kalemah of Tshunism: TJicre is no God, but 
one God, and Muhammed is his prophet!” this is followed by the 
name and profession of the deceased, with sometimes an extract from 
the Koran, or more goierdly, the sentence, “ Say a fatihali for his 
soul.” Such inscriptions arc called Tdisms, whence our talisman. 
The lower slab is also frequently ofuamented with a rudely sculp¬ 
tured cypress-tree, or a vase of flowers. An additional slab also fre¬ 
quently advances fi’om the foot of these monuments, in the centre of 
which, a slight hollow is hewn, and the rain-drops being collected 
in this funeral-chalice, serve to refresh the birds during the summer 
heats. 

The erect position of the stone is considered as an embhm of the 
spiritual ascension of tlic dead. Such a positimi is hence, among the 
Muhammednns, rendered peculiar to themselves, .and not permitted to 
the Christians, who are only allowed a flat slab, on which, besides 
various inscriptions and sculptured insignia of trade, arc sometimes to 
be seen a decni)itatcd head, held in the arms of the tenant of the grave. 
The Jews, however, have peculiar solid massive tombs. 

Some tombs have the circumference of the grave in masomy, some¬ 
what similar to an ancient sarcophagus, the upper pai’t of wliich is 
Vithout a lid, and leaves exposed the earth wliich covers the body, 
and on which flowers are often cultivated. Tlie most simple form of 
tomb of this kind is when rudely formed of four slabs covered with 
inscriptions. 

Sometiiflcs the ercct*slab at tJie head of the tomb is sm'planted by a 
pillow seven to eight feet high; and this, in country places, is repre¬ 
sented by a small circular sliaft, only at times flattened in the centre 
to receive an inscription, and barely rising two or three feet out of 
the ground, like the stem of a stunted plant, and beaiing the usual 
turban on the summit. The Mulmminedan is carried to his grave in 
his head-dress; and in life and in death, never parts with what he 
considers as the sacred type of hi^ faith. 

In the Kast, as elsewhere, the most simple foiTii of tomb is a raised 
mound of earth, sometimes naked, but at others^ covered with gi'een 
sod, or by a few stones thrown carelessly on the spot, \yhen a man 
has been murdered, or a helpless stranger has perislicd by the road¬ 
side, ejjph passer-by adds a few stones, tilktlie corjise is covered. Tliis 
practice originates in n dread, common to mankind, that the spiritual¬ 
ized form of the deceased may haunt the spot of an early or a violent 
death, or a tomb unsanctified by fricndsJiip or the forms of rcli- 
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gion.* A more or less imperious belief ia the spiritual reappearance of 
the (leml on earth, is common to all nations of men; and although un¬ 
doubtedly without foundation in fact, still, what comes home to the 
minds of iill, must have some remote ongin in truth; and the belief 
in spirits may, philosophically considered, be not imi)robably the first 
glimpse of a sense or power, only imperfectly given to us here below, 
of entering into communion with spiritual existences. It is admitted 
that such a power is conferred upon us after death, why may not the 
sense of its existence be sometimes faintly shadowed forth during life¬ 
time? 

The Muhammedan shews a degree of respect for the dead very 
unfrequent in this country; for, however poor and friendless, may be 
the tenant of a grave, his remains arc never disturbed, nor made to 
give place lo a new coiner. It is from this circumstance, that the 
burial-grounds attain so vast an extent. They also, sometimes, bury 
on spare land, within tlie precincts of a town; and tlicrc are some, old 
cities, as Eskishehr, on tlic Sangarius, whei'e there are as many 
cemctci’ies ns liouses. The Mifiiammedtui is always buried with his 
head towards Mecca, from a superstition of a little intellectual cha- 
ract(;r; he also sleeps in the same position, for fear of being overtaken 
by df*atb, in a posture unfavourable to his future welfare. 

The claims to interest in Oriental tombs we have seen, lu'c more 
frcipieutly derived from situation, than from any meritricious orna¬ 
ments. It is also a constant pi’actice, as also obtained among the 
ancients, to bimy the dead by the road-side, in order to procure the 
prayers of the passer-by. It is a mute, but elo<jiient appeal to the 
wayfarer—^from the pllgi’im at r(*st below, to the pilgrim still on Jus 
way—and whicli addresses itself to him in the recesses of tlie woods, 
in the solitude of the plain, and even in the wide and still expanse of 
the desert, and with people of so religious a cast of mind as tlie 
Muhnmracdans, seldom fails to awaken the feelings and prayers which 
it w'as intended to suggest. 

There is, in a solitary grave, when accidentally met with in tl!o 
ivi<lc expanse of a desert, a power to awaken the teclings wldeh is • 
<piite remarkable. It is no uncommon thing to travel for tlie greater 
part of a day over the wilderness, without swing a living being, a 
tent, or a tree, and suddenly to stumble upon it lone and isdiated grave. 
Th(‘re is a feeling of extreme desolation in such a scpulcJire; the 
reproach of the children of Israel to their patriarch, Is it because 
there were no graves in Egypt that thou hast taken us to die in the 
wilderness?” comes forcibly to mind, for there is sociality even in 
death; and in such a situation, lying far nwtiy from all habitations, 
and beyond the verge of humanity, a grave appears like the last link 
between the world of the living an^ the world of spirits. 

Ill the same deserts, the Arab often marks the grave of his coiinlry- 
mau by a single stick. Such, generally, support the offering of a bit 
of rag or cloth, apd sometimes tresses of liair, which it is desecration 
to touch. This once happened unintentionally to myself. I visited 

* Horace (i., ode 23) alludes to this, when he says the want of a small present 
of a little dust coniines you near the shore of Matina, and prevents your admission 
to the Elysian fields. 
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a Bc'dwin cemetcr}’, not far from tlie banks of the Euphrates, where 
there w'as a newly-made grave, and on it, the offering of a w oman’s 
head of hair. I stopped for a moment to contemplate it, w'hen there 
was not a human being \ isiblc for miles around, but the next day it 
was gone. 

So great is the veneration of the Amb of the desert for gravo.s, that 
he has even consecrated unreal or imagiiuu'y sepulchres to the dead. 
Deserts, where the sands rise and ftdl like the sea, arc not to be met 
with, except in w'orks of a purely imaginative character, a.s in the 
Letters of Lucius Diso, from Palmyra; and moving sands are very 
rare. Such, however, do occur in a few particular sjmts—generally 
collections of small hillocks, constantly shifting their jdace and niimbei*, 
but remaining in the same general locality. Tlie.''e arc objects of 
superstition to the Arab, who calls thcjii the; graves of the sons of 
Islmiael, and considers them to mai’k the scene of some murderous 
conflict. 

In the march of a karavan, it is customary to hmy the dead by the 
waysi<ic; and 1 have known a ])oor inother, with her bosom dried up 
by fatigue and pri\^ation, cany the corpse of her infant for houi s, 
loath to tell the secret, which must entail a i)Oipetual separation. 

The Turkomans, and other wandering tribes in the East, ahvays 
observe sociality in their burial-place.?. They have no fixed places of 
abode, but move, with the necessity of,feeding their Hock.<, to the 
ii^untain pastures in summer, and the low mai'shes in winter; but 
certain spots arc chosen for the summer and winter burial-places. 
Such graves are generally adorned with bulbous plants, or the tlaflbdil, 
which cover them with flowers in the early .«pring; }i,s at Constanti¬ 
nople, an almost pei’])ctiinl spring is kept nj) by a various show of 
flowers. This latter is, howev'cr, but a meretricious tribute to the 
dead, more emblematic of a jvaid solicitude than of a friend’s afleetion; 
but Do Lamartine was captivated by this attention of hireling der- 
vi.die.?, and expressed it, as the obligation of remembrance, immortal 
among the Mussuhnen. 

■» In more favoured spots in western Asia, where an aged Cliinar 
tiu’ows it.s gigantic shadows over the greensward, or where a bubbling 
fountain arrests the .stei)8 of the thirsty traveller, a few unadorned 
graves arc .Mire to be found; they arc the tombs of tho.se who have 
perished tliere, homeless and unknown. The. wide extent of the 
cypress-groves; which cover the burial-grounds around the metro¬ 
polis, arc W'dl known. Tiicsc trees are private pro})erty; and it 
1 .S the sorc.st afllietion that can visit n person to be obliged to sidl 
them; yet so great hn.s \>eeii the dearth that .sometimes visits the capital, 
that it has required an imperial edict, to prevent tlie almo.?t total 
destruction of these funereal for^ts. They certainly present a most 
impressive scene. Trees arc everywhere powerful speaker.?, but the 
melancholy cyprci>s peculiarly vies in solemnity with the grave; it 
shadows it in its silent speech, it tells of the dead below, and of the 
hand \vhich found a mournful pleasure in planting it. Its spirc-like 
Bummit rises as an emblem of immortality; and hence it is, that it 
ha^ alwayfi been the living expression—^beloved by Pagan, Jew, 
Muhammedan, and Cliristian alike—of an idea equally sacred to an 
unreal, as well a.? to a real faith. 
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AVliat, vill you make a yoiinker of me ? Shall I not take mine case in mine 
inn, but I shall have my pocket picked ?”— Siiaespeaiu;. 


XX VI. 


Having still eonsidernblc leisure at liis disposal, Elliston felt no incU> 
iiiitioii for ail immediate returii to London. The Aveather continued 
iiiiusnally fine, and autumn had descended on the romantic district of 
Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, Avhich equally distinguishes this 
season of the year, by the richness of aspect as by the abundance of 
its bounty. It Avas just at tlds time, idso, that Elliston had received 
a letter from his Avife, Avritten in that truly affectionate and sensible 
tom;, Avhich the prosent moment Avas so avcII c.alculated to assist, in the 
generosity of its purpose. Full of affection, but not unmi-^ed by Avell- 
directed reproof, Elliston read over sundry times its luiansAverablc 
contents, till a temper of sentimentality crept over him, not unusual 
to such constitutions os his, Avhich they Avho are subject to tht,>m, 
Avould be fain persuaded arc of a very intrinsic nature. A pseu¬ 
donymous self-cxaniinatioii took possession of him; and as he wan¬ 
dered tliis morning along the declivous paths of Dove Dale, he 
pouderud awhile on the home-truths that had just been j>re.seutcd 
to him; and having arraigned some of those- inlirmities, to which we 
have had occasion frequently to allude, AAdth the impartiality of 
Kousscau himself, and rhapsodized aloud to no inconsiderable elfect, 
he came to the conclusion tliat he Avas about one of the most Avorthless 
felloAvs in his Majesty’s dominions. Having done so much—though, 
like Jonathan Wild, there Avas no one by to applaud liirn—^hc con-, 
sidcred that he had done quite enough. Confession is certainly one 
half of amendment; and as this half he had so liberally satisffed, the 
remaining took no part at all in this act of sentiment, but, like a imui 
who had compounded Avith his creditors, he opened a fresh ledger and 
felt liirasclf at once at liberty to run in debt at the iirst convenient 
opportunity. 

Elliston arrived on the fulloAving day at Derby; and the'odour of yes¬ 
terday being still poAverful upon him, he avoided Avhat is called the head 
inn; an;l after a .short reconnoitre, entered a smaller house of cntertaui- 
ment on the verge of the town, Avhere he determined to take up his 
quarters for the night. Hci'e he s .^n ingratiated himself Avith his land¬ 
lord—a habit hedeliglited to indulge in; and having despatched a liasty 
repast, invited his ncw-fomid friend to partake the bottle which had been 
just set before liifli. The said landlord was neaily as bulky as the tun 
of Heidelberg; and as it Ayuuld require consequently about as much to 
fill him, Elliston conceived he might have made too uurcmuiilrating a 
bai'gain; but ns this personage was really a meny fellow, and a bit of a 
wag, Elliston did not despair of his own capacity, at least, in a bibulous 
acceptation. He soon discovered, however, the poor man had more 
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wives tkan he knew wliat to do with; for although, not to perplex the 
rcadei’, he laid but one, yet was she one too many, so that the present 
moment was in fact the first he had had for many a day, fur the mani¬ 
festation of that thorough good humour so natural to him. Though 
in the presence of his ^dlord, EUiston soon found he had calculated 
without his host; for the good man’s volubility was of that extent, 
that he fairly chattered our hero dumb, who had as much chance with 
him in the race, as sound with light. But as our traveller could not 
consent entirely to renounce the hero, he at least took tlie lead in the 
bottle—a part which his landlord, for many reasons, w^as not displeased 
in resigning to him, for the liquor, though passing under the denomi¬ 
nation noticed at the door, “ Neat Wines,” was, in fact, a compound 
greatly in circulation at this period of the war—namely, a composition 
of gin, treacle, blacking, and tubacco, or, in politer words, “ did crusted 
port.” On producing a second and even a tliird bottle of this delect¬ 
able electuary, the landlord was not unnaturally beguiled into the 
joint praise of the qualities of his cordial and the judgment of his 
guest, declaring that the squire on the hill never drank any other 
vrhen he met tlie judges of assize, exultingly displaying not only the 
bee’s-wing, but the very bees themselves, who, in community with 
sundry smaller flies, had been carefully corked in at the bottling of 
this remarkable vintage. But society will sweeten the coarsest fare; 
and as our traveller w’as, in truth, greatly diverted with his new 
acqumntance, the sitting was still prolonged, when the shrill notes of 
the landlady suddenly recallod her husband to fresh duties, in the 
arrival of other customers at the “ Red Cour.” Left to himself and 
the greater ])art of the third battle of the old crusted port, EUiston 
took refuge in his sentimentality of yesterday; and drawing Ins W'ife’s 
letter from his pocket, moistened sentence after sentence with the re¬ 
maining bumpers, so tliat, at length, heait, head, and stomach being 
in one common state of insurrection, he retired—^widely from Ins 
custom—^to an early bed. 

1 And now, spirit of time-honoured Radcliife—shade of “ w'onder- 
working Ijewis,” descend upon our humble efforts in the “ new scenes 
and changes ” of our homely history, which w^e fear xnust else be most 
unworthily I'ecorded. 

A deep .eleep was the immediate consequence of the “ drugged 
posset” so liberally indulged in by our graceless wanderer, when about 
the chime of midnight, as nearly ns he could guess, he was awakened 
by a sharp click at the lock of his apailment, followed immediately by a 
long-drawn ereek of hinge, which left but litfte doubt in respect of some 
intruder. The moon ^as shining fully on the casement, which was di¬ 
rectly opposite the foot of his bed; but a large folding screen bad been 
plac^ nearly midway of the room,_ for the purpose, no doubt, of oliscur- 
ing the morning sun, for the apartment was entirely destitute of hang¬ 
ings, and between this screen and the window was the door. The 
Cireeking from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt intervals, 
denoting the stealthy action of approach. EUiston listened—sleep had 
sobered him, and some little fear, perhaps, added quickness to his 
faculties. He listened,, and distinctly heard the whispering of two 
persons, whose shadow the moon’s fulness threw strongly on the side 
wall. 8tiU in breathless attention, EUiston remained motionless; the 
whisperih^ was Resumed, and he now caught the very words which 
were passing. 
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“Afraid! What folly! He’s asleep, I tell you; go—go!” 

“ I cannot!” was the reply. 

lillliston *fclt convinced the second voice was that of a w'oman, and 
being at once impressed their object was no less than to cut his throat, 
(for no one contemplates simple robbei’y in the dead of night, witJiout 
this adagio accompaniment,) he was hesitating whether his pacific 
coui’se were the wisest he could pursue, when again he heard— 

“ He sleeps! I tell you again, he sleeps! Why, he drank two 
bottles, they say. Come—come, ’tis soon done!” 

“ Oh, I cannot!” again responded the female; “ I should die if he 
were to awjike.” 

“ And I shall die, whether or no,” sighed the terrified comedian. 

“ Come—come!” still urged the man from behind; “ why, he snores 
—hark!” at which moment, Elliston raised his eyes from the bed¬ 
clothes, and saw clearly the figures of the speakers. They were in 
the instantaneous act of stepping forwaiTl, when by an involuntary im¬ 
pulse, Elliston sprang from his bed, and rushing to the spot, clasped, 
with a mingled shout of terixjr and triumph, the waist of the advancing 
female, who uttering a shriek which might have awakened the occu¬ 
piers of a cemetery, fell on her knees before him. 

The clattering bo^everseimnt thus suddenly produced (for other 
articles had been overthrown besides the lady), the clamour of the parties 
engaged, at once raised the whole establishment of the “ Red Cow.” 
Elliston, with no other attire than that which usage has deemed suffi¬ 
cient to the tenant of a pair of sheets, was still holding in convulsive 
exultation, his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, scarcely in a 
more producible state, (“ with his rib by his side,” whose voluminous 
nightcap almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled into the apartment. 

Here let the contretenis be elucidated—here let that strong circum¬ 
stantial evidence be disentangled, by which, in the absence of proof posi¬ 
tive, it is set down that we may legally convict innocent parties of most 
abominable offences. The event which had so inopportunely broken 
up the tete-a-tete of EUistou and his landlord over their crusted port, 
on the previous afternoon, was the arrival of a commercial traveller 
and his lady, whose purpose it was to remain that night at the inn! 
These now guests, who had been previously apprised of their dormi¬ 
tory, having well supped, at the hour of midiyglit, were about to retire. 
Unfortunately, however, the room occupied by Elliston, was one through 
which it was necessary to proceed, before reaching the q^hcr in ({uestion, 
and he having retired, as wehavealreaily noticed, at an early hour, was 
consequently at this time in bed. The unforeseen dismay which now 
assailed the commercial gentleman’s good lady, whose nerves at all 
times ^'/ere subject to great excitation, at pissing through an apart¬ 
ment in which there was a man positively abed, had given rise to the 
whole of this common-law evub tice of criminal intent, which could 
leave no doubt on the minds of any highly respectable jury, and which 
had so unwittingly exposed our hero in a situation in which we blush 
ever to have cHscovered him. But having now hurried him back 
again to his disordered couch, in which we trust he wilhbury his 
shameless countenance irom the light of day, and carried the half 
expiring lady in safety to the inner sanctuary, we will drop the curtain 
on the scene altogether, in the hope that either sliame will induce 
him for ever after tp avoid her sight, or that he will prepare him- 
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self, by tlie crowing ot‘ the cock, with one oi* those fine speeches, by 
which he lias ever been so distinguished, in making the amende 
honorable. 

[Albina Jane Martyn Elliston, bom 10th of March, 1808, in Stratford Place: 
godmothers, Albina Countess of Bnckinghamsliire and Lady Jane Aston.] 

XXVII. 

Scarcely had Elliston I'esinnecl his duties at Drury Lane, when he 
involved hiinsell' in a war of words with the proiu’ietors of his ancient 
ally, “ The JVIirror,” but more particularly with all the world’s ac¬ 
quaintance, the late Tom Hill. “The Mirror” (if w'e may be par¬ 
doned a common-place joke) laid pi'csumed to cast refieedions on 
Elliston’s trag(*dy, Avliieh the self-esteem of the aggrieved party, of 
course, set dowti as srnndalum magnatnm. In fact, this journal had 
travelled a little out of the direct jiatli of criticism, by indulging in a 
few tart personalities affecting the actor. As Dryden’s criticism, it 
was no longer “ the majesty of a queen, but as llymcr’s, the ferocity 
of a tyrant.”* Among other things, it had stated that Elliston had of 
late acquired a habit of stretching Ids mouth from car to ear, resem¬ 
bling one of those Dutch toys, denominated nut-crackers, :ind it had 
also gone so far as to question our hero’s tei'ins of intimacy with the 
Latin tongue, by the imputation of a false <piantity in the word 
“ marital,” &c. &c. In respect of the former, all the nuts, of course, 
fell to the share of the public, who mightily enjoyed the absurd siuisi- 
tiveness of the man who could “ qnarnd ivith another for cracking 
nuts only because he himself had hazel eyes”—and in respect of the 
latter, the “ marital” the actor might have been content to 

take his corrcctfion, in good part, from the critics, ns in the marital 
quality, he had lately been ,so signally chastened by his exemplary 
wife. 

"We will not here trouble our readers with any ))ui't of the epistolary 
matter on either side—suffice to say, as may well be imagined, the 
plhyer got the worst of it, by the simple fact of being laughed at for 
ids pains, whilst he aflbrdcd the literary looinsman, Thomas Hill, a 
stuck of the raw tattle material, which, with an industry so peculiar 
to him, he manufactured into a very marketable commodity, and was 
moreover hiinself raised, for the first time, on the pedestal of a hei’o.f 

On the 26th of May (1808), the adndred Miss Pope made her I'ave- 
well curtsey on Drury Lane stage, after a service of fifty-two years, 
during which, with the single interruption of the season 1775, oAving 
to some difference with (Jarrick, she had never acted at any otiicr 
theatre. For her final benefit she, selected the pai*t of my Lady Du~ 
berly^ in Colman’s comedy of “ Tho^ Heir at Lawthe receipts of the 
house being 482f. 

* An expression of Malone. 

t Mr. Thomas Hill -was born at l^caster on the 2nd of May, 17C0, and died, at 
his chambers in the Adelphi, on the 20lh of December, 1840. As several bio¬ 
graphical notices of this gentleman have so lately appeared in the public prints, it 
will be unoeepssary to append any in this place. 'I'hc uncertainty as to the period 
of his birib, and his still “ immortal youth” bad been a long hackneyed joke 
amnngftihis immediate friends, so that like the bard of England, he might he said 
to have been “ not of an age, but for all time.” 
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In 1756, Gai'nck produced a piece entitled “ Liliiput,” which was 
acted by children, with the exception cerbiinly of Gulliver himself, 
which was performed by the full giwn Mr. Bransby, a gentleman 
whose athletic form was well calculated to produce a striking contrast 
to the inhabitants of “ Mildendo^' Air. Pope, the father of our 
heroine, who kept a hair-dresser’s shop, adjoining the “Ben Jonson’s 
llpjid,” in Little Kussell-strect, wjis bai’bcr in ordinaiy to the theatre, 
and liad introdiico<l his daughter Jane, then twelve years of age, to the 
notice of Mr. Gaii'ick, who was so pleased by the few specimens she 
gave of dramatic ability, that he innnediately assigned to the little 
demoiselle the part of hudy Flimnap, and, moreover, entrusted her 
with a sparkling epilogue written for the occasion. Three years after, 
when only fifteen. Miss Pope was announced for C’ort>m«, in “ The 
Confederacy,” as “ a young gctitlewomaii, lier first a^jpearanoe.” Her 
reception was highly encouraging, and her acting avcU nigh merited 
that abundant applause which the generosity of the public so liberally 
bestowed. She had very early attracted the attention of that cele¬ 
brated actress Mrs. (’live, whysc friendsliip and reganl speedily fol¬ 
lowed, and with whom she lived on the most intimate terms until that 
lady’s death, which tiu)k place, in 1785.* 

()n the inoriiing after our debutante’s appearance in the part of 
Corhma, she received tJie following from her esteemed companion and 
advi'ser:— 

“ Mv DEAR YOUNG Fhiend, —Isawyou last night. You acted with 
great ami deserved approbation; but should 3 'oii to-morrow night 
excec<l 3 ’oiir first endeavour, be not disappointed should you meet 
with less encouragement. Remember all, last night, were fi'iends 
ready-made—to-mori’ow j'ou swe to commence forming new ones 
amongst strangers, who though I sincerely hope will ultimately become 
as warm as those Irom who)u you have just parted, yet tJicy will see 
you and approve you before they otfer you a direct testimony of tlieir 
favour. Be not disheai-tencd, for I should regret that such merits as 
yours were not put to the test at once;—but be not disheartened, nor 
fancy the comparative coldness with wliicli you will be met, proceeds • 
from ill will, but that it is rather attention to your acting, with the 
view of testifying the .truth of all that your friends have said of you. 
iMauy a young actor has been destroyed by thfe precise ordeal, because 
having previously ran away with the idea that their friends alone had 
auy judgment in the mattci', have fancied the reception* they had sub- 
seciucntly met with from strangers, had been the efiect of malice and 
ill-nature. With this caution, 1 tru.st that in a month you will be 
safely landed on the shores of public favour«—1 am sure if you do 
justice to your merits, you will, and this act of justice is near at hand. 
My little assistance shall not be ^vanting in any way which may bo 
serviceable to you; and 1 shall contrive to be at Drury Lane when 
you repeat the charac.tcr. Believe me, my dear jroimg friend, I wish 
you every success and a long life to enjoy it. I am too old to be 

* Miss Pope was executrix and residuary le^ee under the will of Mrs. Clive, 
Mr. Raftor (Mrs. Clive’s bromer) liaving a life interest in the prope^lty. Mrs. 
Clive passed her latter davs at Little Strawberry Hill, near the villa oi Horace 
Walpole. 

Cibber wrote his comedy of the Refusal,” at Strawberry Hill, then a small 
place, which he hired of I.ord Uradlbrd’s coachman. 
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jealous of you, therefore may be trusted were I liable to such frailty; 
but I am not without vanity, and it is the vanity of an ardent desire 
that all I have foretold of you may come to pass. God bless you, my 
dear child.” 




■ Success and well-earned applause were the result of Miss Pope’s 
second appearance. Mi’s. Clive seemed rendered happy for the re¬ 
mainder of her days, a great part of which, it may be well imagined, 
was devoted to the instruction of the youthful actress, who repaid her 
with tliat gratitude of heart, which we will not invidiously say is no 
current coin in the ti-ade of an actor, but is in rare circulation under 
any denomination of society. 

Miss Pope, as it is well known, became ultimately all that her 
friend had predicted,—a most accomplished artist. In the latter part 
of her career, she had been importuned by her managers to play Mrs. 
Heidelberg^ a part which she had never studied in her earlier days, 
and felt now totally unequal to attempt. It happened that at this 
time (1802), Lord llarcourt, who had always lajcn amongst the fore¬ 
most of Miss Pope’s admirers, dispatched to her the following note:— 

“ Lord Harcourt has just received the king’s command to notify to 
Miss Pope, that his Majesty has directed the ‘ Clandestine MaiTiage ’ 
for Thursday next; and has also, by his Majesty’s order, informed Mr. 
Kemble that it is his pleasure Miss Pope should play the character of 
Mrs. Heidelberg on that occasion.” 

This was enclosed in the following from his lordship. 

“ Madam, —To a woman of your discernment, the contents of the 
enclosed note will be highly Mattering, though, at the same time, 
pibasibly embarrassing. The case is this. Last night, at the Queen’s 
house, where your theatrical talents are frequently mentioned, a wish 
was expressed that you should play Mrs. Heidelberg before their 
Majesties on Thursday next, to which I observed to the king, that 
however honoured and happy you must ever be in obeying his 
Majesty’s pleasure, yet 1 believed that you had never yet studied the 
part, and doubted the possibility of youi* being ready in it by the time. 
The king seemed to assent; but I have just now received a letter 
from the Princess Elizabeth, in which her B. H. says, ‘ I have received 
the king’s commands tc inform you that if you can contrive that Miss 
Pope shall play Mrs. Heidelberg on Thursday, he would be delighted; 
and Lord Harcourt may tell her ^-’om me, observed the king, that she 
is the only person who can act it, since we have lost Mrs. Clive.’ 

“ Harcouht.” 

To which communication Miss Pope replies:— 

“ My Lord,—You well know my grateful sentiments in respect of 
their Mujesties. No subject has ever love^ and honoured them more 
than myself; and tliis, alas! in my declining day, is the only instance 
in which I have -been unable to the great delight of obeying them. 
The undertaking w'ould be a tragedy, and not a comedy, for, believe 
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me, I should die in the attempt—my dear lord, it would kill me. 
My powers are scarcely equal to it at any time; but for Thurs¬ 
day, I tremble at the very contemplation of it. The managers 
have frequently of late urged me to this, with time for study; but I 
have token it into my poor head, that the critics would be soured 
against me, and I might lose the little fame I have obtained—^perhaps, 
in some measure, the good opinion of their Majesties. I tremble again 
at what I have written —1 know I should not have said so much—^my 
duty tells me, I should not; but should their Majesties graciously be 
pleased to sec me play the part at any other time, I will make instant 
preparation to obey them. My memory, to say nothing of my other- 
humble qualities, is not so lively as when I was eighteen, and my lord, 
1 am an old woman now. If his Majesty would make me a peeress, 
I could not do it. Oh! ray dear, dear lord, send me a pardon under 
the great seal, or I shall never leave home again. 

“ I have the honour to be, your lordship’s most humble servant. 



On the 6tli of May (1802) the elFort was made, and Miss Pope 
jdayed the part before their Majesties. She succeeded to the undivided 
opinion of the whole house—“ never had the character been acted with 
better ctFects,” said one of the journals of the day, “ not even by the 
regretted Mrs. Clive.” Lord Harcourt called, the following morn¬ 
ing, on Miss Pope, to congratulate her on having so higidy delighted 
the king, observing he had never seen his Majesty in better spirits. 
“ Knew she could do it—knew she could do it,” repeated the monarch 
frequently, during tlie representation of the comedy. King,' the 
original I^rd Oglehj^ quitted the otage on the 24th of the same moi^h^ 
and the “ Chuidestine Marriage ” remained on the shell' for a consi¬ 
derable time from this period. 

The suggestions of Mr. Phipps in respect of Elliston’^ new abode, 
app^ to have had but little weight with him, for he had no%v entered 
on the house in Stratfor^-place, which he fitted up not extravagantly, 
for, in fact, it never was thoroughly famished; but the vanity of the 
comedian was thus far flattered, in calling so spacious a residence his 
own, and placing Mrs. Elliston in a position which he still pertina- 
cioudy beUeved would advance her profes^onal interest with the 
fashionable world. These advantage^ if such they might be called, 
fell fortunately to the share of i woman of correct feeling and due 
discidmination; and though it still remtuned a question whether Strat- 
ford-place were the fittest spot for the object of a dancing ^Academy, 
yet the deportnfbnt and conduct of Mrs. Elliston acquired to her new 
friends, whilst no one coyld be more secure than hersdf in retaining 
those she had already numbered. * • 

Elliston’s benefit in tliis season was a very brilliant occoMon. He 
had chosen “ Much Ado About Nothing,” with the popular afterpiece 
** Tekeli.” On this night he was more than usually happy in the part 
of Benediety and hlrs. Jordan equally exetfiled herself in Beatrice* 
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They each sicted in their best style, ami scarcely c,ver had an audience 
been more delighted—so much rank and fusliion had rarely before 
jvttende<l a benefit. Mrs. Jordan was <>omplimentcd by an elegant 
ode, ^Yhich appeared tAvo days afterwards in the Morning Post. 

At tlie close of the Drury Lane season, ElUston proceeded on an 
engagement to Dublin, where he found his attraction by no means 
equal to his expectations. In a letter to his wife, l>c says, “ 1 was 
tossed about for tweiAty-six hours. On leaving the coach at Shrews- 
biiiy, being anxious immediately <o proceed, I ordered a chaise, but 
Avsis told they hatl no horses at the first post-house—at the second and 
third, I received similar answej’s. I was greatly distressed, for it was 
a point witli me to reach Oswestry without delay. You Avill be 
amused at my expedient. Summoning a diplomatic look into my 
countenance, I demanded instantly to be conducted to the mayor, 
declaring that I liad dispatches for the Duke of Eiehmond, and that 
if horses Averc not immediately supplied, the alfair would come at one& 
under the consideration of the Recn*taiy of state. ‘ Shew me to the 
mayor!' said 1. ‘ He is in bed, sir,’ was the reply—‘ seriously ill.’ 

‘ Then 1 shall be siii’c to find him at home—^my business is as much 
of life and death as his oavii. SIicav me to the mayor, or supjdy the 
horses.’ My manner and words had the desired ctrcct—horses were 
provided, and within twenty minutes, I was off again. 

“ I have one assurance to give you, at which I know you Avill be 
pleased. Since leaving London, 1 liave led, in all rcspe('ts, a most 
correct life—had you been at my elbow, 1 could not have behaved 
better—^bnt I am iioav and then sfidJy hijipcd, and am not nsliamcd to 
confess, a little ‘ Iiome sick.’ ” 

Klliston’s next letter was from Edinburgh. 

“ Last Monday,” says he, “ T phiycd at Liverpool, Panglos and 
Don Juan; Tuesday, the Venetian Outlaw and the Singhs; Wed¬ 
nesday, Lcom, with ‘ Of Age To-morrow;’ 'rimrsday, at I’rcston, the 
j^ingles and Silvester Daggerwood. I then travelled two hundre'd 
miles, and acted on Saturday, at Edinburgh, Oetavian, with ‘ Of Age 
Tormorrow.’ I have here made ample amends for niy failure at 
Dublin (for T can call it «io less)—my reception was quite an hurrah! 
I have alreaily remitted 610/, to my bankers, and have still this place, 
Glasgow and Manchester, to )nllagc. But tvho can tell how long this 
lide of popularity Avill last—this aura popularis —whether tide or gale, 
mutation is the nature of both. If God preserve my life, and give 
me fortitude to pursue the purpose of my hopes, our happiest days are 
yet to come, though I 'myself may pass into comparative obscurity. 
Believe me I feel at greater distance from home than four hundred 
miles, when I think of you and my-Vamily. I do not pretend to give 
you any description of this romantic city—^it would far exceed my 
limits; but I must not omit mentioning that I have been introduced 
to some of the Scotch professors, who have distinguished me by great 
kindness. The literary class of Edinburgh ^constitutes its arisloci*acy 
—thenv fe no better society, nor should tliere be. Tliis is highly 
iionourable to the Scotch character. 

“ I supfKuse all are in high sjnrits in London at the news from 
Portugal—“ Vimiera!” and the dispatches of Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
"We shall liave a long drama yet in that country.” 
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When Kiliston avus at Glasgow, in the course of this nortlicrn trij), 
he dined on one occasion in the public room of an inn, in which tlu'vtf 
was an elderly Scotch gentleman, Avho had already taken his mid-day 
meal, and was quietly enjoying his tumbler of whisky-tf)ddy. His 
exterior was not pTOposscssing. He wore a short sandy wig, Avhich 
the temperature of many seasons, and the animal caloric of the 
Avcai'cr, had so puckered up, that it came scarce midway of his pole, 
which was about as red as a brick-bat. He had lost an eye, and by a 
singular incidence, every alternate tooth, so that his capacious jaws 
j’cseinblcd a kind of tusky portcullis, Ayhich led to the citadel of his 
stomach. His cravat Avas iiarroAV and loose, for his neck Avas of 
aiua/ing dimensions. 13ut the stranger soon di.scoA cred better qualities 
Ilian a comely exterior, for he was thoroughly gowl-natured, and 
extremely communicative. In Elliston, he had met with no uncon¬ 
genial spirit—they soon enter-cd into familiar conversation; and having 
brought their rummers to one common table, Avere font franc “ as 
thick as thieve^.” 

llerc tiny sat logctiior, liob and knob, for a considerable time. 
Since liis arrival in tlie north, Elliston had serv<-<l a steady appreuticc- 
nhip to the mountain dcAV, and might fairly bo considered i«‘arly out 
of his time; hut in this, he found equally his inferiority to his present 
companion as to his host of the “Ked Cow,” for he hiul already iinished 
a pint, (a Scotch pint, be it rcmcmlicred,) and Avas still hard at AA'ork. 
At length, after a heart)' hurst of inci'riiiient on the part of the 
strange,!*, he thrcAv himself back iiitti his chair, and deliberately draAv- 
itig forth his Avatch, said, 

“ And so, you’re a stage-actor, you tell me. 1‘erhaps ye’re ac- 
iliininted Avith Harry .lohustoii ?” To this Elliston, having made 
Ids companion assent, proeeedeil— 

“ Weel, Aveel; and noAv, Sir, I’ve to tell you one thing more. I 
have passed twa pleasant liours—vaiy [dcasant hours in your society; 
within twanty luinuits, d’ye iniud, from this time, 1 shall be sa drunk, 
that Avi’iia be able to utter one Avord, and 1 just think it right to tak 
the present opportunity, Avliilc I’m noo intelligible, of telling ye Avho 1, 
am. My name is Scaficld, and 1 live live gude miles awn’ from 
(.iliisgow, and 1 shall Avalk ev’ry foot on’t, this vary night, and I’ll 
just come and see if you’re as brave a lad*as Hai'iy Johnston, to- 
inorroAV night, for I’ll come and see ye act, and my family shall sec 
yc act too.” Having made this speech, Mr. SciifieM again betook 
himself to the Avhisky. He Avas verily as good tis his word; Avithiii 
tAventy minutes, he was no more, for in a last eflfort to keep up the 
lire, olf Avent the Avig, and he rolled from his chair, “taking the 
measure of an unmade grave.” Elliston lna-(f called aloud for the 
AA'aiter; but to his surprise, Sandy seemed to take but little notice 
of the prostrate North Briton, only*remarking, “Eh! as sure as deeth, 
it’s na’ but Mr. Scafield—he’ll walk hamc to-night, I Avarrant ye; but 
you’d better let him hide—flic’s iLsed to it, and Ave’ro all us^ to it 
here.” * 

On the folloAving iiight,JSlliston acted Bcfcour. His friend Scafield 
Avas in this instance, also, as good as his Avord. There he a*!^ in the 
theatre amongst the earliest comers—his polished sconce, like a half- 
pccled orange—^there he was, and about him, two line strapping lasses, 
liis daughters/sand the gude Ai^fc, Mrs. Scafield, to boot. Elliston had 
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no opportunity of again meeting liis eccentric companion, as he quitted 
Glasgow within three days from tins occurrence. 

■ . * • 

Not to mention the days when kings themselves condescended to 
turn playwrights—^when Charles the Second altered an incident in the 
plot of JJryden’s “ Aurungzebe,” it is enough that, at this period of 
onr history, by the liberal patronage of George the Third, theatricals 
wefe in a flourishing state, and particularly in the provinces—not 
merely in those considerable cities and towns, to whicli we have had 
occasion to allude, but in obscurer country places, many of which, 
either in barn or booth, 'contrived to have their circuit-going come¬ 
dians, while in London it was still the fashion “ to go to the play;” so 
that at this time, the words of the critic in the days of Garrick and 
^lackliii, were in equal force—-namely, tliat hlngland had four estates, 
the King, the Lords, tlie Commons, and the I^ayers. 

Of strollers, there is a curious anecdote, relating to the remote 
period of 1587, not generally known:—when the Spanish Armada 
Avas hovering on the coast, a company of vagrant actors were perform¬ 
ing a piece, called “ Sampson,” in u k)dth, at Peiiryn; and the enemy 
liaving silently landed a body ol' men, were making their way, at 
night, to burn the town, when fortunately, at that instant, the players 
having let Sampson loose on the Pliilistines, the sound of drums, 
trumpets, and shouts created sueh a tremendous hubbub, that the 
Spaniards fancied the wliole town, with lleelzebub at their back, were 
pouring down upon them, luid immediately turning tail, scampered 
off* to their ships. This anecdote, will doubtless remind the reader of 
the amusing incident in “ Tnm Jones,” where the drum of the puppet 
showman, so ten’ilied i)oor l*artridge, that lie fancied the Chevalier, 
Jenny Cameron and all the rebels Avcrc at hand,, and that his ilying 
hour was come. 

In 1733, an itinerant company of comedians jiroceeded even to the 
island of Jamaica, and actually realized a large sum of money by 
aiding. They received 370 pistoles, the first niglit of “ The Beggar’s 
.Opera,” but within the space of two months, they had buried their 
7b%, Jfrs. ISlnmmahin, Filch, and two others of the gang. I’lie gen¬ 
tlemen of the island, for some lime, took their turns upon the stage, 
to keep at .lea.st the diversion alive; but this'did not last long, for 
witliin two months more, tliero were but one old man, a boy and a 
woman of the miginal company, surviving. The party had died either 
by the distemper of the country, or the effects of rum punch, a lieverage 
so frequently fatal to new comers. The shattered remains of the crew, 
with upwards of 20CM3 [ptolcs in bank, embarked for Carolina, to join 
another company at Charlestown; but they also perished, having been 
cast away on the voyage! ,, 

Had Jei*emy Collier lived in these days, he scarcely could have 
failed noticing this, as an instance of the just wrath of heaven at the 
sinfulness of stage plays.* ^ 

* Collier’s anger, however, appears to have been directed against the abuses of 
the stage, for he does allow Uiat the wit of man cannot invent more efficacioas 
means of raeouraging virtue and depressing vice, than the drama. 

Erratum .—The allusion made to the “Village of Castleton” in the October 
Number of these Papers. 
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IH A SERIES OF VF.RY FAHILIAB PAPERS, ADDRESSED TO THE NICE YOUNG MEN 

OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

, BY THE AUTIIOK OF “ HANDLEY CROSS: OR, TUB SPA HUNT.” 

• PART II. 

“ But, mistress, know yourself, down on your knees ; 

And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love: 

For I must tell you friendly in your ear,— 

Sell when you can; yon are not for all markets.”—S hakspeare. 

OocTORs’ Commons is the accredited ba/.aar for matrimonial informn- 
tioii of all sorts; and wc really wonder, in these hard-working income- 
tax-taking times, no proctor, oj,* doctor, or proctor’s clerk, has been at 
the trouble of coliatiug and arranging sdl the amounts, details, con¬ 
tingencies, and particulars relating to hwiies’ fortunes from the volumes 
of wills in their pos.scssion, instead of making “nice young men” 
take titoir uneasy shiUing’s-wortli at high stands, and flounder among 
legal metaphor for w'hat cannot be too plainly, simply, or .'specifically 
stated for tlicm. 

How easy it would be to draw a .schedule for each county, contain¬ 
ing a good-working outline of idl the fortunes in it, the whereabouts, 
tlic histories, au<l particulars of each. Talk of John Murray’s hand¬ 
books for foreign countries, or the “ Sporting Magazine’s” maps of 
hunting ones, what would they be compared to such valuable informa¬ 
tion a.s this? No mail would grudge a guinea for so useful a “ vade 
meciim;” while it would be an absolute saving of trouble and expense 
to the Doctoi's’ Commons establishment in looking for and banding 
about books that few parties are much the wiser for reading. ^It 
would also be a cciit.-per-cent. saving to nice young men, who must 
now either go blushing to an attorney, or smirking to St. Paul’s" 
Churchyard, undergoing the unpleasantness of supposing every body 
they meet looks os much as to say—“ Ay, Uiei'6 you go^ to see what 
Miss Wiggins lias got!” The clerk, too, as he hands down the book, 
in return fur the shilling’s-worth of letter, slams it ou the desk, with 
an air that looks veiy like saying—“ You’ll not be much wiser for 
ihatr 

There is nn old Hebrew, Greek, or Latin saying, we don’t know 
wliether the pith of which is, that people teUfinfumal lies about girls’ 
fortunes ; we fear it has been a practice ft-om tlie beginning of the 
world, and wiU continue so to the cud of time? Doctors’ Commons, 
wc grieve to say, is not infallible, know a “ nice young man” who 
took many a shilling’s-worth there, and at last hit on a will that 
seemed to havtf been made on purpo.se for him—it was the will of 
Simon Gullington, of Capielford, in the county of Cornwall, Esquire, 
in which, after reciting that he was of sound and disposing mind, 
though raythef sick in body, he set to, and gave his sound and dis¬ 
posing mind a gallop, by disposing of two thousand a-yeor to his dear 
wife Rebecca for tlie term of her natural life; and all the rest, residue. 
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and rcinninder of his real and personal estate, tin mines, &c., he gave, 
devised, and bequeathed to his four daughters, in equal shares and 
proportions, nith what he called “ cross remainders,” a term we <h) 
not exactly understand; and also ilirceted, that after the dfeceasc of his 
saiil dear wife llebccca, her two thoiu-and a-ycur should merge int«>, 
and fonn piirt of the residue of his estate and edeets, and be divided, 
as before directed—cross remainders, &e. Then, by a eodieil, made 
sliortly after, he recited that his said dear wife llehceea had, in vulgar 
parlance, “ cut her stick,” therelbrc the daughters wouhl have the 
two thousand a-ycar among them; and he furtlier recited, that he 
w’ished to provide for some meritorious servants, particularly liis 
hoiisekeepci', to whom he left an annuity of five hundred a-year, to be 
paid quarterly, and five pounds to his butler, five to his footman, fi^'e 
to his gi'ooin, five to his keeper, two pounds ten to his coachman, and 
a guinea to his gardener; all sums (except the housekeeper’s) insig- 
niKcant in tlicmseh es, but bespeaking an establishment commcnsiu'iite 
with wealth. 

TIms old boy having paid the debt of natlire—the oidy debt, by tlu' 
way, that some people do pay—^the girls cut Camelford, and somehow 
or other, got scrambled to Tunbridge "Wells. There, as they were 
(•njoying the exhilarating diversion of donkey-riding on the eomimui. 
Miss Serephcmi Gullington, who was mounted on a vciy unusual 
artichi at a watering-place—a donkey with some kick in it—got trundled 
over head ju.>t at the point wl)ere Gros\enor-road joins Kphraim-ter- 
r.'ice and Sidnoy-plaee. Now', Captain Arthur O’lIrian O’JJlathering- 
ton, an enuign in the 91 si r(‘giinent, w'ho w'as passing along in heel 
.'■juirs, iiiosit providentially met, and arrested tlie progress of the high- 
s))irite«l and impetuous animal, who w'as boring along, head downward.^, 
regardless of Miss Sercphoia’s screams, and the mess he was making 
of her petticoats; Ensign Captain Ai-thur (J’Jlrian O’Blatlieringtoii, 
we say, got the violent and infuriated animal stopped, and having 
smoothed down Miss Screpliena’s feathers, and ibund slie was nothing 
\]yr^ worse—tlic captain having given the sinful animal a kick—ofiered 
.his arm to the lady, and out they set on foot to regain the lost sisters 
—ireird sisters we might call them, for they were almost ugly enough 
to stop a saw-mill or a nigger’s funeral, llow'ever, Ikliss Screjtln'iia 
wasn’t so fi*ightful, at least she had a pair of gcwdisli eyes, and lier 
figure wasn’t far amiss: but tJse faces of the others were dreadfullv 
.sti’uek out, and'lier complexion w'asn’t altogether clear. The reader 
may judge how ugly they w'ere, when w’e say they had been at Tun¬ 
bridge Wells four weeks that very' day, without meeting with jin 
adventure. Though they had fairish logs of their ow'n, devil a man liad 
turned round to look under their bonnets. After that, w c need hardly 
say tliat Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’BJathej-ington w'as a regular 
go<lsend. Tlwjy struck up a most voluble difseourse—all “ at it ” 
together—as lie escorted them home to their lodgings at Mount Plea¬ 
sant. Here, a iuirish-si/cd footman let them in, powdered, and dressed 
in black, with an epaulette on each shoulder, his whi^e neckcloth was 
w’cU tied, and lie opened the door with aA air, and held himself up like 
u man tl^t knew' what was tvhat: he could hardly he estimated at less 
than thirty pounds. Now, Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Bla- 
thcrington, thougli a young man, had all his wits about him-—as sharp 
as most old ones; and having started life wdth the fixed determination 
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of niiUTying an heiress, Le Iiatl kept his tlioughts fixedly and rigidly to 
that one point, never suffering hiuiself to be led astray by blue eyes, 
or black eyes, or brown eyes, or any sort of eyes, or ever thinking of 
falling in love till he clearly asceilaincd what a girl had. Indeed, he 
had run for some very good stakes; and though he had certainly lost, 
it was always owing to the jostling of uncles, or the crossings of aunts; 
for the Ensign-Captain was a most “ insinivatiu’ beggar,” with a 
most mellifluous brogue of his own. What he estimated himself at, 
we never exactly heard; but he was always reckoned the killing man 
of the regiment, wherever it went. Many quarters they had been in, 
and many tender hearts had deplored the deficiency of fortune, and 
sighed at the “ rat-tat-tan ” of the drum, as the regiment marched 
away. It had now token its last British march, and was lying at 
Chatham, preparatory to embarking for India. 

Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’BlatheriugtOn, the ailmiration of 
all the jolly subs., was still looke<l up to as the last ray of hope against 
cholera-morbus and bad livers, and had determined on a last desperate 
coup in Engliutd, before eneoimtering a tiger, or a emtp de soldi at 
Madras or Calcutta. lie had scoured Margate, Ram.sgatc, Broad- 
stairs, all the essentially viilgar greasy City places, when a thought 
and n hack-horse took him to Tunbridge. He had scarcely been there 
four-and-twenty hours, when the recorded advcntiire bcfcl him. The 
Ensign-Captain’s quick mind darted to a monetary conclusion— 
Powdered fiiotman!” A powdered footman, in his calcidation, be¬ 
spoke a butler also. Powder, in his mind, was a clear case of money. 
Ho had the asscssed-tax tabhi off by heart; and judged no person 
would throw away one pound three and sixpence a-yoar, to whom 
money was an object. They looked liked hcirc'-scs, for there was no 
attempt at ostentation; and though living in a large house with green 
Ven(;Li:iii blinds and mignionette boxes at the windows, they took him 
into cheir little, quiet back drawing-room, where the sun did nut in¬ 
trude. They chirped and talked, and gave him some goosebcrry-tnrt; 
and at hist he took his departure, quite eouvineed that they were todl 
wortli looking after. A pretty litth; maid in black, with a Bntish- 
lace coU;u’, ami white flowers in her cap, opened the door to let him 
out; and just as he got clear of the garden, a most important, respect¬ 
able looking, hrgc-stomacUed man in black idso touched his hat, and 
stood by to lot liim pass through the gate, to whom he immediately 
assigned tWe office of butler. Altogether, he had no dbubt they were 
what he w.as wanting, in fact; and he determined to do the thing as 
quietly as possible. ''■Snug'* should be tlic word. ISobody should 
know anything about it but himself. Arrive<|,at the “ Pantiles,” he 
fell into casual conversation witli one of the “ dippers,” as they call 
the old women who shell out the nastiness for which the place is 
famous—^talked about the water—flie number of drinkers—the qiuui- 
tity they took—the effect it had on them, and so forth. Well, it so 
happened that the old wonum Invl the honour of the place regularly 
at heart; and among other wonderful cures the water had wrought, 
she instanced that of the.yonngcst Miss Gullington, whose face was 
perfectly well, while those of her sisters were wonderfully better. , 
Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blatherington being, as we said, 
a tolerably sluirp chap—fit for a fox-hunter or a superintendent of 
l)olice—thought that might be the line of his fox, and held Ae old 
VOL. IV. F F * 
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dipper’s tongue on in the direction of Mount Pleasant, and very soon 
satisfactorily established that the water-wrought cure was on the face 
of his dear. Tipping the old woman a joey for her garrulity, he 
cheerfully repaired to the gloomy coffee-room of the “ Royal Victoria 
and Sussex Hotel,” wdiero he managed to get through the usual variety 
—beef-steak, mutton-chop—mutton-chop, beef-steak, inn dinner, just 
as Mr. Stockdale’s swell coach was starting for the metropolis. Con¬ 
signing lus “ three-and-sixpence aside ” to the care of the inn-ostlcr, 
until his return on the mon*ow, he mounted beside that classical 
eoaclunan, whose dog-Latin he d—d every time it put him out of 
thinking of his spec. The Tunbridge- road is favourable to senti¬ 
mental, or at all events Plutonic reflections. It is a nice, light, any 
sort of roa<l—^the villages arc trim and smart; and on this particular 
occasion, the golden laburnum flowers hung in huge bunches over the 
“ willa ” walls, emblematical, as Ensign Captain Arthur O’llrian 
O’Blatherington augured, of the success of his enterprise. How men 
speculate on occasions of this sort I Upon our life, it’s enough to 
make dcmonologists of us all! We knew a youth over head and ears 
in love— real love his was—a blockhead, for the girl, though pretty, 
W'ouldn’t have a dump till her tough old mother died. However, the 
lass had come over him somehow, and regularly smitten he was. The 
old mother was one of the right sort—a regular stick-at-nothing sort 
of old jade—and was all f«>r sorting the suitors, just as she did the 
cards hefore she began cheating at Avhist. The youth’s name was 
Jonathan—Jonathan Felt—a hatter hy trade; and seeing he was sweet 
on the daughter at Margiite, Mrs. Moneybags gave him a general 
invitation—^tlie rim of her cottage—^Huiser Cottage—any day or any 
hour—wiieuever he liked to shew up, in short. This old lass lived 
“ down east,” near Chiselhurst, and tile Xhisign-Captain’s journey 
brings the thing into our head. Well, Jonathan having coached it 
down, and gut himself brushed over, and his hair and whiskers ended 
by the sporting Bi-omley biurber, set out on foot to the object of his 
adoration. 

• Baiser Cottage stands a little off the road out of the village of 
Chiselhui’st; and by that species of intuition peculiar to men in such 
situations, Jonathan knew the cottage the moment he saw it. Nay, 
he almost knew Amelia’s bedroom window, though he had never seen 
the shop before, nor heard any regular description of it. “ That’s 
Baiser Cottagd!” said he to himself—“how 1 love it. ■The very 
chimney-pots arc dear to me. I oould live there for ever, and never 
wish for another companion hut dear, lovely, angelic Amelia!” For 
though a hatter, Jonaj^an had some tenderness in his oom|K)sition. 
In fact, be was in love with everything ho saw—even the sparrows 
on the dusty hedge-i’OAvs. Their vulgar chirping sounded like the 
sweet song of nightingales to him. Having got within sight of the 
entrance, he gave his pocket-comb a flnal run through his whiskers, 
dpsted his boots with his handkerchief, and drew on a i)air of clean 
lavcnder-colourcd kids; this brought him to the gate. Fastened by 
the bridle to the catch-post, stood a black Imtcher’s imny, with a rat- 
tail, anifa white hind-leg; and aj» Jonathan neared it, all wool-gather¬ 
ing and wild, the beast lay back its ears, and kicked at him—^gave a 
regular good lash out with one leg, like a thorough-bred. In a 
general way, tliere’s nothing surprising in a butcher’s nag kicking— 
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indeed, the wonder is, when they don’t; for they arc generally a nasty 
mistetch’d, vicious, awkward lot; but Jonathan saw in this one’s 
kicking a something that he didn’t like. In his mind, it as good as 
said—“ I am thy evil genius, Jouatlum!” lie stood lost in medita¬ 
tion. Here am I,” said he, “ Jonathan Felt, of Fenchurch-street, 
embarking on the most perilous voyage a prosperous hatter ever set out 
in.- Hitherto, the trade gale of fortune Ims blown full upon my felt— 
my hats have obtained an almost European reputation. Jnpp himself 
begins to be jealous of me. If the wind now veers, and drives me 
against the buoy at the Nore, I shall very likely repent having come 
after this girl.” 

“ She’s an uncommon good ’iin to go^ sir!” said the butcher, >vho, 
unpcrceived by Jonathan, had come down the little curly-cew road, 
and was now on the other side of the gate, as Jonathan stood eying 
the nag with the air of a purcluiser. 

“ Is "ilie, indeed!” exclaimed Jonathan, delighted at the intelligence 
—“ then I'll have her.” And forthwith he strode through the gate; 
and at a turn of the road, fell* in with his angel, her auburn ringlets 
floating on the gentle breeze, healtli on her cheek, and a yellow simwl, 
with a gr(‘en border, drooping gracefully into the fall of her back, 
relieving tlie chaste sameness of au exceedingly nicely got-np white 
muslin frock. The deuce be in those frocks! A I’oriugal laurel 
concealed them from further view. 


Jonathan had a pair of good serviceable lips, and Baiser Cottage 
answered to its name for some time; but the indcci.sion manifested 
at the gate attended him throughout his sweethearting pursuits. 
Like old Lord Eldon, he was always on the doubt, lie doubted 
whether he was good enough for Amelia. He doubted whether 
Amelia wsis gootl enough for him. He doubted Avhether she would 
be economical. He doubted w'hether she would like the smell of the 
glue-pot. He doubted whether she would like the retail shop, tie 
doubted whether she would like the wholesale one. He doubted 
whether she would let him have his nap after dinner. He doubted 
she would like his bosom friend Tobias G-ubbins. He doubted whether 
his bosom Iriend Tobias Gubbins would like duir. He dou6ted whether 
the smell of the naphtha and gas spirit would agree w’itli her. He 
doubted whether she would like English spirits of ■ftrme any better. 
In fact, there was no end to his doubting. Many an anxious, arguing 
ride fTonathau had with himself betw'cen Fenehnreh-street and 
Bromley, and back fixnn Bromley to Fcnchui^h-street. The last time 
he alighted, he fell in with a gipsy woman, who was extremely desirous 
of telling him his fortune. Now,^'e would not say that Jonathan was 
a nigular superstitious chap, but he was like a great many otlier 
people—a sort of man that would rather not spill the salt—that w’ould 
rather not meet a funeral—that would rather not walk under a ladder— 
t|iat would ratffer see two magpies than one; and a shilling not being 
matter of moment to hii», he Ihought he would just take a quiet one, 
and give such credence to the produce as he thought it wortlT Accor¬ 
dingly, he got old “ red cloak ” up the lane by Doctor Scott’s, and 
the coast being clear, he praduced his paw. There were many streaks 
in the pahn that the gipsy wench cdtildn’t readily read, till Jonuthou 
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gave lier aiiotlier slnlling, which completely cleared her vision; w'lieii 
she saw' a heaiititul, lair, auburn-haired lady, inheriting an iinniuiisu 
Ibrtuiie from an uncle at ]3artpore, and becoming the joyful mother of 
sivti'on beautiiul children—eight boys and eight gilds. Jonathan was 
ovcrjoieil, for his deary had an uncle at JJurtpore; and altogether, the 
lortuiie-tellcr's talc was exactly w'hat he could wish. Si-xpcncc more 
W ic^ added to the previous deposit; and half-skipping, half-running, 
w-liole laughing, Jonathan proceeded to Baisor Cottage. Oh, how 
happy he was! lie would have done anything short of endorsing a 
bill of exchange, or sending a consignment of liats to John Chinaman, 
or Transatlantic Jonathan; and he felt as if he loved the w'orld and 
all that therein was. The sun was bright, the sky was blue, scarce a 
breath of air rustled the fulf quiet Ibliagc of the ti-ces, the llow'crs were 
sweet, and all nature w'as calm, beneficent, and gay. Lord! how the 
Ibolisli fellow loved tlnit girl! That w'as quite his “ love’s young 
dream-day.” 


JOIINIE FAA. 

A TRUK STOaV OF SCOTIvAND. 

UY SKKL'J'ON. 

I.\ all ihe realm of .Scotland, fliere. was none so fair :is Jean Hamilton, 
the danirhter of the Earl ol' Haddington, and ."he was bclovctl bv the 
fairest and the bravest knight tlnit ever rode at tilt or tourney. But 
how seldom doth true love run smooth; and how many hearts bleed 
and break beneath the Uinm-nt of outraged and wimged alfeelioiis! 
^Vml so it was with Jean and her lover; for wrong eaine between 
iiiem— wTong that led to eriiiie and death. 

Now, iny daughter—my daughter Jean,” said the stout Earl of 
Haddington, “ tliink no more of this young knigiil. Sir John Esui, of 
Dimbar, for I have chosen for thee a litter mate—one ineeter for an 
earl’s daughter—so rich in gold and lands as thou art, thou must wed 
the Earl of Cassilis, and tliink no more of Johnie Kaa.” 

“ But oh, my father!” said the Lady Jean, “ I cannot break my 
troth to Johnie-*-! cannot forget my love—1 eannul wed this Earl of 
Cassilis. 1 will wed my own kniglit— Johnie Eaa; and m^ gold and 
my lands will be sullieient for liotit.” 

Sore w(js the contest between love aisd duty in the heart of ,Iejm 
Hamilton, sad wei-e her words, and many were her prayers thnt she 
might he spared Ihi.s cruel fate; but ’twas all in vain. TIic. fatlier 
and the daughter parted in anger Snd in te^rs; but the teai's were 
poured uiiheeJud, and they robbed her heart of it."* love. 

There was never a vredding so gay in appearance as tliat of Jean > 
Ilamiltun and the Earl of Cassilis. AH that wealth‘could buy was ’ 
there—all the beauty of Edinburgh w'as gallicred to (he marriage; 
hut thert^as none to equal that of Jean; though pale as the. white 
roses in her hair, she moved among them all. 

The Earl of Cassilis wa.s the sixth of his title, and come of a good 
iJd stock. He was a stern covenanter, severe in aspect, plain and 
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short ill speech; there was nought to win a Inily’s love in him. But 
he hail broad lauds, as well as noble name, and pure descent; and as 
such the Em-1 of Haddington chose him as his daughter’s husband, for 
he was liimself but a new-made lord, and he thoiiglit to i-aisc his 
family by tliis great connexion. Cassilis had lands, and name, and 
imre descent, and noble blood—but lie wanted gold; and Haddington 
gave his daughter a rich dower, so that all parties were satisfied,— 
save the poor weeping bride, and the gallant knight, Sir John Faa, of 
Dunbar, who, though thus deserted, forgot not his ladye-love, and 
thought but how to regain her. 

Poor Jean went to her husband’s home, where for three long years 
they lived in peace and quietness; for though there could bo no love 
on her 'Side, yet she, became, in course of time, attached to him and his 
good qualities—his honest heart—liis sti-ong mind—his rectitude of 
priiu-ijilc—his love of truth and right—his high honour—his imblc- 
inishcd faith; such qualities excited her admirntioii, and commanded her 
o.stecm. but tliev could not force a warmer sentiment; and though 
repressing her true feelings with all her strength, yet they rose ever 
in her heart, ])lcadiug witli ceaseless yearning for her lost first love. 
Tlirec years passed, and three fair children, during that period, bloomed 
around tlie hearth of liord and Lady Cassili.s—^three little loA'cly 
daughters, like rose-buds.in their beauty and their similarity of ap¬ 
pearance—eaeli the image of its lovely mother. 

Jean Hamilton began to feel wliat happiness was; her aftection 
turned itself to the.<e fair ci-eaturo.s, and on these she placed hef hope; 
sighing only sometimes, as she gazed on their young faces, and thought, 
while she twined her lingers amid their golden tresses, and looked into 
their blue eye.s, of him who, in all her early dreanis of bliss, had been 
the ehosen husband of her heart—the sharer of her future life and 
love. 

The Earl of Cassilis is gone to the chase—for three days will he liimt 
the deer in tlic forests by Tynringham; and his lady remains at home to 
lend her inlVmts, and to sing to her soft lute those witching strains 
whicli aU so loved to hear—they wer»; so wild, so sweet, so sad! The* 
earl is gone to the himtiug, with a gallant train of knights, and squires, 
and grooms, and hinds, and huntsmen; with hound, and horse, and 
well-trained falcon; with arrows,- knifb, aiiTl spear. Tl*ey were a 
gallant train ; their vests were Kendal green; their plumes were 
dancing in the breeze. The wind swept freely through the sunlit 
trees—swept tlirough the bright locks of youth—over the stern brow 
of manhood—>amid the silver liair of age, for all were gfithercd to the 
elmse, young and old, and knight and noble, wont forth with Cassilis 
and his dogs to hunt tlie doer in the woods of Tynringham. 

The third day of the chase arosor-the third-sun shone over that gay 
assem!)lagc, now loaded with sped; their white plumes somewhat 
draggled and defaced by their chase through tangled copsewood, and 
beneath low-beq^ing trees; their vests of Kendal green all stained 
with the blood of the quan-y;—^thc same sun found the Lady Jean 
alone within her liowcr. • » 

She dressed herself in snow-white-robes, and bound her hair Avith 
pearl—her hair was long and gulden, and the pearl becfunc it bravely; 
her waist was clasped with shining gold, and pearls were in the 
clasps; and every finger white and taper was ilfcked with golden rings. 
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She dressed her cliiidrcu in snow-white robes, and curled and combed 
their yellow tresses; her youngest babe lay sleeping in the cradle, she 
took the others to her side, and told them meriy tales, or sang them 
mournful songs, to while away the time while waiting for their father. 

A sound was heard approaching the house—a sound of many voices, 
loud laughs, and snatches of song; the trampling of feet—the clang of 
iron heels—the murmurs and the mingled noises of a crowd drawing 
near to the Tower of Cassilis. The lady and her children went to the 
window, to see what company was approaching. Through the long 
avenue came a merry troop of gipsies, their brown faces glowing in 
the sunlight. Up the long avenue they came, and on to the broad 
green lawn, and beneath the huge plane tree they gathered; they were 
many in number, men and women and children, singing and shouting, 
and dancing, with a hundred uncouth pranks and gestures. There 
were many bonny maidens among tliem, with jet black hair, white 
glancing teeth, and witching smiles; the dark locks braided with gay 
kerchiefs, scarlet, blue, and gold; the white teeth shewing with double 
brilliancy between lips rosy red—the smiles playing over checks whose 
soft dee|> brown was suffused with richest crimson. There were many 
fine young men with the same complexion—the same black hanging 
locks—the same bright cunning smile—the same eyes, so lustrous, so 
luagnirteently dark, so full of an almost preternatural light, glowing 
like tiery coals. Then there were aged creatures, bending beneath 
years and hardships, but still shewing the untameablc spirit of their 
race. And there were little children, some young as tlie lady’s own 
sleeping babe. 

One among the gipsies walked silent and aloof, a head talh'r than 
the rest, with a firm mai'tial step, and broad make of figure tlifrering 
from the peculiar cluu-acteristics »»f tlic tribe. But the, lady did but 
look once, then tunicd hci‘ careless eyes awaj'. The visits of the 
gipsies to the Tower were too common to excite her surprise, or to 
occasion any interest in her mind. 

*Tlie lady continued her previous occupation, amusing and quieting 
"her children; but ere many minutes had elapsed, her old Seneschal 
entered tlie room, saying that om*. of the gipsies prayed earnestly to 
speak with her. The lady hesitated; it was not her wont to see 
strangers in* the absence of her lord. But the Seneschal spoke so of 
the earnest manner of the gipsy—his gentle tongue, and humble en¬ 
treaties for admittance, that she consented that he should be ushered 
into her presence. He came! The Seneschal opened the door for 
his entrance, then closed it behind him. The lady and the gipsy, 
saving the presence of her infants, were alone; he ascertained this ere 
he advanced close to her, and displacing the cloak that shrouded the 
lower part of his face, turned upon her the unforgotten features of her 
first lover—Johnic Foa! 

It was, indeed, her early love! Oh, lost so long—so long unheard 
of—he had returned at last! No shriek burst from'her lips—no cry; 
only one low murmur—the murmur of a heart too full for utterance— 
gave tc^en of all she felt! It was himself! unclianged in all—un¬ 
changed ini personal beauty, with the same dark, passicmatc eyes, 
burning upon her own—the same proud, melancholy countenance—> 
the lips, speaking even when silent—the earnest, honest expression— 
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heart and soul breathing forth upon that face, unchanged in mind and 
spirit, as his present dai'ing—^liis present attempt, after long years of 
absence—of desertion—of wrong—too plainly proved. 

They did but gaze one moment—then rushed into each otlicr’s arms. 

Poor hearts—so rudely parted! True hearts—true through so 
much despair, ding dosely while ye may; beat—^beat together;—^beat 
with your vain deUght! Ali, would that upon this moment ye might 
break I It was a moment of ddight — of joy unspeakable; there 
was no alloying feeling mingling with that rapture. All but the bliss 
of meeting was forgotten; forgotten was the past anguish—the insur¬ 
mountable gulf between them—^the ^ony behind—^the agony before— 
the coming and the gone*by despair. Only that moment then dwelt 
with them—all else to them was nothing. 

The lady raises her head, only to gaze up into his face; silent from 
emotion, mid yet too blest for teai‘s. His lips move, but no words 
issue thence; delight hath made him dumb. The children, playing at 
their feet, look with unconscious wonder on the stranger—^half fearful, 
ignorant of wrong, yet thinking of their father. The lady meets their 
inquiring eyes—she partly withdraws herself from the grasp of her 
lover. 

“ Ah, wherefore didst thou come?” 

Long silence follows. Again, one long embrace—^lieart, soul, and 
spirit meeting at the touch. 

Oh, a lirst love is a bond hard to break; and, oh, though she may 
seem weak and guilty through all that is to come, yet think what she 
has sulFered—tiiink what her fate hath been—tliink of the mighty 
passion suppressed so long, mw hading outlet—tliink of the heart, so 
long held silent, now is tliat mute eloquence finding speech—think of 
the long uncompanioned years during which those souls liave yeaimed 
for their predestined mates, that yearning at Inst satisfied, the kindred 
spii'its met—think of all this, of aU love is, of all it endures, inflicts, 
teaches—think of all this, and judge her gently ! 

The Karl of Cassilis rctui-ns from the himting; the em-l, his knights, 
and his squires, groom, hind and huntsman, wearied dog and weari^ 
hox’se. The earl rides swiftly forward; w-earied dog and weari^ 
hors(‘, groom, and hind, and huntsman, lag slowly home. The earl 
alights at his gate; his servants meet him et the door, ,>vith downcast 
looks they hold his bridle; they lead his steed to stall. The earl is a 
proud man, and seldom holdeth eonversc with inferiors; he asks no 
questions, but passes through them oil, and climbs the stately stairs. 
Why is his babe crying in its cradle? lie starts as he listens to its 
feeble wail! Wliy are his infants, subdued and silent, watching by 
that lonely cradle? The earl strides up the*room—^his children spring 
into Jiis arms—^his crying babe smiles as lie nods his tall plume above 
its rest. But where is liis wife?—^where is their mothm:?—whei’e is 
Lady Jean? 

He asks his cfiildren, and all they say is—“ She is gone!” He 
turns for infomation to the domestics; they stammer forth the truth 
—tlie Lady Jeon is go^ie with tlie gipsy train, away with Johnie Faa! 

The earl was a man of few words; short answer made Ifc. But he 
put his children from him, add he left the room. He called his train 
of squires around him—fresh steeds are brought—wet, weary, chase- 
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i^taiued as they are, they mount and ride away—tlicj- niouiit and vide 
in pursuit. 

Not lojig—not far did they ride. ^A'hcrc tlie fin'd cro.'s.ses Doon, 
they came upon the gipsies and their troop; and there, indeed, was 
Lady Jean, wdth her green kirtle aljove her snow-white robe, and a 
golden net holding back her golden hair; the pearls were gone—the 
•shilling clasps were gone—the rings from off her fingers were bright 
upon those of the gipsy-girls—^the ring that wedded lier to her proud 
carl was worn by Johuie Faa. ILuid in hand with Jolinie Faa, and 
heart to heart, the lady passed along. She thinks of nothing but her 
love. Her ^ ci'y children arc for the time forgotten—all ties of habitual 
atlcction—all pride—all honour—all womanly shame—all self-re.'spect 
—the purity of her unblemished name— the sanctity of the marriage- 
vow—everything hath passed before the overwhelming torrent of this 
re-awakened passion—so intciiso, sodesohtiug! Desolating, indeed, it 
was, bringing ruin and death alike to the innoeoiit and the guilty; for 
the vengeance was stvift as terrible; and for those few rapturous mo¬ 
ments Came a retributioir upon all connefjtcd with the actions of that 
day, dreadful in its promjJt avenging. 

The Eiwl of Cassilis was attended by so strong a band, tlial resist¬ 
ance was out of the question. The whole of the gip-^y troop were 
taken prisoners. Johnie Faa defended bravely himself ami his lady¬ 
love; but all in vain. Tliey were made captive, and conveyed back to 
tlie T’ower of Cassilis. 

Never a word .‘«pake tlie earl on their homeward ride; imr did the 
Lady Jean say aught to him—she knew his dis]>o.sition well—jirayers 
and 2 >lcading would liave lieeii in vain; what he liad resolved, that 
Avould lie do. Hut .-he Inrned lier head e\er back towards wlierc her 
lover came, hi- hands bound tightly he.hind him, led by two of the 
earl’.s retainers, and tvitli hi.- dark eyes fixed tqion her form. She 
lieedcd not the prc.seuee of her husband, but continued to cheer her 
knight by afteclionatc words and gestures—^tlie tears riplliiig down lu-r 
ehc^kf: as she .‘si»oko, her sobs of anguish and despair rendering almost 
inarticulate wJuit she strove to .say. 

Keaching the tower, .the earl selected fifteen of the youngest and 
handsomest among the gij»sy men, and those, with Sir John Faa, were 
placed beneath the great jijanc tree in fi*ont of tlie house; the rest he 
disini.ssed with blows and .stripe.^. They fled iti terror, liowling and 
lamenting; the laughing, merry maidens weeping; the old men, the 
women, the children, all alike feeling that some terrible consunimalioii 
was about to involve their friends, their lovers, their father.-, their 
companions, in one common doom. Hut they did not dare to ask for 
nicrey; they knew too we‘il the stem earl’s temper—all turned in sad¬ 
ness and despair away. 

The earl bid that the fifteen should, one hy one, be hung upon the 
plane tree, and that, la.st of all. Sir John Faa should suffer the same 
fate. Then, with strong arm, he led his lady into the castle, /ipito of 
her wild entreaties to be allowed to perish with her iover—spite of 
her loud shrieking farewells! , 

Johnie Faa echoed her farewells, but in firmer tones, mingled with 
heart-spok(^ blessings and prayers for her happiness. lie reiterated 
a thousand timc.s his expressions of undying love and worship—Ills 
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thanks for the rotiirn slie Imji made him—his acknowledgment of her 
aftcction. 'lliese two lovers, thus on the brink of separation—of 
(loath—of unknown agony, thought only of cadi other, and their love! 
To them the future seemed nothing, as the past must soon be; and all 
that was to come, and all their Aveight of guilt, and all fear of punish¬ 
ment in this world, or in the next, were lost in the absorbing sorrow 
oftliat parting. 

Tlie lady was dragged into the castle—the rope was around the 
neck of the first of the poor gipsies wlio was thus to die for the fault of 
others, when a voice, at the window of tin* tower facing the plane tree, 
was heard to cxcljiim— 

“ Yes, tliou slmlt see it all—see all the misery thy crime causetli— 
suffer as these suffer; think of the condemuation tJiou hast given tiiesc, 
then live to rememliev!” 

All looked towards the windcnv; there were the countess and the 
carl. 

One by one, the gi]»sies wciv given to their death—one by one they 
swung upon the great ])lane tree? The countess strove to flee from the 
sight, but her lord held licr fast; and all he said was, ever and anon— 

“ See, cruel woman!—see, what thou bast done!” 

Tlic countess writhed and struggled to be free; but strov(', in vain. 
She strove to shroud her eyiis, and shut out the dreadful spectacle, 
but could not px’cvenl liersclf from looking; cveiy lime that slic opened 
thc'in, she closed them instantly again with a fearful shriek; for every 
time some face was turned towards her own, distoi-ted^in the death- 
agony. At last eaTn<; *Tohnie Fail! then the; carl, leaning from the 
u'indow, slioutcd ibi’th, “ Bring him nigh beneath, that my lady may 
h>ok upon her lover.” 

They followeil tin* earl’s words; tlien the countess leaned forwai'cls 
from I ho casement, her long hair streaming down; she reached her 
arms towards lier love—she called wildly upon his name! lie could 
not raise those fctteri'd hands; but he answered her wiU( tender 
speeches. Calm, jiroud, sclf-posscssed, with no emotion visible upon 
tliat sjilendid eouiiteuancc—save an un(|iicnchable love for herself— « 
save pity for her sorrow, he gazed upwards to her face. Then, mur¬ 
muring a few passionat(‘ farcw'ells, he turned towards the gallows-troe. 

The shrieks of tlic unhappy lady made every cheek grow pale, save 
that of her stern hnsband, and her dying lover; these possessed a 
constancy w'hich nothing could daunt; these shewed n!b fear, and no 
remorse. 

Wlmt a terrible scene!—that miserable wom{ui!-:-tliat dying nnm! 
—that stem liusbaud, sulFering so deeply!—indicting so much! And 
those dead, ghastly witnesses, swinging slowly from the fatal tree! 

This is not all. The huly lived —^lived in solitude and disgrace. 

She never saw more the children si 3 had deserted—^the husband sh& 
hud injured. Through long—^long miserable year’s she lingered, en¬ 
during the agony,of a remembrance woi’ds could not depict—or the 
heart can scarce imagine. 

Her husband built in h«r prison-house of Maybole, a state^ oaken 
staircase, lighted by a noble window, rich with olahoratc carving, and 
glowing with a thousand hues—the stained gloss is crimson, purple, 
azure. Round this window, sixteen effigies of carved wood represent 
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the gipsies, and her lover Johnie Faa—the last somewhat larger than 
the rest, aiid faithfully shewing the proud beauty of the melancholy 
countenance—^the earnest, honest e:i;pression of the large dark eyes. 

On these the sunlight falls tlu'ough the crimson and the purple 
panCuS, giving them life-like hues. On these she gazes, witli eyes tears 
could not blind; and at last, with these terrible memories for ever 
round her, she closes those eyes on earth, luid passes to her grave. 


THE DYING FLOAVER. 


( rro?H the Gentian of Ruckert.) 
uy JOHN OSENFORD. 


Hope 1 irhcn spring returns anew. 

He will find thee living still; 

Autumn winds the leaves may strew, 
Yet the trees sweet hope can feel. 

In their buds a pow’r unheard 
Makes diem hope till winter’s past, 
Till their sap again is stirr’d. 

Till their green revives at last. 

" Nay, I ara no stalwart tree. 

Living countless summers o'er, 

When the dreams of winter flee, 
Weaving songs to spring once more, 

I am but a flow’r to bloom, 

Waken’d by die kiss of May, 

Then to find a snowy tomb. 

Where all trace must pass away." 

Do not grieve, thou humble thing. 
Though thou art a fiow’r indeed; 

For to all she plants that spring, 

' Has been given a living seed. 

Death’s black storm may o’er thee break, 
Scatt’ring all thy beauties wide; 

From the dust thou wilt awake 
To a hundred muldplied. 

“ Yes, ’ds true, there will be seen, 
Others, like me, when I’m gone, 

For the universal green* 

Lives;—the single dies alone. 

What I have been they may be, 

But ’twill be myself no more. 

Now's the only dme for mb; 

None hereafter, none before. 

\ 

** Though the sun, that with its flame 
Fills me, may for them be bright. 

Still my fate remams the same, 
Dooming me to endless night. 

Sun, thou eytst them even now 
In the fature as they lie, 

W^ forme such looks hast thou— 
C!old an^flrom a cloudy sky ? 


Ah, what trust in thee 1 placed. 

When I woke, kiss’d by thy ray; 

When upon thy face 1 gazed. 

Till it stole my life away. 

These few moments that 1 last 
From thy pity shall be free. 

Every leaf thus closing fast, 

1 will perish, shunning thee. 

“ Yet my pride thy pow’r must own. 
And its ice in tears must run; 

Take my life, when it has flown. 

It is thine, eternal snn. 

Ev’ry trace of grief is driven 
From niy soul bv thy soft fire; 

For the blessings thou hast ^iven, 

Take my thanks, as [ ex^re. 

“ Gales, that from the summer skies, 

As I trembled, o’er me glanced. 

Countless swarms of buttert9ics 
That around me ever danced; 

Hearts that at my fragrance glow’d— 
Eyes that at my hue were bright;— 

All—^yes, all to thee I owed. 

Made by thee of scents and light. 

“I adorn’d this world of thine. 

Though an humble flow’r was 1; 

lu the fields thou had’st me shine, 

As the stars in fields on high. 

Still I breathe a pardng breath, 

’Tis no sigh—but speaks of love. 

And I dart a glance in death. 

On the world and heaven above. 

“ Thou, the world’s bright heart of file. 
Let me die in radiance drown’d; 

Heaven, my verdant charms expire. 
Spread thy blue^pavilion round. 

Breeze of morning, be thou blest, 

tky glistening skies, 

Without grief I sink to rest— 

Without hope again to rise.’’- 


• Ewig irt du gauze Gntn 
Nur das Einzle wclkt geechwind. 
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MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 


BY FREDBBIC TOBFREY, AUTHOR OF “ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 

PART THE FIRST. 

It was on a dark, dismal, drizzly night, (1 cannot for the life of me, 
I'csist following the Rcubsliff'e Highway of romance,) in the month of 
April 18 —t that (as many travelers have done before me) I prepared 
most reluctantly to leave tlie warm and comfortable cotFec-room of that 
much-frequented caravansery, “ The Wliite Horse Cellar,” not with¬ 
out casting a “ long and lingering look” on an empty pint decanter 
which had contained some vciy drinkable wine, and into which the 
waiter, as my bill assured me, had ingeniously contrived to pack a 
bottle of port. The discomfort and miseiy T was doomed to encounter 
on Icsiving the hotel were of* my own seeking, for heedless of our 
vaiiablc and treacherous climate, I had booked myself for an outside 
place on the Marlborough coadi, in the neighbourhood of which town 
I liad been promised some excellent trout-fishing. The zealous and 
attentive waiter who had done me the favour of dividing the bottle of 
port with me, gave me to understand, as he lianded me my great-coat, 
shawl, and upper Benjamin,” (for Mr. Macintosh, glued camlet, and 
India-rubber, were unknown in the days I write of,) that it was a 
“ dirty night” for travelling, and on reacliing the street I found the 
prediction of this knight of the napkin fulfilled to the letter. 

An English April assumes to itself as wide a thermometrical range 
as tlic other eleven months of the year put together, favouring us 
alternately with balmy breezes and wintry blasts, between sunrise and 
sunset, as fickle as the veriest coquette that ever blew hot and cold in 
the same breath. On this memorable evening, in addition to a 
thorough November climate, the atmosphere was charged with an un¬ 
mistakable Middlesex mixture of fog and mist. Now, everybody, 
knows what a mist is; but a London mist is a mist of itself—a mist 
“mi generis” the mist **par excellence” It stands alone, or rather 
hangs, a dripping sample'of a slow-and-stfTe shower-bath, midxvay 
between a murky vapour, miscalled clouds, and tlie greasy, sloppy, 
metropolitan pavement. * 

Having personally seen to the safe custody of my portmanteau, rod, 
and fishing basket, in the hinder boot of the coach, I ventured upon a 
furtive peep into the interior of the vehicle; ^ut no such good fortune 
rewarded my curiosity os a vacant seat, which melancholy fact was 
conhimed by the vigilant Jehu, w^o, aware of my motive for endea¬ 
vouring to ascertain the exact number of his living cargo, thus un¬ 
equivocally set the matter at rest— 

** Full inside,^r; and you’re booked for the hout.” 

Now, whether the first part of this announcement liod reference to 
the interior of his own individual Falstafiian rotundity, or the crowded 
state of the carriage under his command, I did not inquire; sAhough a 
glance at his protuberant pauncli would have satisfied the most indif- 
f^nt observer upon that point. 

** Is die box-seat disengaged?” 1 inquired.^ 
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“ IJox is took,” vas the answer. JJut by way of comfort T was 
assured that I should be accommodated with some dry straw on the 
roof. 

T had heard in my nonage of a drowning man eatcliiiig at a .straw, 
and why .4iould not a dripping one? So, making a virtue of neces¬ 
sity, I elbowed my way througli a jdialaiix of touters, vendors of sour 
oranges, and evening j>ai>crs, ru.shcd Avith a frenzied resolution to my 
elevated position, and, in the language of the turf, became “ an out¬ 
sider backing myself at long odds to be wet through before I reached 
my jinirney’s end. By the.time 1 had comfortably (at least, if such a 
term can be np[dicd under .such circiimstauecs) packed myself up in 
straAV, and secured the centre scat, our portly knight of the Avhip was 
squatted on the box, ribbons in hand, ready for a start. The guard, 
however, Avas still oceui)icd in depositing to the best adA antage, divers 
boxes, cases, and trunks on the roof behind me; and ere bis task AA'^as 
completed, our full-bloAvn coachman inipiircd if “ that foreign gcn'le- 
mun’s trunks Avas amongst the luggage?” 

“ Which do you mean?” infjuircd the guard. 

“ Why, him AA'ot avc Avas to take up at the ‘ C'ellai’’ or the ‘ Glou¬ 
cester,’ I’m ble!»sed if I know Avhieh !” rejoined coachce. 

“ What do you call him?” added the guard. 

“ BIoav me if 1 knoAV; but lie’s got ttro leaders to bis name,” con¬ 
tinued Jeliu. “ So you’d better look to your Avay-bill.” 

Acting upon this bint, the guard cara<; round to the lamp.s, and 
having referred to the document in question, informed his colleague 
that the indiA'idual alluded to wa.-'a Mister Dec-lay-mott that he 
Avas to be taken up at tlie “ Gloucester,” ami tliat, moreOAd*, “ hi.s 
traps Avas in the boot.” 

, ‘'All right!” said our driver—“run on to tlie ‘ Glonce.ster,’ and tell 
’em we’re coming.” 

This first stage of our journey from the “ Cellar ” to the “ Glou¬ 
cester,” as these rival houses Avere familiarly abbreviated by the 
dragsman, Ava.s soon aceompHsbed; and as avc pulled up at the corner 
cof Berkeley-strcc't, a tall gentleman, in an oil-shin traA'clling-cap, and 
a most capacious cloak, Avas scon to emerge from betAV'cen those twin 
nuisances—a pair of swinging doors in the pa.s.sage of the, hotel.— 
(N.B. These shimming, jainniiug, abominations should be abolished in 
all Avell-regulatcd house.s.) 

“ Ts your nahic Dee-lay-Mutt^ .sir?” inquired the guard. 

Idy name is Delaniotte,” answered the stranger. “ Have you 
received my baggage Avbicli I sent to ymir coach by the porter of this 
hotel?” continued the c»nbi-yo ]>as.scnger. 

“ It’s all right, .sir!” w^as the rejoinder. 

“ Now then, if you plea.se, .''ir,^Avc’rc after time!” chimcil in the 
coachman. “ I’Icnty «* room liehind- me laying due einpliasls on 
the pronoun personal. 

llaving seated the new customer by my side, aiH\. ascertained that 
“ all ” Avas “ right,” our well-fed “ Phaeton ” pulled his team to¬ 
gether in a truly professional and AVorkinun-lik<> manner, dropped his 
rein haifd, ;^utteriug forth that almost nnAvriteuble incentive to equal 
progrc-ssioai^the AA'cll-known “pfskishfy” “ptshisht;” and in proof of 
its magical influence on tlie (juartet of quadrupeds before us, avc AA'erc 
trotting dQAvn Piccadilly at a lueny pacp, in less than no time. 1 Jiad 
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learnt I’min the collociuy between the coachman and gmu'd, that my 
companion on the roof was a foreigner; but llie brief sentences he had 
spoken were so free fr<»in the usual Continental accent, that but for 
the accidental discovei'jr, confirnied by the name, Monsieur Dclauiotte 
might well have passed for an Englishman. I believe I ** entam^d'' 
the conversation, wliieh was caiwicd on to tlio end of oar journey, by 
reiuarking tliat such a fog, us the one we were driving through, was 
seldom to be seen in Paris. 

“ You have been in Paris, sir?” observed my companion. 

T replied in the aihrinative. 

“ Have you travelled much on the Continent?” 

“ A litll(‘,” was Joy answer. 

*• Do you know Urussels?” 

“ Yes; and some lew of the towns in the Ix>w Countries, as well us 
Holland,” I replied. 

Those interrogatoricis leil to descrijjtions, and descriptions to ancc- 
doles; and by the tlnui we arrived at Hounslow, Monsieur Delamutte 
and myself were on very sociabU: terms. While onr horses wore being 
ehange-d, we had agreed to comfort the inward man by a glass of hot 
brandy and w.itcr ea*:Ii—a 1 ‘cstorative by no means unacceptable on 
siudi a night. On resuming our scats, and being once more fairly 
“en mate" the “liot with” set our tongues in motion, .and we chatted 
very cij/.ily for nearly tluj whole of the next stage. 

I found iny new acfipaintunce a gentlemanly well-informed person. 
He bad evidently read a great deal, and to some ]>uriH)sc; and had 
troasure<l up an abundant .-'tore of anecdote—in short, he Avas an envi¬ 
able enmpanio.u with whom to while away the tedium, attendant upon 
ji monotonous joiirncjy. 

We liad sciiively reached the outskirts of the town of Slough, when 
Monsieur Delamutte said— 

“ You were speaking just now of Brussels, and the field ot\Water- 
loo; did you ever extend your tour to the Forest of Ardennes?” 

1 replied that on one occasion I had accompanied a friend fronj 
Brussels to its coniines, on a shooting excursion, shortly after the 
memorable battle 181o. 

“ That forest,” continue*! my companion, “ avus once the scene of 
a long succession of the most atrocious iiuirdcrs-r-KM‘iincs uup^u'allelcd in 
the liistory of heartless bloodshed. Travellers of all ages, r<ank, tUid 
dcnominatiuiis, avIio bad occasion to pass through that tiiickly-woofled 
territory, Avero mis.«!cd, and never heard of move. Year after year 
these alarming facts became of such fre<pient occurrence, that the 
attention of all Franco Avas directed to the mysterjous circumstance. 
The emperor (for these atrocities w<ire commitTCd under his despotic 
sAvay) Avas the first to institute inquiries, offer rcAvards, and cause 
measures to be adopted for the discovery of his missing subjects, or 
the almost sup(;rnatni'nl means by which they had been lost to their 
friends. The efforts of the poUce, the gonsdarinerie, and even organ¬ 
ized bunds of the fkiilitary Avero fruitless—not a clue eoultl ho obtained 
—the country Avas scoured for miles around the supposed spot, but 
without succe.ss. All wsis doubt, uncertainty, disappointnicmt, mid 
horror—the veil which shrouded tlic dark deeds Avas for the time im- 
[jonetrnble—strange us it must and Avill doubtless appear to you. I 
mjvertbeless do not hesitate to inform you, that I was the humble 
instrmuent of bringing them to light; and by the exercise of some 
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little presence of mind on the part of an attendant as well as myself, 
the miscreants were discovered and brought to justice. But I must 
not anticipate. 1 h.ave thought it right to preface rny tale by this 
little outline, as 1 conceived it possible you might have heard of the 
wholesale slaughter committed by the sanguinai'y gang which infested 
the neighbourhood of the Ardennes—for their marvellous exploits had 
excited the wonder of the whole of our continent, if not of Europe. 

“ My fatlier was a merchant in Paris, of which city he was a native, 
and 1 was likewise born in that capital. Plis wealth, as well as his 
uncompromising integrity, secured not only every worldly comfort 
and enjoyment, but that greatest of all. consolations, the love and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. I was liis only child, and, for a w'oiid<‘r, 
was not spoilt by an over-indulgent mother, or the caresses and a«lula- 
tion of my parents’ friends. As I grew up, I was infected by the 
military muuia common to the rising generation of the period, to 
whicli the unchecked successes of the greate.^’t military commander 
the world ever knew contributed not a little. I longed to be a hero. 
Marengo and Austerlitz were magical sounds to me, and I prayed to my 
father that he might tdlow me to follow the profession of arms. Ho 
was deaf to my entreaties; and I made a \'ow, under the influence of 
disappointment, to become that most useless and miserable of human 
beings, an iille man, if I were not allowed to follow the bent of my 
inclination. IVIy excellent father reasoned with me, but his arguments 
produced but little or no effect until he pictured to mo in glowing 
colours the grief my beloved mother would he plunged m at parting 
with a child she doted on, if he persisted in rushing on the dangers 
inseparable from the life of a soldier. This latter argument jinwailed; 
and I promised to relinquish all idea of a camj>, if I might bi* iMir- 
mitted to select .‘mother profession for myself. I named the bar, but 
this proposition was (!oinbated by my indexible parent, who gave rnc 
to understand most unequivocally that lie had made up his mind I was 
to .encceed him as a merchant—that the commercial line was the one 
he had fixed upon for me to follow, and that I must prepare myself 
for occupying one of the elevated stools in his counting-house. This 
determination staggered me; for the plodding, fagging, dry and unin¬ 
teresting routine of the desk was my aversion. I gave no direct 
answer to, my respectable father, and shut myself up in njy room for 
some hours, to collect my thoughts, and to endeavour to act in confor¬ 
mity with his<.wishcs. My better nature prevailed; for on reviewing 
the past kindness and affection of the best of parents, 1 could not bring 
myself to run counter to their wishes on so momentous an occasion as 
my establishment in life and future prospects. That same evening, at 
supper, (well do I rcftiember that happy meal!) I embraced ray dear 
mother and my father; and as I wcjrt on the neck of the latter, I told 
him I was prepared to follow his 'Wshes in every particular. At this 
period, I was but seventeen years of age, aud about as romantic and 
enthusiastic a youth a.s ev«'r east up a ledger or wielded pen in a 
counting-house—for nearly five years I submitted to this drudgery 
without a murmur. ^ 

** Atilengtli, one day iny father called me into liis private office, and 
said, ‘ Adolphe, I have every reason to be pleased with your submission 
to my will, as well as your attention to business, and in proof of the 
conhdence with v'hieh you liave inspired me, 1 am about to entrust 
you with a mission of importance connected with our house, for i feel 
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p^uaded you will execute it iu a manner worthy of a Dclamotte. You 
will prepare to leave Paris to-morrow morning for the North of France. 
The business confided to you is not of so pressing a nature as to re¬ 
quire you to travel post; you will ride; and you are at liberty to select 
the best saddle-horse from my stable.* This was joyful intelligence to 
a youth .of ardent temperament like myself. I lost no time in making 
preparations for my journey, as you may suppose. 

“ That night, after that most sociable of family meals—supper, my 
provident father gave me my final instructions, interlarded with scraps 
of excellent advice, as to thp object of my journey, and for my conduct 
on arriving at tlie place of destination.” 

“ My principal business was to be transacted on the bortlers of 
French Flanders, and my route was by the ancient town of Meziiresy 
and 1 found that 1 should either pass the outskirts, if not through, a 
considerable portion of the redoubtable Forest of Ardennes—but who 
at the age between one and two-and-twenty, ever regarded danger or 
knew fear? The very hazard of the enterprise gave an additional 
zest to my pilgrinuigc; and the idea of encountering some adventure 
en roHtCy was charming iu the extreme to my youthful fancy. In the 
morning, I was to receive my letters of recommendation and introduc¬ 
tion, and I laid my head upon my pillow that night full of joyful 
anticipations, which the announcement of this unexpected expedition 
had given rise to. 

“ After an early and hurried breakfa&t, my kind father phiccd in 
my hands a scaled packet, containing papers relating to commercial 
affairs, and which I was to deliver to his correspondent; apart from 
tliis packet was a letter, which, us he delivered to me, he said was 
dii-ected to his old schoolfellow and college friend. General M——. 
‘ We have not met for many yeai'S,’ continued my father—* not since 
you were a boy. You will be grown out of his recollection; but he 
is your godfather; and 1 promise you, davancty a cordial reception, 
were it only from the fact of your being a Dclamotte. My old friend’s 
chateau is situated about a league on this side of the now-di‘eaded 
Forest of Ardennes. To his care I have commended you, and may 
God grant you a safe and prosperous journey!’ 

“ With tearful eyes and son-owing hearts ilid my beloved and 
worthy pai-cnts bestow their blessing on thei^ only child; and I left 
my paternal roof with feelings vciyr different from those ifhder which 
I had contemplated my departure on the preceding day, 

“ By the time I had passed the Barriere St. Denis, I had iu some 
degree recovered my composure—thq novelty of my position—the 
prospect before me of seeing sometlung bej ond the world of Paris— 
the probability of making new acquaintanceif and of encountering 
some romantic adventure better worthy of being recorded than my 
boyish fi-caks in the metx-opolis—alb tended to buoy up my spirits, and 
to anticipate new pleasures on tins my first emancipation fi-om the 
shackles of parental tlu-aldom. 

“ My hoi-se wan a stout and active grey, of Norman .cxfraction; 
and in accordance with the fashion of the day, I was seated between 
tlxe pyramids of a double^eaked saddle, with my valise strapped to 
the hinder^encumbrance, and my cloak befoi-e me. My father had 
presented me with a brace of excellent pistols, of Lepage’s best make, 
and these were in the holsters. "Wliat more could a young man desire 
on a journey, save money? and of this I had mnple store. 
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“ As I luid a long distance to travel, I seldom performed move than 
thirty-five or tbi’ty miles in one day. On the morning of tlie sixth, 1 
reached the »“hateau of iny gofitathef; and presenting my canl .and 
my father’s lotK'r to one of the domestics, remained in the courtyard 
awaiting the result. J was not long kejR in suspense, lor the vener¬ 
able proprietor of the «'qii:illy venerable-looking inunsiou hastened to 
greet and welcome me within his walls. My reception was most 
gratifying; and if I had been tho general’s own son, I could not have 
experienced a more atFectionatc reception. 

‘‘ While I was partaking of the variety of good things which my 
worthy host had ordered to be sprciwl bofore me, 1 i-xplained to him 
the object of my jourjitiy, and expressed my intention of piawi'c.ding 
to the next town as soon as my horse liad rested for an hour t)r two. 
Tlic general, however, would not listcJi to such an arrangement: but 
finding me ratlu'r more obsliiiate tlian he expected, gave me to under¬ 
stand that such a plan was little short of nnidncss; for as it was nearly 
noon, 1 should not bo able to get through tbe forest before nightfall; 
and by way of a climax, added, ‘ you well know, my yoiiiig inqietuons 
friend, tliat even the most hardy never venture in or near the 
Ardennes at such an hour; I therefore must interpose the aiitlu)rity 
of a parent, and, acting in the place of your father, insist upon your 
remaining under my roof for this night at least. Jf you arc restdvc'd 
upon quitting me so ahrnptly, you are at liberty lt> resume your 
journey at any hour, and as early in the morning as you [)li.‘as<'.’ 
Finding resistance in vain, I remained witli my hospitabii^ godfather, 
and, on parting with him at night, 1 told him 1 hliould be oft’ at day¬ 
break. 

“v\s soon as it Avas ligljt, I crept down stairs as <iuielly and 
stoaltliily as 1 could, and made my way to the stables. I was busily 
engaged in .-addling my steed, Avlien my w.atcliful lio.st tapped nu* on 
the sliotilder, and said, ‘ You see an old soldiei* can be as mnlinal a.s 
yourself. I suspected you Avould endeavour to give me the sli]). Ihit, 
my young friend, yon must not think of triiversing this part of the 
Ardennes alone. An old and trustworthy servant of mine, named 
Pierre, shall accompany you beyond this reach of all dangei*. 1 have, 
given him my instruction.^, and lie is at this moment preparing .some 
cq/i' au lail in tlie kitchen, which I recommend you to take before 
you stai’t.” Acting upon this kind advice, 1 swallowed a jorum of the 
comforting bc^verage, by Avlucii time the attendant Avas ready; and 
having sliaken the old general most cordially by the band, Pierre and 
mytclf left the eliatcau, nrjt witI|out a hearty benediction from its owner. 
' “ As Ave Avalked our horses doAvn the avenue lesuling from tbe 
chateau,' I examined the priming of my pistols, and looked to my llints. 
Pierre Avas similarly occupied, for his master had provided him with 
a pair of fonnidablc-looking Avcit^'ons. We soon reached the forest; 
and for the first half-mile or so, after avo had entered it, I confcn^, to 
having felt rather nervous. J endciivoiired to conceal my apprehen¬ 
sions from my attendant, Avitli Avhom I kcj>t up an a^Aimated conversa¬ 
tion; and us Ave advanced, I grcAV bolder, and began to susi)eet that 
tlie cvjl reiMjrts of this spot had been sirnngely exaggerated. We 
kept a sharp look out, ncvertliclcss, and did not pass an overgrown 
tree or a tliicket without a cocked pistol in hand. Our sombre ride, 
hdwever, Avas not interrupted by any intruders, for Ave emerged from 
the forest Avith whole skins shortly after one o’clock. 
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* THE INDIANS OF WESTERN AMERICA. 

GLlHrSES OF CALIFORNIA AND TEXAS. 

Monsieur Violet’" may at this instant be walking about the streets 
of this magnificent Reality, called London, or he may never have had 
existence at all but as a fanciful traveller in the realms of fiction, the 
last-born creature of a rich and lively brain that has already peopled 
nations with its oifspriiig. Monsieur Violet may ha\e gone back to 
eat buffaloes’ humps and beavers’ tails, or he may be even now discuss¬ 
ing chicken and claret with Captain Marryat here in the metropolis, 
(and in good sooth he might be very much worse off j) or, we repeat, 
he may bo a shadow, a souiul, a name, nothing. What matters it? 
In cithejj: case, we know him—^know him as well as we know Catlin, 
or Cooper, or Irving, or even Marryat, who has introduced him to us. 

The writer of these volumes asserts that the hero of them has been 
at his elbow while the pen hras in his hand, affording him the full 
means of explanation and correction; and without telling us how the 
documents descriptive of such extraordinary travels and adventures 
came to hand, he disavows all responsibility with respect to an ** air of 
1 ‘omanoe,” which assuredly does hang over the narrative. He has 
rather softened than heightened the tone. 

We are far from doubting or disliking the work on the score of the 
marvellous matters it relates. If it had not been of the wonderful 
kind, we should have wondered indeed. There is no cause of com¬ 
plaint on this head. That very soon appears, and the presumption 
becomes certainty as wc read our way into the middle of the startling 
series of narratives. At length, so accustomed are wc to the exposi¬ 
tion of wonders, that wc feel astonishment mast, when we arrive at a 
p-.^jc in whifth there is little or nothing to surprise us. That there 
should be nothing strange is quite marvellous. 

But to speak gravely, this work—interesting in itself whoever mhy 
be the retd hero of it—and excellently written, to whomsoever the • 
chief claim of authorship may belong—offers choice and novel matter 
for an hour or two’s entertainment, ^ns we hope here to shew. 

The admirable works of Cooper, illustratfve of the liff^ charactei*, 
and behaviour of certain tribes of the American Indians, and descrip¬ 
tive generally of existence in the forest and prairit^ have naturally 
predisposed many readers to feel an interest in that extraordinary 
race of men, broken us it is into snch numerous varieties, which mere 
romance can seldom inspire. Love and admip.tion of the inimitable 
Leatbefbtocking should long keep Indian memoiy alive all over Europe, 
even if it had no claim to bo pres^^ved on its own account, and if the 
whole Indian race, in thc rapid pii>gi’es8 of years—which here bring, 
not ** the philosophic mind,” but the rage for a civilization more bar- 
baixius than so c^led biu'barism—should be doomed to utter extinction. 

Much knoirl^e has been derived from various works, not to 
speak of Mr. Catlin’s ver)i recent one, respecting the more northern 
tribes of the American Indians; hut it was reserved for, M. Violet 

* Narrative of the Travels and Adveotores of Monsieur Violet in California, 
Sonora, and Western Tcza& Written by Capt. Marryat, C.B. 3 vols. 

VOL. IV, a Q • 
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(having Capt. Mai’ryat at his right hand when his travels and adven¬ 
tures were over) to paint the least known—the Western tribes. Of 
these, the Pawnees, the Blackfeet, and the Crpws, have bccome^ar- 
tially known. Washington Irving, in his “ Astoria,” gives, if we 
remember, some particulars of the px’edatory movements of these 
remarkably pleasant persons! but the Comanches, Apaches, Arra- 
palioes, Wakoes, and Shoshones, have been almost strangers to us 
hitherto. Now all these—herein styled the Bedouins of the Gi'eat 
Western Deserts—are originally descended from the Shoshones, or as 
they arc usually called, the Snake Indians. 

The incidents and descriptions, consequently the information con¬ 
tained in this narrative, extend not merely to these tribes, not simply 
into the desert prairies (little known wc need not say) of centrxd 
America, but we have accounts of tlie countries of California and 
Western Texas, which bring news to most readers, and are of parti¬ 
cular interest at a time when the republic of Textis has sO^reccntly 
obtained recognition from the English government. 

Having thus very briefly indicated tjlic scope of the narration, wc 
purpose to start ofT, here and there, to some attractive point of informa¬ 
tion or excitement, just as the hero himself appears tp have rambled 
and run wild, without, at any turn of his changing course, pausing to 
explain his object—^about which we confess we are somewhat in the 
dark. 

Without stopping to inquire how young Master Violet came, while 
yet a boy, to herd with the wild children of the desert, and within 
view, at eighteen, of being a chief among the Snake Indians, let us 
survey him at that age just commencing his adventures in a journey 
to Monterey, the queen-city of California. 

Nice place that Monterey, according to these notes. No muddy 
streets, and smoky factories; no splashing cabs, and surly policemen; 
no mobs of men of business hurrying to their engagements like steam- 
engines; but instead, a bay, blue and bottomless, with beautifully tipi- 
bipred shores; a prairie lawn, flower-broidered, covered with hundreds 
of vine-clad cottages. A convent witli massive walls, a church with 
a gntceful spire, a sky of the deepest blue, and all below looking as 
happy as if they were dwellers beyond it! 

No wonder, after this, that “ even the dogs are polite at Monterey; 
and the horses, which are grazing about, run up to you and appear as 
if they would welcome you on your arrival.” Delightful indeed! but 
unfortunately selfishness is at the bottom of this politeness, os it often 
is elsewhere; for wc learn that every traveller carries a bag of salt at 
his saddle-bow, and these animals, as is clear by their rubbing their 
noses against it, “ colac to beg a little salt, of which tliey are very 
fond!” 

Wc add to this a characteristic of Monterey, which seems to be 
recorded as a more exquisite marvel still—^that the English who ceade 
there are contented, aM that the Americans are almost hopestl 

After this, we can afford to encounter a little of .t£ie rough; and see 
human nature in a lights as we see it in these pages sometimes, so 
horrible and revolting as to forbid us to own it as human. 

Our course, however, lies not through any of those stiff and gloomy 
sectarian villeges of the United States, of which, at this point of the 
narrative, we are favoured with a bird’s-eye view—**A sectarian 
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Tillage, with its nine banks, eighteen chapels, its one ah c school, and 
its immense stone jail, very considerately made large enough to con¬ 
tain its whole population!” 

Prom the ancient city of Monterey, wherein we see the Californians 
to the' very best advantage, witli their proverbially beautiful voices, 
their gay amusements, their vast wealth, and uninterrupted health,— 
this latter being so excellent always, that they have a saying there. 

He who wishes to die must leave the city;”—^wc follow Monsieur 
Violet in liis patlt to the country of the Shoshones, of whom, as of the 
other tribes mentioned, very interesting accounts are furnished. The 
women are graceful and chaste, the men brave and trustworthy; they 
are fond of justice, though they love vengeance; they have stern laws, 
which are rigidly enforced; they prefer peace to war, and are a race 
worthy to rank with the hnmimest and best of the savage tribes. One 
of their characteristics is set forth in the following:— 

“ I have said that they are good astronomers, and I may add that their intuitive 
knowledge of geometry is remarkable. J once asked a young chief what he consi¬ 
dered the hei^t of a lofty pine. It «ras in the afternoon, about three o'clock, lie 
walked to the end of the shadow thrown by the pine-tree, and fixed his arrow in 
the ground, measured the length of the arrow, and then the length of the shadow 
thrown by it; then measuring the shadow of the pine, he deducted from it in the 
same proportion as the difference between the length of the arrow and the length of 
its shadow, and gave me the result. He worked the Role of Three without know¬ 
ing it.” 

Among the Comanches, and one oi* two other of these western 
tribes, many great and noble virtues hold their root in spite of every 
corrupting and destroying influence by which purity and integrity can 
be assailed. They have at the same time, in the ^ing of scalps and 
other barbarous customs, the true Indian stamp upon their natures as 
well for evil as for good. A story here will shew the baseness to 
whh'h they are often victims, and the savage cunning of their revenge. 
The lawlcs.s career of many who resort to the western wilderness is 
faintly pictured in the tale. 

A wretch, known by the name of Overton, who having been eilx- 
ployed as an English agent by the Fur Company, acquired in the* 
cheapness of military titles the appellation of Colonel, was known, os well 
among the Yankee traders as among the Indians, to be a desperate and 
atrocious scoundi'el—cheating, plundering, and betraying all parties who 
employed him to preside over their barter, and murdering whenever it 
suited his interests. He at last rendered his name*80 notorious by 
villanies practised in every direction, that each party in turn doomed 
him to death;—the Indians were to scalp him, the English to hang 
him, and the Yankees to put him to torturg. Even the Mexicans, 
who for their own purposes had long protected‘him, at last put a price 
upon his head. But he disappear^—^became invisible, for two years; 
when a party of Comanches ictun.mg from an expedition encountered 
their pale-faced plunderer, and gave the old enemy chase. Away they 
flew—Overton, nobly mounted, cleared the broken ground fast, without 
getting out of view of his pursuers, whose horrible yell rang ever in 
his ears. Beaching a ground covered with pine trees he deempd him¬ 
self safe, for beyond was a level valley, miles long, in which be had a. 
chance of distancing the Indians; when to his horror and aniazement 
he found between him and the valley a diasm broad and deep, over 
which no horse however fresh could possibly have leapt. The voices 

OQ 2 
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<ii' tlic pursuers were in his enrs; ho dismounted, led his horse to the 
brink, and jirieked him with his knife; the noble animal took the leaj), 
.'ind fell from pointed crag to crag into the abyss below. A long 
hollow log lay by the o<lgc of the precipice—beneath this the fugitive 
ovawled. 

rnilinu ciinuing, and the instinct of refined cruelty, here peep out. 
• lie has leapt over,” said one, as the wild party arrived; “ it was 
the full jump of a panther.” They agreed to repose for a time, and 
i-ntered into conversation—i^worawrc of th^ncar neighbour- 
tiood of tlie trembling fugitive. They discussed and compared ideas of 
. the torture to wdiicli tliey would liavc subjected him—no torments w’cre 
left undescribed—and they were dwelt upon at length, in oixler to 
prolong the miserable hearer’s agony. At last, u pi-oposal is made to 
.-amp and inaltc a lire upon the spot—and the log is quietly mentioned. 

“.Ovorfon now perceived that lit* was lost. From under the log lie cast a glance 
.'iround him: there stood the grim warriors, bow in hand, and ready to kill him at 
liis first movement, lie understood that the savages liad been cruelly playing with 
him, and enjoying his state of horrible suspense. Though a scoundrel, Overton 
nas brave, and had too much of the red blood within him not to wish to disappoint 
his foes—he resolved to allow himself to be burnt, and tlius frustrate the anticipated 
pleasure of his cruel persecutors. To die game to the last is an Indian’s glory, and 
i.nder the most excruciating tortures, few savages will ever give way to their 
h-'dily sufferings. Leaves and dried sticks soon surrounded and covered the log— 
fire was applied, and the tiarbarians watched in silence. Hut Overton had reckoned 
too much upon his fortitude. Ills blood, after all, was but half Indian, and when 
the llamcs caught his clothes, he could bear no more, lie burst out from uiidi.r 
the fire, and ran twice round within the circle of his tormentors. They were still 
ns the grave; not a weapon was aimed at him, when, of a sudden, with all the 
t'liergy of despair, Overton sprang through the circle, and took the fearful leap 
across the chasm. Incredible as it may appear, he cleared it by more than tn o 
feet; a cry of admiration burst from the savages; but Overton was exhausted, and 
lie fell slowly backwards. They c»iuched upon their breasts to look down—for 
llic depth was so awful as to gid<ly the brain—and saw their victim, his clothes 
'^till in flames, rolling dow'n from rock to rock till all was darkness.” 

The malignant (‘unning uf the Indian nature is finely set olf sonie- 
tuTie.s by magnanimity of feeling. The Indians in tlii.s case would 
' Ihave scorned to use their .utows, even against a wretch like Overtoi;, 
if he could have kept his footing on the other side of the chasm, 'i'lit*. 
grandeur of the leap would have saved him. There is a chivalrous sjiirit 
in these rangers of the AV'estern wilds, not to be exceeded in history, 
and elevating them assuredly in humanity, and an honourable feeling 
both as foc.<« ant] friends, above the tribes of the Kust. 

IIuvv is it then that among a people so disposed, the name of the 
“ white man ” i.s now considered to be a tei’in of reproach—that the 
p,ile-face.9 have come tt' be spoken of by Indians as dog.s, and are often 
hung or shot when fallen in with. If there be truth, as to all appear* 
ance there is, in these accounts, t^iis deplorable enmity is attributabh; 
to the disgraceful conduct of the Texians towards the Indians. The 
evil inflicted by thus raising up implacable foes in men who eannot 
distinguish betvrecn an American and a Tcxiuii is incalculable. But 
to understand Texiaii aggrc.s.sion, and to survey the people who livt; 
under'ihis republic which we have just recognised, wc must turn to 
the bo(». 

The |>opulation was, at the ptiriod of the independence, estiiutitcil 
at forty thousand—they now call themselves seventy-five thdusand: 
II fearful number, If wc consider what tlie people ore. “ Te.xas,” sny.; 
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M. Violet, “ has been from the commencemcjit tlie resort of eveiy 
vagabond and scoundrel who could not venture to remain in the United 
S.tates; and unfortunately the Texian character was fixed and esta¬ 
blished, as u community wholly destitute of principle or probity before 
the emigration of more respectable settlers commenced.” The decent 
emigi'unts aj)pear to have passed over into Mexico or the Southern. 
United States; and in good season, when drunkards, thieves, and 
murderers arc as numerous abnost as citizens. That we may hav»; 
a due idea of the security of life and proiierty in Texas, it is stated 
that “ there arc numerous bands of robbers continusilly on the look 
out to rifle and murder the travellers,” and that “ it is of frequent 
occurrence ” for a house to be plundered, and every individual mur¬ 
dered, “ by miscreants who, to escape detection, dress and paint them¬ 
selves as Indians.” 

Some statements ai'c given, relative to the causes of Mexican defeat, 
and the battle that decided the separation of Texas, which are of im¬ 
portance as shewing that impressions in England, as well as in other 
countries, are extremely erroneous on these points, and that the 
grossest misrepresentations have tended to neutralize that sympathy 
for tlie Mexicans which should have been exerted powerfully in their 
favour. The specimens of newspaper lies given by M. Violet porti’ay 
the very foulest features of human nature, and pi-oinpt a wish that 
Texas were blotte»l for ever from the map of humanity. 

•A bare list of the treacheries and murders committed at the expense 
botJi of the white and red men, by monsters here countenanced, would 
fill a volume. Take as a specimen this. Our traveller was out with 
a hunting-party of young Comanches, when they met two companies 
of Texian rangers and spies, commanded by a Capt. Hunt, who forth¬ 
with shewed tliem where a settlement of twenty or thirty fumilics had 
been attacked by savages said to be Comanches, who had carried off 
cattle and horses, and murdered sixty or seventy men, women, and 
cliildrcn. The bodies were shockingly mangled and scalped; Violet, 
on viewing them, was at once positive that the deed had been coifi- 
mitted by white men. The Comanche chief indignantly shewed this to • 
be the ci^sc ; Indians never scalped children and women as had been dene 
here—never were known to expose them before <Ieath to a brutality 
wbich it was plain these had sufiered. The Coinanulies started off on 
their tracks, and soon brought in three white wretches disguised as 
Indians, who were at once identified us of the murdering gang. But 
Captain Hunt refused to punish them, under the ^lea that he had 
received orders to act against Indian depredators but not against white 
men! Hanged, however, they were, by the#decrce of no civilized 
tribunal; and the Captain himself is found soon afterwards expe¬ 
riencing as disastrous a fate. • 

The Indians interpret the word “ Texas” as the “land of plenty;’* 
but it would seem that there was no law or lawyer in the land, when 
murderers steeps to the lips in blood were thns let loose by the 
government aulhoritie.'>. But on the contrary, the place is full of 
lawyers. We quote the second voluitfC:—“ The lawyers discovered 
that on a moderate computation tlieru were not less than ten mousand 
attorneys in Texas, who had emigrated from the Eastern states; the 
president, the secretaries, constables, tavern-keepers, generals, privates^ 
sailors, porters, and horse-stealers were all of Jhem originally lawyers 
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or had been brought up to that profession!” After tins, there arc 
pcopb* living who will be less disposed to discredit the surpassing 
roguery of the Texians; as they will not wonder at the impunity 
allowed to rascals, when they are told that one, who would otherwise 
have been sent to prison, was allowed to go, ** for it so happened that 
the jail was not built for such vagabonds, but for the government 
officers, who had their sleeping apartments in it.” 

And when the forms of law happen to be gone tlirough, what is the 
manner and what the result? We will abridge a description of a 
scene witnessed in Boston—that is to say, in Texian Boston. Arrived 
at the courtliouse, the party found the judge seated on a chair which 
he was “ whittling ” so earnestly as to have forgotten where he was, 
while on each side of him were half a dozen juiy'men similarly prac¬ 
tising on square blocks. Each (judge included) had his cigar in his 
mouth, and a dash of liquor, to whidi they occasionally appealed, was 
before them. The attorney who was addressing the court, was also 
smoking—so were the t)laintiff and defendant—so, too, were the 
witnesses, and also the public in general. So much for the court, 
now for the case. 

The defendant was the postmaster and general merchant of the 
country, and he was on his trial for murder. A man who had pur- 
c^psed goods of him, had received from him a counterfeit fifty dollar 
note; with which, on its being refused elsewhere, he went back, and 
sought to change it for a good one. This was refused, the young man 
declared that he had been swindled, and the honest merchant killed 
him on the spot by flinging at him a nine-pound iron weight. The 
argument now was, that this was accidentd, and designed only to 
frighten away a turbulent customer; but not a word was said about 
the note, though every body knew that the defendant had wilfully 
defrauded the deceased, and that it was part of his trade to pass off 
forged notes upon the inexperienced. At last, when the proceedings 
were far advanced, one of the jurymen approached the defendant, and 
addressed him in so low a voice that no word escaped, but his parting 
words were audible, “ All’s right!” His example was followed by 
anotlicr juryman, and his again by a third; and, in short, all the jury 
in succession stepped up “to have a little private conversation with the 
pi’isoncr.” *At length, the judge himself, with an independence and a 
manly scorn of.concealment that put the whispering jurymen to shame 
—the judge left his seat, went up to the prisoner, and said openly— 
“Any good sadflles. Fielding? mine looks rather shabby!” “Yes, 
by jingo, a fine one, bound with blue cloth and silver nails, Philidcphia 
made, prime cost sixty • lollars.” “ That will do!” answered the judge, 
as he walked back to his seat. 

Need we proceed? is not the tale already finished? Who could 
fail to foresee an .acquittal—that is, a verdict of manslaughter—^the 
prisoner being humanely con^dered by the judge “ sufficiently 
punished by the affliction which such an accident m^st produce to' a 
generous mind!” The court of criminal law in Texian Boston broke 
up witl^three cheers, and jud^e and juiy quitted the scene to enjoy a 
“freat,” as agreed upon, at the cost of the acquitted! That night, 
the mtochant’s dweUing was burnt down, he himself killed, and the 
judge wounded in the midst of his carousal. This was a work of 
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revenge—the agent was the father of the young man, whose mui'der 
had been the subject of this horrible mock*trial. 

Assuredly, according to these picturesque pages, we do not find 
ourselves warmed by love and admiration of our fellow creatures, in 
proportion as we quit the prairie and approach the city. As our tra¬ 
veller entered the white settlements of the Sabine river, he fouud in 
fact, that far from arriving at civilization, he was rece^ng from it. 
The farms of the Wakoes, a superior Indian tribe, and the well-culti¬ 
vated fields of the Pawnee Piets, their numerous cattle and comfort¬ 
able dwellings, were a strong conti^t to miserable twelve-feet square 
.mud and log cabins. Every farmer was a scarecrow, every woman 
would have been the same if she had had rags enough upon her. 
Where, then, it may well be asked, was the Itoasted superiority of 
Texians over Indiads? 

'* Upon iD({atry, ire discovered that these fh)ntier men were all, more or less, 
eminent members of the Texian Repnblic—one being a general, another a colonel; 
some speakers of the House of Representatives; and many of them members of 
Congress, judges, and magistrates. Notwitlistanding their high official appoint¬ 
ments, we did not think it prudent to stop among them, hut pushed on briskly, 
with oiir rifles across the pommels of our saddles; indeed, from the covetous eyes 
which these magistrates and big men occasionally cast upon our horses and saddle- 
hags, we expected at every moment that we shonld be attacked.” 

Let us peep, not into an Indian wigwam, hut at an American table- 
dhote for a virion of refinement. The seChe is the “ city ” before- 
mentioned:— 

“ The dinner bell rang a short time after our arrival, and for the first time in 
my life I found myself at an American t(Me-(Ch6te. 1 was astonished, as an Indian 
well might be. Before my companions and self had had time to sit down and make 
choice of any particular dish, all was disappearing like a dream. A general oppo¬ 
site to me took hold of a fowl, and, in the twinkling of an eye, severed the wings 
and legs. I thought it was polite of him to carve for others as veil as himself, and 
was waiting for him to pass over the dish after he had helped himself, when, to my 
snrprise, he retained all he had cat off, and pushed the carcase of the biid away 
from him. Before I had recovered from my astonishment, his plate was empty. 
Another seized a plate of cranberries, a fruit I was partial to, and! waited for hum 
to help himself first and then pass the dish over to me; but he proved to be more ' 
greedy than the general, for, with an enormous horn spoon, he swallowed the whole. 
The table was now deserted by all except by me and my companions, who, with 
doleful faces, endeavoured to appease onr hunger with some stray potatoes. We 
called the landlord, and asked him Ibr something to eat; it was with mtaeh difficulty 
that we could get half-a-dozen of eggs and as many slices of salt pork. This lesson 
was not thrown away upon me; and afterwards, when travelling in the States, I 
always helped myself before I was seated, caring nothing for my neighbours. 
Politeness at meals may be, and is practised in Europe; or among the Indians, but 
among the Americans it wonld be attended with starvation.” 

Though the Indians drop gradually out of tUing when surrounded 
and demoralized by the whites, thi| work asserts the important fact 
that the increase of the Indian population is considerable among the 
great uncontrolled nations; such as the Chippewas and Daheotahs of the 
north United States, the Comanches and the Pawnees on the boun¬ 
daries of Texas, ^e Shosliones (snakes) on the southern limits of the 
Oregon, and the Apaches d^f Sonora, “ those hold Bedouins of the 
Mexiran deserts, who constantly on horseback wander in iflunense 
phalanxes from the eastern shores of the Gulf of California to the 
very waters of the Rio Grande.” And with them grows too, a deeply- 
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root«d and invincible hatred towards the American—a feeling common 
to them all, as wrongs more or less are common; and they have but 
to think of recent and of still-continued acts of tyranny and faithless¬ 
ness, of heartless disregard of rights, and shameful violation of solemn 
treaties, to burn in silence for the coimng day of retaliation and re¬ 
venge. The spread of Mormonism, and its probable induence upon 
this susceptible mass of stern Indian feelings, under the cunning 
agency of the* Mormon leader, and of course to the vital injury of 
America, offers a ground for grave rcflcclion. 

But on this, not a word here; andjonly one can we spare, to express 
the excited feelings with which we have perused Captain Man*yat’s 
vivid descriptions of the vai'ious 'Watertonian encounters with wild 
animals, and of the ."cenes presented when the vast prairie is on fire, 
and the flames drive before them countless herds of frighted wolves, 
panthers, and buffaloes, with myriads of smaller fugitives trampling 
on each other in their flight. 


SENTENCES ON SIMILES. 

nr^AMAN DLANCHARD. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel ? 

Poi.. ,By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale. 

Pol. Very like a whde. Hamlet. 

In estimating the merits of a portrait, there is one condition more 
essential than the rest—^it must be like. Truth of likeness is the first 
{loint of excellence. So in the affair of a simile, however employed— 
whether in an epic poem or in ordinary table-talk—there must be a 
likeness in the case; some po.siti^'o point of resemblance between two 
objects, to warrant the introduction of the ominous word “like.” 

Portrait"painters, however, in defiance of the imperativeness of the 
condition specified, often give n preference to an imaginaiy past like¬ 
ness over the present, and assume some features of resemblance which 
probably never existed. Again, in us many instances, they persist in 
looking forward to a period of similitude, anticipating a likeness to be 
hereafter recognised. >« 

“ Oh, sir,” said the disapi>ointcd mother, when the artist had 
finislied her child’s portrait, “ you h^ve done it beautifully indeed, only 
it is not in the least like my little boy.” 

My dear madam,” said the far-seeing II. A., “ he will grow Uke U, 
astonishingly like.” 

But the makers of similes, by pen and speech, often proceed upon a 
plan more unrestricted than tliis, whicli seems nevertheless to have 
no Umity as it includes >vith the present the past and-future. Their 
plan appears to be to look for the likeness not merely where it is not, 
but where it never was and never wiU be. 

Poets, of course, are privileged people; and though not allowed to 
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invent rcseinblanccs non-existent and impossible, liavc a licence to 
detect in things inwai'd and remote a lurking and most unlikely simi¬ 
larity. Their similes may cither imply a likeness immediate, exact, 
and undeniable, or an analogy existing only in feeling, in sympathy, 
in the dimness of association, in the impalpable depths of the obscure. 
Of the t^vo kinds, the latter is the more poetical; and, strange to say, 
that in this respect swarms of phiin prosy people are in their hourly 
household (|iscoursc poetical exceedingly. 

AVhere can one turn for an hour’s chat, cast or west of the city—on 
what topic can we hold a ten minutes’ gossip eiUier with the busy or 
the idle, the rough or the refined, the matter-of-fact or the imaginative 
—and not find a passion for seeking resembhuiccs, for pursuing similes 
under ditficulties—bi'eaking out at every second sentence of the conver¬ 
sation! Why, the liabit of hunting up similitudes is universal. These 
are the likes that beget likes. 

Some matter-of-fact man took the pains once, it is said, to count up 
the number of similes scattered by Moore over the “ Life of Sheridan;” 
but did the cunning critic skiMed in Cocker, though probably blessing 
his stai-s as he read over his own naked prose, that he was no poet, 
ever tax his arithmetic so far as to count up the number of similes and 
no similes he himself might be heard to let drop, in the course of one 
day’s disjointed discursive talk upon the hundreds of common-places 
tlmt are continually arising! Why, it is a faculty which the highest 
and the lowest have in common; and it would doubtless happen, if wc 
were to leave out the considei'ation of excellence and beauty, and con¬ 
fine ourselves to nnmhers alone, tliat the very dullest of Mr. Moox’c’s 
commentators would perpetrate in a day more similes than he would. 

In what degree the organ of comparison is ordinarily developed on 
the heads xve see about ns, phrenology best knows; butiftliere be 
any external token, corres[)onding in dimensions with the excess and 
constancy of the habit, some of our acquaintances ought to find it im¬ 
possible to get their hats on. 

Not one in a hundred, of the ten thousand who liaving something 
to say for tlicinsclves, arc pretty sure to say it if Jou give tlieiu thu 
opportunity, but cultivates the practice—often unconsciously, it is true, 
but always iindiug in it some relief or convenience, as children do in 
the pictures that embellish their story-bo<fi{s. Tlxey iU'C botli helps 
and ornaments. Whatever the image in the speaker’s mind, to think 
of something like it, not merely assists liis descriptioif, ami pi'cscnts it 
more vividly, but it helps^him to define it more clearly to himself, and 
to comprehend all its bearings more completely. 

When he has found this out, the faculty gpts inore frequently into 
play, and similes come to him of their own accord. He finds one in a 
case of perplexity a wojnderful interpreter of his unexpressed mean¬ 
ings. When his object is not clear, whether for want of clear thoughts 
or plain words, the simile is lidd up like a mii'ror, and«.displays the 
doubtful object with distinctness. It is like the good luck of happen¬ 
ing to think “of a church of the same name” when you cannot 
rccollcQt how yoiir new acquaintance is called, Nokes or Styles., The 
use of a simile is as convenient for clearing up, as the prodi]fttion of a 
miniature in tlic final act of a play,•when a general consanguinity 
among the cliaracters is the author’s last card. 

^ Where such cflfects ai*c producible, no wonder that the habit becomes 
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catching, and that eveiy idea begets another, tlie instant it is born, to 
image and represent it; as the swan that floats double on St. Ma^s 
Lake, is imaged by its shadow in the water. Thus people who, as 
some would inconsiderately suppose, are unblessed with one single 
idea, are in reality possessed of a pair; the one having no sooner taken 
its first peep into existence, tlian you find it is “like” something else, 
so dissimilar and remote, that it would never by any possible chance 
have entered into your imoginatiou to conceive it. Acti^al likeness 
soon, ot course, comes to be little thought of, and similes are naturally 
adopted quite at random. 

But even an entire want of appropriateness is not found to destroy 
the efficacy of the simile; though it should at last turn out to be as 
complete a mystification as that native of Ireland of whom his coun¬ 
trymen said, that “ he was like nothing in the world but himself, and 
not much of that.” 

There is a capital pair of similes in one of the Falstaff scenes; the 
first as illustrative of exactness and appropriateness, as the second is 
illustrative (in appearance) of that total inapplicability, and that inno¬ 
cence of all resemblance in the things compared, of which we have 
been speaking. 

“ The rogue,” saith Sir John, panting at the mere idea of a running- 
match, “ the rogue fled from me like qtiicksilver.’* 

“ I’faith,” cries Doll, “ and thou foUowcdst him like a church /» 

This last is wonderfully like the similes current in general company, 
and now in hourly use; but in reality it is a very counterpart of its 
companion for exactness and for truth. A running dodging fellow 
would naturally enough awaken in FalstafTs mind tlie idea of quick¬ 
silver; while of fat Jack’s running after him, the young lady had the 
same idea as of the lively movements, the unassisted velocity, of a 
church. Doll could have done nothing whatever in tlie way of descrip¬ 
tion of Falstaif’s hopeless incapacity for following the fugitive, like 
producing the picture of immovability conveyed by that extraordinary 
simile. 

- The necessity of resorting to the simile in all such desperate cases, 
is felt even from earliest boyhood. Even in schooldays, when events 
so fall out that it is difficult at the moment to call to mind anything 
like them, they yet must be likened to something or other; and accord¬ 
ingly we hear how “ Thwaites has been a punching Wiglins’s head like 
anythinff /” LikSe what, it were im|K)S8ible to say; but anything is 
better than nothing, and the sentence could pot be teiminated without 
a comparison. 

It is on this principle, found out so early in life, and in the con- 
sdousness of this want which accompanies us all through it, that 
certain phrases have been invented and disper|ed through the world, 
as legitimate and recognised substitutes for tliis too general and inde¬ 
finite simile,, “ like anything,'* It was felt in the process of to 
be more dignified to mention explicitly some one object oficomparison, 
no matter for its absolute and notorious non-resemblance in the par¬ 
ticular case; and hence by a happy social fiction, profound as ^ome of 
the fictii&s for whicli the law is famous the ingenious expression, 
“ like bricks,” rose into popularity. 

To hear of ministers putting on taxes like bricks, or of public 
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meetings assembling like bricks—of Snaggs drinking pale ale like 
bricks, and of Braggs smoking mild Havonnahs like bricks—of one 
talking like bricks, and another bolting like bricks—in short, of men 
universally, reading, writing, toiling, and begging like brides—spaying 
their debts, and cheating their creditors like bricks—soon l^came 
quite a matter of course. The admirable idvention seemed to be 
universally applicable because it nowhere applied; it was even said 
of persons who have a passion for erecting new tenements by the 
thousand, in every lime-biesprinkled suburb of London, that they were 
building houses like bricks, the houses being in reality like lath. 

A slight variation, equally avoiding the chances of applicability, 
was now suggested by a sense of universal convenience,—and “ like 
blazes,” broke frequently on the gratified ear. The tide was said to 
be running up like blazes, or teetolalism getting on like blazes, or 
trade being opened like blazes. The appositeness of the simile was 
everywhere recognised; and, as in the case of bricks, it saved trouble 
in x>articularizing, and left all to the imagination. 

Similar advantages were ‘discoverable in the use of the term 
“ winkin;” and looking like winkin, riding like winkin, and spending 
money like winkin, equally .testified to the value set upon a stock 
phrase, by which a mysterious likeness to something not admitting of 
a definition was clearly implied. 

How much better is it, since similes in conversation can no more'be 
dispensed with than syllables, to have in this way a standard image, 
whatever it may be—^bricks or winkin—set up as it were by procla¬ 
mation and national consenf^ to which all other images as soon as they 
arise in the mind must instinctively conform. Better, surely, than to 
be beating about for similitudes, stopping and stammering in the 
hurry of discourse to pick out an exact object of comparison; and 
after all, perhaps, succeeding only in suggesting, that the lady cried 
like tlic mufiln-man, while her lover went and shot himself like a par¬ 
tridge. Better, again we say, than to be brought to a dead standstill, 
with a simile sticking in one’s throat — “ For all the world likfr— 
like—^like—” and no, nothing in all the world can one think of like* 
it, because one has all the world to seek a comparison in, “ where to 
choose.” , 

Everybody in turn, however apt at finding resembliftices, and of 
however busy an imagination, has been on some interesting occasion 
in this predicament ;-^the organ of comparison is tuned, but the 
bellows will not work. 

“ Why, ma’am, little Jessie, who is but eight months old, would no 
more mind it than, than—^nothing at all.” • 

” Don’t ask me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards—I could just as 
soon play whist as—-just-'-as thc-*a—Thames.” 

“ Strange kind of people—ver’i strange, as you properly observe, 
my dear sir. I stayed with them six weeks; and yet I declare 1 know 
no more about any one of them, than—than—^than I could fly!” 

My old tutor, venerable Jacob Wright, was the first person singular 
that ever drew my attentibn to the common practice of simileigmaking. 
He was a master-hand at it—^with him it was a grand art, and' he would 
create a simile under the ribs of death. Well remembered to this day 
is the summer morning, when, having a holiday from breakfast-time^ 
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lie came into stdiool at seven to give as a single hour’s attendance. 
Dressed ready for departure, his ordinary brown-hlack was cast aside, 
and we w^crc dazzled by the shining sable of his suit. 

Wc proceeded wdth our lessons as usual, w'hcn a point for explana¬ 
tion arose, and Jacob, whose thoughts till then hud evidently not 
wandered far from his new array and the approaching hours of plea¬ 
sure and liberty, began to expound to us some novel passage. « 

“ A passage,” said he, in his gayest tones, “ which has little of the 
peculiar character of this author, and which indeed has been said by 
sonic critics to be in the manner of Theocritus; though it is no more 
like Theocritus —“ (here his glances wandered over the ceiling and 
floor, and then round the walls of the school, till it rested complacently 
on his own knees as he sat)—“ no more like Theocritus, than it is like 
my black satin breeches 

Whereat, there w'as a rush of many eyes, oil in ibnc direction; and 
all, with one admiring, devouring gaze, settled on the glossy novelties, 
which were of black satin, indeed! Jacob, the simplest, wisest of old 
men, was a vain old idiot that sunny mdming. Breeches would have 
ruined him if he could have got them often. Black safin would have 
turned him into a peacock. 

But this was iloubtless quite an involuntary turn. What good 
Jacob AVriglit was famous for, was his sheer inventions and sham- 
similes, thrown out to set one wondering and inquiring. JVhiny a 
dull boy bi'ightcned his wits, by reflection and investigation, wdiile 
looking for an analogy where none existed. But this sport he prac¬ 
tised only on the older heads, and so grave was his manner that heads 
aged as his ow'n might be taken in. 

Harmless almost sdw'ays, the jest generally tended to .set us reading 
or meditating; but it admitted of a rather mischievous imitation some¬ 
times, and L., one of the most mischief-loA'ing as well as humorous of 
our set, was often on the w'utch to catch victims by catching Jacob’s 
style. 

*llc would be hoard speaking seriouJy enough concerning sonn* 
'object, of which, when he had drawn towards him the li.^tcncrs he 
wanted, he w'ould declare that -it i)ossc.ssed the mo.st contradictory 
properties; adding carcles.dy, as if the fact were indisputable— 

“ It is lik6 an ebony ruler, which, though so hartl a sub.«tancc when 
applied to any^iing else, has, aa is perfectly well know'n, no pow'er 
to break gla.ss.” 

Leaving this fact to £x iti^elf in the wondering minds of youthful 
experimentalist.'^, he would wait quietly until the morning, to count 
the boys who were to b, flogged for breaking windows. 

Among the eonsci^ntious, however, who are for formal exactness 
and literal truth in their simile.^, no plan can be .so safe as that on which 
we observe people now and then acting—that of comparing a thing, 
not to something else, but to itself. Thus they will inform you, that 
a terrier in a rabid .state, bit a soldier, and ran off ^ike a mad dog; 
tliat the soldier flung after him a stone like a brick-, swearing all the 
time lilfe a trooper; that the surgeon applied his knife to the wound 
like a bit of cold steel; that the patient bore it like a Trojan; while a 
certain pretty lass leaned over him, the tears runqing out of her cye.s 
like—water. 
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THE POOR-LAW SYSTEM. 

Jeasixi PhiUijpg a tale of iJie preseat day. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 voh.— 
Jessie Phillips is a charming, cheerful, melancholy, kind-hearted work—telling 
hard truths, and leaving no soil sweet feeling of our nature unvisited and 
unmoved. We are greatly disappointed—and most agpreeably. The first 
announcements led us to .anticipate a romantic treatise on the poor-laws— 
necessarily disagreeable in itself and comparatively*u8eless as a critical com¬ 
mentary on the working of the Amendment Act, because bearing the form of a 
fiction ; unpleasant therefore as a novel, and intolerable as a long pamphlet. 
Wc expected a sort of work that might have been entitled,- “ Somerset-house; 
or, the tyrant-triumvirate,” in three volumes, one to be levelled, as a knock¬ 
down blow, sit each of the poor-law commissioners. Wo made a wrung guess, 
and perhaps ought to hsive*kaown the powers of the writer better. We have 
road the book with a fuliy-atoning*enjoymcnt—a feeling of painfulness, of some¬ 
thing extremely repulsive, obtruding strongly in parte, especially in the third 
volume—but not, on the whole, prejmnderating—certainly not. 

Of the design, first, which the w'riter lud in the choice of subject, and of 
the “ political economy” of her tale of the present day. The work is so con- 
'‘trnctod, as to illustrate by its char:ictors and chief incidents tho spirit and the 
working of the present poor-law system. (Let no gentle anti-political admirer 
of the soft humanities and chceyful inspirations of romance, bo wrought upon 
thcrohy to forego the reading of it—but of this anon.) Mrs. Trollope tells 
us in the last mge of her story that the course of it would have wandered less 
widely from umat she at first mtended, had she not received during its progress 
a multitude of communications urging various and contradictory modes of 
treating the subject. This begat a }>erplexity that rendered her fearfiil of 
dealing too closely with a theme which would inevitably be presented to public 
judgment under a variety of aspects. We quote what follows: 

“ The result of the information which has been earnestly sought for by the 
author and eagerly given by many appears to be that a new poor-law differing 
essentially from the old one was ateolately necessary to save the country from the 
rapidly-corroding process wlxich was eating like a canker into her strength; but, 
that the remedy which has been applied lacks practical wisdooL and is deficient in 
legislative morality, inasmuch as expediency has, on many pmute, been very ob¬ 
viously preferred to what the Christian law teaches us to believe right. Neverthe- 
les*!, it appears evident that much of thj misery so j&stly complained of might be 
remedied, were the patient and truly tolerating spirit at work m all quarters on the 
subject.” • 

The lost sentence is unquestionably true; and we are. happy to see so able 
a pen as itlrs, Trollope’s /.ealously working with n view to the promotion of 
so excellent a pur^e. We and others may be allowed to think the obvious’’ 
inconsistency of the principles of the law with thefiaw of Christianity (for to 
this Mrs. Trollope's condemnation of it extends) somewhat more questionable; 
and at all events less certain than tl^ fact, which is frequently lost sight of, 
that whatever may be the errors of tho new system, tho old one was crushing, 
ruinous, and detestable. Tho great c/il is deposed; and^it Is probable that 
the grievances consequent upon change, the many heavy hardships and cruel 
mistakes attendant upon the working of “ amendment,” in such a law as that 
for administering to tne relief of the poor of England, would have been gra¬ 
dually lessoned ere now, haS some of the oppouents of the act ligen more 
moderate in their denunciations and more su^jestive of practical rclarations. 

No cliarge can be brought, upon this point, against the present writer. In 
the conduct of her story, she has illustrated, by a very natural and indeed 
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every-day course of action, the fullest rigours of the existing system, hut in 
no unfair spirit; and there is nothing in the tone of the few reflections and 
speculations which are interspersed through her chapters, that should offend 
the strictest stickler for the severity o^ the new poor-law principle. It nuiy 
occur to some readers as an objection, that she has not given the advocates of 
the law, among her characters, fair play. Wo have a hord-niinded literal 
lawyer, and a coarse, vulgar, and ignorant upstart, in favour of the act; while 
opposed to its philosophy, we have a set of the most intelligent, humane, respet- 
able, and initiating people that ever crowded about one in a novel! It is also 
a defect in Ae story, that a person of whom we hear much, and of whom much 
is made when he Hrst appars on the scene,—an assistant poor-law commis¬ 
sioner,—dwindles, or rather sinks at once into a nobody, and does nothing. 
He was ushered in as a hero—^the great agent of the story; but we know little 
more of him than what we are gratuitously told of his doings when the tale is 
quite closed: 

“ As for our very amiable Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, he remained in 
superintendence of the district, of which Deepbrook made a part but a short time ; 
for, in consequence of increasing intimacy with several persons thoroughly well 
acquainted with the state of the poor around them, a^d with what might and what 
might not be done for them with advantage, he not only became deeply interested 
in their welfare, but decided on several occasions, where his judgment and arbi¬ 
tration were appealed to upon no principle whatever but that of doing the most good 
that the circumstances pnnitted. This was, unfortunately, on more occasions than 
one, reprted at head quarters, where it was, as a matter of course, considered as 
extremely unphilosupbical, to say the best of it; and once, when it was very clearly 
evident that, by advancing the sum of two pounds fire and sixpence, he bad actually 
kept a family of seven persons from coming to the parish at ^1, he hdd been offi¬ 
cially declai^, though with great civility, to have been altogether wrong. As his 
general conduct, however, was not such as exactly to justify dismissal, he was pr- 
mitted to retain his appointment; but all objectionable consequences which might 
have resulted from mis were very ably and effectually guarded against by con¬ 
stantly setting his judgment aside, whenever it appeared to lean towards common 
sense, in preference to the principles of the bill; and by removing him from one 
place to another with more than usual rapidity, which, in a very satisfactory 
degree, prevented the possibility of his being useful anywhere." 


Haring quoted the severest passage of the work, we shall have deterred no 
reader, posseased with a horror of politics, from seeking the gratification which 
this tale can hardly fail to produce. The plot of it is extremely .simple, but 
highly traj^c—very painful, and .full of such associations of real positive crime 
and misery, and legislative cruelty and ignorance constantly working around 
us in the actual qgirld, as seem little coniptible with the charm wherewith a 
work of fiction should be read; hut yet, though painful, and perhaps some¬ 
what protrac^d in its details of suffering and horror in the more advanced 
scenes, tliere is a sentiment inculcated, and a purpose visible, which redeem 
and elevate it. It is written with great energy and freedom, relieved by 
numerous graces of feeling and expression. 

The characters are excellently drawn and sustained. Several of them have 
no particular stamp upon them, and yet we recognise them after a time with 
all the certiunty and dis^ctness. that belong to tne crowds of common-place 
^ople seen every day. .They become quite real, and we soon know them all. 
But the chai^ters l^t connected with the poor-law port of the plot, and the 
touching incidents which have no essential reUtion with the union workhouse 
and the board of guardians—these are the things in this tale with which we 
are enchanted. iMen Dalton (what homage we ore offering her in saying so!) 
calls up to recollection some of Miss Austin’s heroines; indeed, without 
any feature of resemblance, there is something in the characters or in the 
positions of Ellen, her mnd lover, her hninoroue confidential father, and her 
homelv flobody-at-all of a mother, that awaken remembrance of the Bennetts 
mid Mr. Darcy—^pleasant remembrance always. Ellen Dalton is very charm¬ 
ing, and at past three-and-tweoty beats every young lady in the book; though 
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her nine sisters are a delightfully gay group, with a host of pretty acquaint* 
ances; while Miss Maxwell—but we must quote a passage explanatory of her: 

“ Martha^ Maxwell, with very little in appearance that might distinguish her 
from a multitude of other tolerably well-looking, tolerably well-taught, and tole¬ 
rably sharp-witted young females, had, nevertheless, a talent so very peculiarly her 
own, that very few, if any other, under circumstances not more favourable to its 
development than those in which she was placed, ever possessed it in equal per- 
fection. This gift consisted of a shrewdness of observation into character, which, 
like that of a practised fortune-telling gipsy, often seemed to give her something 
wonderfully like a power of divination; If this power had been somewhat less 
acute, and perhaps somewhat less minute also, it would have made much more ahoio 
^ a talent, for her observations might then have had the effect of brilliant hits and 
lively sailira. But Martha Maxwell had a shy sort of consciousness, that the pro¬ 
cess by which she looked into the hearts and souls of her fellow-creatures was not 
such as the generality could understand or appreciate, and this made her keep her 
speculations pretty much to herself.” 

It is easy to perceive with what power and effect Mrs. Trollope would em¬ 
ploy on. agent of this kind; and tho fiur Martha has indeed her share in the 
spells that are worked. But this character, acutely as it is imagined, and con¬ 
sistently as it is employed, is but one of many realities, which, in this work as 
in others, establish Mrs. IVollopcis reputation as a powerful expositor of the 
thinking and feelings of actual life; delineated often, no doubt, with coarse¬ 
ness and exaggeration—hut not so here. 


IRELAND. 

Irelaml and its Rulers, since 1829. During the summer months we have 
borne testimony to the excellence of more than one work upon Irelapd; but 
the subject is astonuhingly prolific, and a volume is here hid before us which 
it would be unfair to pass by. 

It is, though a stout book enough, described on the title-page &s “ Fart the 
Firstand discusses public affairs, from the date of the year of Emancipatioa 
until the close of the mte sitting of Parliament. What “ Part the Second” 
may discuss, whenever it slmll make its appearance, who can guess! but as¬ 
suredly there is at present in the deeply-interesting, the fearfiilly critical 
position of Ireland, sufiicient to make the calculation an a^tating one to the 
nerves, and to draw to any impartial account of political, social, and rcligpqjus 
parties in that distracted country, a more than ordinary curiositY. 

Ireland, indeed, is at this peru^, to all men concerned in the lasting wel&re* 
of the United Kingdom, the one point of deepest and most absorbing interest 
on the face of the globe; and an author, therefore, is sure of his audience, if 
he have but powers of edifying or amusing them. * The author of the present 
work is not destitute of such powers. He glances in an easy, off-hand way at 
all the public questions that have excited attention in that country of late 
years, estimates their importance fairly, traces with clearness both causes and 
consequences, and shews how both government and people have been em- 
pWed. 

No one, therefore, can require to be told, ^t 4he work gpves a consistent 
and connected account of the conduct of Mr. O'Connell during the years over 
which its review extends, and that this constitutes its principu feature. It is 
executed on the whole impartially, an^he sketch of the great a^tator’s earlier 
life, os well as of his more strictly professional career as a barristCT, will 
have attractions for numbers to wn> m little is known of him but his later 

g »Utical campaigqg. The account of the Doneraile Conspiracy, and the 
mous fight between Solicitor-General Doherty and O’Connell, exhibits a 
scene picaresque in the highest degree, and Irish all over. ^ 

Many, indera most of our leading men, who have had my recent connexion 
with, or influence over, Ireland, are also skotihed and criticised-—never with 
ill-nature, often with acuteness—^but not, we think, invariably with judgment. 
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There are signs of an over-rating as well as an under-rating spirit. Mr. F. 
O'Connor’s powers might have been more cautiously measured, while Mr. 
Sheil's brilliant talents are, in several incidental remarks, flippantly dispara^d. 
Hut who can please all—especially when the subject is Ireland. The book is 
a brisk and readable one. _ 

The Honie Treasury is a contribution to the juvenile library tliat continues 
to prosper. Cundall of Bond-street is preparing to be to mbes of this age 
what IS'^ewbcrry of St. Paul’s Churchyard was to their grandpapas and great 
ditto. But with what an olegani inodemi^ed superior west-end air these 
picture-books come out! Here we have Bible histories illustrated after 
Holbein in the most faithful manner; and an excellent version of immortal 
lied Hiding Hood’s history, embellished, not by apprentices in art, but by 
masters, and the colourist has given to them all the cftect of drawings. 
A beautiful little edition of Beauty and the Beast has just been added to 
the collection ; the designs arc evidently by the hands of men accustomed to 
atlminister to the higher tastes of the public; and they arc so tastefully and 
delicately coloured, as to have all the effect of the drawings they represent. 


Uuins and Ohl Trees associated with the memoruble events in JEnglish History 
i- the title of a little volume that will serve a very useful purpose, by planting 
in the minds of young readers a remembrance of some of the most romantic 
and boautifnl incidents in our history. We have hero brief memorials of the 
eircumstanccs under which became famous the oak of Chertsey, Glondower’s 
oak ; the oak of Ellerslic, Wallace’s oak; the nut-tree of Rosamond’s grave; 
Hatfield oak; and several others. The historical accompaniments arc appro- 
I'.riutely WTitten, and the wood-cngra\ lugs of a superior kind. 


OLD REMEMBRAJfCE.* 

»y LAMAy ULAA'f'UAUD. 


With song the wood was ringing 
AlThen first of love we talk'd; 

One wild bird ’midst his singing 
Seem’d listening while we walk’d; 
All May-like was the weather. 
Though gold was on the grain, 

A“ our heart.^i filfet drew together 
In the old green lane. 

'fhat spring-light still isgound us. 
That bird attends our way; 

The chain in which love bound us, 

' It clanks not as we stray. 

In gay haunts now abiding 
Wc falter not, nor feign. 

For still we seem but gliding 
Threugh the old green lane. 


j IVe dwell in places crowded, 

1 But yet w'e live alone; 

I The more our thoughts arc shroutled. 
The more are they our own. 

The worldly path is .steeper 
That tempts the bold and vain; 

But our hearts for pleasures deeper, 
Seek the old green lane. 

From youth to age unchilling 
Thus onward will we stroll, 

. Our earthly course fulfilling, 

As soul were link’d to soul. 

And still at last, late sinking. 

Shall we, 'midst wind and rain, 

Find shelter mast when thinking 
Oftfie old green lane. 


This song has been set to music. 
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BY TUB AUTHOR OB “ COLIN CLINK.” 

CHAP. I. 

POVERTY AND TEMPTATION. 

By the side of one of those innumerable roads which intersect each 
other like veins of marble, and cross in every direction the vagt tract 
of countiy comprised under the name of Salisbury Plain, there still 
stands, as there stood in the year 1773, the date of this true story, a 
small, low' pothouse, apparently less especially designed for the accom- 
moAatiou of decent people, than for those whom Sterne describes as 
unfortunate travellers; men whose own feet constitute the only mode 
of transition from place to place w'ith which fortune has favoured 
them; and whose own backs, in like manner, are the only backs in 
the world which they enjoy the privilege of loading with a mortal 
burden. , 

One warm evening in July of the above-named year, a man named 
Jacob Fcarn might have been seen sitting on a block of gninite 
brought from Stonehenge, by way of chair, at the door of that iden¬ 
tical house, smoking a short and dirty pipe, which, for the sake of 
economy, he had begg<jd of the landlord, and sipping a. pot of brown 
ale, for which he had expended the last few halfpence in the world 
that he could call his own. 

Jacob was a native of SiUisbury, where lie resided in utter obscu¬ 
rity with his aged mother, luid a sister of eighteen—a sensible, hand¬ 
some creature, whom Jacob much loved,—and upon the exertions of 
whom in v'arious feminine employments he now temporarily depended 
for the barest nusins of subsistence; he himself being, at the, time of 
which we speak, unable to obtain any employment whereby to win 
the bread of life. 

When a man has descended so far doAvn the steep of poverty tlyit 
it is wcllnigh imiiossible he can sink any lower, he commonly sits 
down as it were at the bottom of the hill, and looks upwards ujmu all 
the world above him with an eye of envy and hatred, as though ever 
meditating ill. And thus it was with poor chicob. The liquid repi'e>- 
sentative of his last penny was fast evaporating from beforh him, while 
there he sat, in the very recklessness of despair, ragged^self-abandoned, 
and ferocious,—a strong man, w'hose strength was useless on the 
earth,—a figure wdiich nature had cast in one of her fairest-propor¬ 
tioned moulds, made gaunt and angular and grim by lack of sufficient 
.sustenance from year to year; and presentilkg altogether that most 
painful of sights which civilized society 4;an offer,—^power without 
utility, capabilities perverted to c\41 ends,—a human being apparently 
disregarded by himself, and uncared for by any other human being in 
the world. 

And as Jaeoh sat thus, looking silently on the road that lay before 
the public-house door, he saw the team-driver go by, singing ns he 
went in the happiness oT employment and plenty, and env^d him: 
he thought it was better to work even for nothing, than for a man to 
sit idle until ho felt himself a mere excrescence on society and fit only 
to be lopped away. And then the lordly carriage rolled by, whirling 
VOL. IT. U U • 
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to new scenes people who sat in them seemingly as idle, and, it might 
be, no more deserving than himself; while behind, perhaps, appeared 
some plump-led, well-clothed footman, or lackadaisical lady’s maid;— 
people who, in Jacob’s opinion, made idleness itself a business, and 
throve better upon it than nineteen-twentieths of those whose worthy 
busiiu^ss it was to supply with unceasing labour all the wants and 
necessities of mankind. And out of all this he drew reflections which 
we sluill not repeat, but which rendered uneasiness still more uneasy, 
and dissatisfaction doubly dissatisfied. 

liy and by, a foot-soldier, with a small bundle slung at the end of a 
stick, and cari'icd across his shoulder, came up to the door. Pleated 
by the sun, his face was scarcely less red than his jacket; and his feet 
were thickly covered with the dust of summer travel. 

“ Well, comrade!” he exclaimed, espying Jacob, and making a full 
stop, as he wiped the hot drops of moisture from his forehead—“ the 
world and you seem to j^'ee very well together.” 

“ True, true!” replied Jacob-—“we can’t quarrel because we hold 
no dealings with each other, /sit idlQ while the world does all the 
woi’k:—she won’t let mo have a bit of it.” 

“ Nor a bit of the prolits either, I suppose?” rejoined the other, 
with jp sarcastic glance at Jacob’s mis(*rable figure, which secretly 
turned the idle man’s heart into bitterness. 

“ No, nor the prolits cither,” replied Jacob. 

“ Then turn soldier, man!” added he in the red jacket, “it’s 
worth .twenty ragged lives like yours. You’ll Hvew' ell, wear well, 
save a little money, and get a holiday now and then to go and see your 
sweetheart, if you have one, as 1 do.” 

“ Oh! you arc on fiirlougli, are you?” asked Jacob—an inquiry 
to wliieli his companion gave answ'er in the aliirmativ(>.; and, during 
their subsequent conversation, the soldier furthermore informed liim, 
that about thrci; years previously, he had betsn quartered in Salisbury, 
where he I'ell in love with a young creature of liftceu, that lie liud 
corresponded with her in the meantime unknown to her friends, and 
that lie was determined now to marry her; for the purpose of 
' arranging the preliminaries to which important ctrremony he was iimv 
on a visit to her, carrying nearly fifty pounds in his jiocket, which he 
liad contrived to save duyiiig the period of his service in the army. 

Fifty pouhds! That revelation was fatal to poor Jacob. 

Actuated by»thosc feelings of generosity which commonly inhabit 
free young bosoms, the happy soldier invited Jacob to share bis can 
throughout the evening; and as conversation induced drink, and drink 
yet more and more conversation, the twain sat at the tabic until late 
in the cool of night, w'hln both set out together, not in a state of tlic 
greatest sobriety, on their way to Salisbuiy. 

Quarrelsome as some individuals* arc rendered by being under the 
Influence of drink, with others again its effect is directly the contrary; 
and not unfrcqncntly may two persons so situated he observed rolling 
home in company, now rubbing their shoulders forcibly together, and 
anon flying at a tangent three or four yards upai’t, yet all the while 
vowing ^leep affection, friendship, and scrvfce to each other; by the 
next dawn of light, perhaps, to forget it all, or to remember only with 
an unpleasant sense of foolishness and shame. 

Flow the two characters of our story sped in this particular, the 
i*eadcr may conjecture fo¥ himself:-—be it enough for us to say,— 
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It SO fell out that Jacob Feai*n did not reach his home that night, 
and did not ever see his mother and pretty sister again. Neither did 
the young soldier with fifty pounds in his pocket, who was going to 
Salisbury to be married, ever again meet his expectant intended bride. 

^ CHAP. II. 

THE HEAP BY THE ROAD-SIDE. 

Since the events of the day described above, nineteen yeart have 
elapsed, it is now the year 1792. Plaving taken the advice of the 
soldier on Salisbury Plain, Jacob Fcarn has now been nineteen ^ ears 
in the army. The reader will bo pleased to suppose him serving in 
Holland, and that ho has never, during the whole of those years we 
have named, once written to inform liis friends of his destination, or 
whether indeed he be in the land of the living. 

One d^k evening, Jacob mounted guard about eight o’clock on the 

ramparts of the city of-. Like as on that night when Hamlet’s 

father appeared to him, it was “ a nipping anrl an eager air.” As he 
stepped out to his box, Jacob cast his eye quickly round; nobody was 
abi’oad; nor could anything be seen, save the black jilatform of broad 
wall on whif-h he stood, a black, cold sky beyond, and a deep gulf on 
one side below him, in which the town lay, studded with numlierless 
little lights, like the reflection of a clear midnight sky. Yet Jacob 
felt as though something was about him. A sense of the dread pre¬ 
sence of some being, he knew not what, was heavily upon him; and 
be felt more fear tlian a soldier ought to feel, or than even a woman 
would whose hands were un-ci’ime-stained. He trod his‘round with 
trcmbhng footsteps, and back sigain to his temporary shelter. He sat 
doAvn and looked out on the broad wall with dread. The light shadow 
ns of a woman’s figure, like a film floating in the summer air, hofered 
bf^fore his eyes. 'VYhat could it lie ? He had uuide no assignation 
there; he had ruined no innocence; sent no confiding woman to the 
grave before her time, that thus her image shoidd haunt him re¬ 
proachfully in his time of solitutlc. What else had he «lone? 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Jacob, involuntarily—“ but that was not a 
woman. I say it was not a woman, mid I have done no woman 
wrong. Begone, devil; away—away!” • 

But as he spoke, the figure grew more distinct to hiln. It seemed 
to be on a road that he knew when young—a road he had last tra¬ 
versed at night, some nineteen years ago. There lay the vast dark 
plain on either side it, and tlu'ee blighted pine-trees stood on the left, 
and at their foot lay the heap by the road-sidey which he knew again 
too well. And though it was but a heap of^tones and dirt, overgrown 
with grass and nettles, it made him quake, and turn deadly cold; for 
beneath that heap lay what slJbuld accuse him at the day of doom; 
and from the steaming of the Mood which soddened that earth had a 
witness gone up before God and pointed the finger of eternal jftstice 
towai’ds Jacobis soul. As he leaned against the rampart for support, 
the figure ho had seen appeared to settle and bend over the heap by 
tlic road-side. It'raised up its face, and Jacob saw* his sistcj;. It then 
appeared to disperse the earth with its hands, and to bring out some- 
tliing red, and some decaying bones. A cry was heard, or seemed to be 
heard—the figure feU as dead upon the ground, and Jacob saw no more. 

IIII 2 • 
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When his comrade csirac to relieve guard, Jacob was found lying 
along the wall insensible, lie was carried ofti and with some difliculty 
restored. The canso of his indisposition he would not tellj and only 
requested that he might buy himself out of the regiment or be dis¬ 
charged; adding that he should never be fit for a soldier again, and 
was only worthy of one fate. That fate ne^lier would he explain. 
But as both his appcai'anco and his health bore ample testimony that 
some strange and incurable infirmity had befallen him, he very shortly 
aftcnfflrds received his discharge. 

CHAP. III. 

TIIK plain, AND WHAT WAS ON IT, 

The giant shadows of those solitaiy giant stones whieli stand on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, a record written in mysterious character of an age and a 
people else scarcely known, stretched fiU’ to tlic eastward in broken 
and irregular shapes, as the sun sunk reijly beyond the liills which lie 
to the west of Wiltshire, and cauglit in brilliant {tatches each rising 
ground, each Druid’s stone, and aged tumulus, with which the downs 
of that part of tlui country are so abundantly covered. Not a breath 
stirred, so that the dull sound of the sheep-bell could be heard at a 
distance inconceivable to any person who iuis not stood In the midst 
of those tracts, as a single mariner at sea, and listened to then' tinkling 
inilc« away. A gray old shepherd or two, looking small as gnats upon 
so \ ust a visible surface, were moving homewards in the now gathering 
twilight, when a solitary soldier was observed advancing, foot-sore, 
and in pain, down one of the roads leading from Salisbury, across the 
Plain. Shortly, lie overtook a slii:plierd wlio was walking the same 
road? and he and the way-worn soldier entered into friendly conversa¬ 
tion. Whenever the inhabitants of iieculiar localities diancc to fall 
into discourse witli strangers, whatever may bo the subject of their 
lirst^ conversation, the former invariably evince and exercise a peeuliai' 
tact in diverting botli their own and their licarer’s attention to those 
imiiiediate objects of home interest with which they are themselves 
most particularly acquainted. Thus it was with the old shepherd and 
the soldier:—there might, Joo, exist some mysterious afliiiity between 
the red jackdl and the story which lay upon the shepherd’s tongue, 
since one assistedavery materially in calling u]) the other. The shep¬ 
herd s(Mm began to inform his companion how, some nineteen or 
twenty years ago, as a soldier like himself was jiassing down that very 
road, he was robbed and murdered, but by whom, nobody knew. 

“ It was supposed,” safcl Iw, “ to be ni.*ar those three fir-trees; for 
under a heap of dirt close, to them they found the body.” 

The shcpiienl started, for his compiMiioa stood still, as though afraid 
to move. 

“Come, come along; don’t be frightened. Why, I have come thi» 
way all hours of day and night in lambing time.” • 

Tell that soldier,” muttered the frightenetl man, as he pointed 
forwards ^jnvn the'road,—“ ] »id him for God^ sake tvalk along and 
let me pass!” 

“ There is no soldier here except yourself,” replied the shepherd. 

“ And my sister, tor»!” continued the soldier, for he was Jacob 
Fearn. “ They are both 4iere.” 
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Thinking his companion out of his mind, the old shepherd grew 
afraid; and refusing to walk with him any longer, for fear of danger, 
hurried away, and left Jdm to pursue his course alone, 

CUAP. IV. 

THE FOTllOUSE. 

It was nearly dark outside the same little public-house, which ^ve 
particularly pointed out at the commencement of this story, though 
within blazed a hcaped-up lire that rendered other light needless, 
when tlic soldier, Jacob Fearn, entered falteringly, exhausted, and 
with a countenance of sislics. He thx’ew himself almost with the 
weight of a corpse into the chimney-nook, and mustered just voice 
enough to usk for a pot of ale. TJic kind host of the liousc, seeing 
his condition, and pitying his W'(:ariness, hastened Avith all sjiecd to 
place the needful stimulus before him. The soldier took it up, but he 
could not drink: —another moutli was at llio brim—the face of that 
very man who had treated him so generously twenty years ago. The 
landlord looked amazed at the soldier, Avhile the soldier looked earnestly 
at him. At length tlie latter spoke. 

“ Landlord!” said he, “ did you keep this house twemty years ago?” 

“ No, soldier,” replied the host; “ my father kept it at that time, 
and I was but about thirteen or fourteen years old.” 

“ Then 1 must ask you another <piestion,” rejoined the soldier. 
“ Look at me,—sti'aighl at me,—in my eyes,—all over. Now,” after 
a pause, “ can you remember a face that you saw twenty years ago? 
Or is it groAvn too haggard to look human yet?” 

“ ^Thy, you are not the stddicr that was said to be murdered from 
this house twenty years .ago, arc you?” 

“ No, not T!” replied Jacob, with a bitter smile. “ AV'ould that I had 
been! Now, look at me again. Look hard, jjian; and do not be 
afraid nor aslianxed, for I shall not hurt you. No, I sliall never kill 
a single living thing again! I am not tliat soldier; but I am th«> man 
that killed that soldier! 1 am ihc man that sat in that seat with him, 
twenty years ago; that drank the ale. he gave me; that talked with 
liiin; that Avent out late Avitli liiin, and that murdered liim! I am the 
man! Believe me, 1 teU no lies; and have Avalkcd tlp*ough England 
here to surrender myself. Fetch somebody to take me to jail, for the 
galloAvs is better than the life I have led ev^er slnee. Nay, do not 
hesitate. I Avould not kill a mote, nor tell a lie again in this Avorld, 
for all the Avorld has in it.” 

The bcAvildered tavern-keeper kucAV no^Avhat to do but to comply. 
The constable arrived, and Jacob Feani Avas conveyed to Salisbuiy 
jail. On his own confession, Avhicli Avas repeated and persisted in, he 
Avas eventually hanged, and afterAvavils gibbeted, on the very spot 
where the remains of his sister , lover Avere found under the heap by 
the road-sidci^ 

As for the fate of that sister hcrselt^ when she found that her lover 
never returned, as he had promised, she sickened and pined; but when 
the discovery of his bones Avas made kuoAvii to her, she ^shed fran¬ 
tically to tlic spot, and died in a frenzy upon his unhallowed grave; 
while her old mother, overcome by these troubles, soon folloAved to 
the same everlasting rest. Neither of them, happily, lived to Avitness 
the ignominious end of Jacob Fparn. * 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SUSnCIOMS CREEPING ABtONG THE SAINTLY.—^TUE GREAT BIEBCHANT 
CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 

“ I WISH I came across him,” (luoth ilobin Slmckleboi*oiigh, “ and I’d 
lodge such a fellow as that in the stocks. The old punishment of 
slitting the tongue of vagabonds like that was the best.” 

“ No,” said Manesty, “ Robin, the best way is to let them speak 
on. But where hsis he told this story?” 

*’ In general, among the sliipjiing along the quays; but he made 
his way to Seal-street, where, having contri\ etl to get into the com¬ 
mittee-room, lie t«)hl eight or ten of the membership there met, tliat 
he had sailed with thee for four months, during the past and current 
year; that he was close by thee when that scar on tliy forehead was 
given; that he has known thee on and olF upon the seas for twenty 
years; and that, in the African hark, ‘ Juno,’ now for sale or 
charter, lying at Gravesend, there are lifty people tlmt could say the 
same.” 

“ And this talc was believed?” said Manesty, with a contemptuous 
sneer. 

“ If it Avas.” broke in Robin Slmeklehorough. “ the elders of Seal- 
street, begging youi- pardons, Mr. IMancsty and IMr. Elieineiiberger, I 
was l)orn awl reared church of England, and church of England, if 
God gives me grace, Avill 1 die, so 1 do not tliink much of talking my 
mind* out about the dissenters, — 1 say, if they believe any such a 
cock-and-bull trumpery as this, they are a>ses titter to bray over a 
thistle in a field, than to preach over a Bible in the pulpit. This is 
now Simday, October tlie 16th, 1764—ncAV style—and it is certainly 
true, that my honoured inAster, young Mr, John, as I shall ahvays 
call him, if he and I live on together till he is threescore and ten, left 
Gravesend on tlieloth of June, 1761, bound for Kingston, on board 
the ‘ Bonny Jane,’ 120 tons register, Moses Mugg, master; airived 
in Liveriiool, on the 19th of January, 1761, per the ‘Lightning’ 
coach, after a three days’jai»id journey; sailed from Ilfracombe, by 
Bristol, on the 2nd of January, 1762, by the American sloop, 
* cupper,’ bound for Barbadoes, 95 tons register, Jonadab Sackbag, 
mate, acting as commander; that- ^ 

“ Pr’ythcc, Robin,” said Manesty, smiling, “ spare this minute 
chronology of my voyages.” ^ 

“ Pardon me, sir,” exclaimed the zealous bookkeeper, “ but J can 
provf: from our books, that you have been absetit just eiglit niontlis in 
’60, ’61, sJh'cn montbs in ’62, ten months in ’63, '64; and does not 
our letter-book minutely stale to a day, or ahnost, wlmt you Averc 
doing during the time? Dick Hoskins, indeed! I’d have Dick 
Iloskinscd him, if he dropped across my patli.” 

“ Nay, Robin,” said his^niaster, “ do not be so Avarra. I believe 
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a better answer to this piece of absurd nonsense, will be found in the 
fact, from tlie year ’39, when I returned from an unhappy errand to 
the plantation.<, with poor little Hugh, then about two years old, until 
the date in 1761, wliicli you i*cnieinbcr with an accuracy I cannot 
rival- ” 

** It was the 16th of October, between six and seven in the morn¬ 
ing-” 

“ So be it; from the middle of ’39, to the close of ’61—two-and- 
twenty years. I was, let me see, absent from Liverpool, once in ’43, 
when I had to go to London, about the bankruptcy of ‘ Ing, Tring, 
and Co.,* where I remained precisely a fortnight, in ’46, when the 
'Woolsterholme affairs were going to perdition; and I went witli a 
vain hope of stiving something for my poor sister’s boy, and I stayed 
there then- 

“ Eight days and six hours,” supplied llobiu, “ from the moment 
we ahghtcd at the * Bull,’ in llolborn, to the moment we started 
from the same. I was witli you, sir, if you recollect.” 

“ I had forgotten it,” replied his nui'^ter; “ again, in ’.52, with a 
deputation from the corporation, on some nonsense now not worth 
remembering; and, in ’57, on that troublesome business with which 
you, O/ias, w'cre somewhat connected, you recollect-’ 

Ozias did not blush—tor it would have been impossible that his 
body could have mustered a sufficiency of blood for sucli a phenomenon 
—but lie looked somcwdiat confused. This visit of ’57 was, in fact, 
connected with some serious embarrassments of his own, and Manesty 
had rescued him from bankruptcy. 

“ IVlanchcster, or Bolton, or Kochdule, or some other of our neigh¬ 
bouring raai-ts,” continued Manesty, “ are the ordinary limits of my 
travels; except my visit of a week, for some few years past, to breathe 
the fresh air at AVoolstcrholme Place, or whatever else you may have 
been pleased to osill it- ” 

“ Amounting on a rough calculation, which will, however, be found 
pretty near the truth,” said Robin, pencil in hand, “ to two-and-tlurty 
days ill London; say six visits per ann. to the towns about, setting 
them down at tlu'ee days each, w'hich is over Bie mark, eighteen days 
a-ycar, for onc-and-twenty years, three hundred and seventy-eight 
days; fresh air excursions to the Yorfeshire bord^ for twelve 
sununers, a week a-picce, seventy-two days; the sum, hlr. Rhcinen- 
berger, is four hundred and eighty-four days in all ^errors excepted), 
during twenty-one years, being on an average, twenty-three days per 
ann., with a slight fraction over; and-” 

“ Thou needst not continue in thy calcuyitions, friend Robin,” re¬ 
plied Ozias, “ all Liverpool will be witness that every hour of John 
Manesty could be accounted for during the years you mention. And 
as for the voyages of the tliree liJst years-” 

“ Cannot they be accounted lor too,” said Manesty. ^ “ They can 
as surely be told hour by hour, as those which have given employ¬ 
ment to the imithmetic of Robin. But the tiling is too ridiculous. 
Hoskins has been a pesk upon the waters since the ^ear ’38—the year 
before I left America—perhaps longer; not a year has clafsed with¬ 
out our hearing of his depredations; and here have I—to say nothing 
of my chai’acter, or standing—here have I, during all the time, been 
as it were chained to ray desk in Pool-lane, and because business of a 
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kind, in which, as Kobin there well knows, I was most ivluctant to 
engage-” 

“ I Clin vouch for it w'ell, sir,” interposed Robin. “ I remember 
your saying to me, as well as il* it was yesterday——” 

“ Never mind ; because I am miserably against my will dragged 
across the Atlantic, there ai’e found men with whom 1 ‘ ate of the 
same bread, and drank of the same cui),’ are ready to give ear, if not 
crtwlenee, to the hicciii)ing of a drunken sailor, confounding me, per¬ 
haps, from some tancied personal resemblance, with an atrocious 
jiirate, who was committing murders and robberies upon the ocean, 
while I was sleeping quietly on my pilloiv, or toiling peacefully over 
my ledger.” 

This was a burst of unusual length and earnestness from such a 
speaker, and Oxias made no reply. lie liad never heard of the French 
proverb, “ Cini excuse, s'accuse," but its principle dashed strongly 
upon his mind. The silence W'lis broken by Manesty. 

“ And who in Seal-street gave heed to this drunken mariner?” 

None,” said 0/ias, “ that 1 know uf, gave heed; but none, al.so, 
could refuse to give ear. To avoid scandal to us and trouble- to you, 
we got the man away with much difficulty, ami placed him in safety 

at tlie ‘ Blackamoor’s Head,’ in -, wliere he has been staying 

since last night. He is now in a drunken e-lumber, iVom which he 
will not arouse himself for several hours, and then llabakkuk llab- 
bcrgain-” 

“ JIabakkak llabcrgam!” cried Manesty, with evident displeasure, 
looking signilicantly at Robin, “what did he say?” 

“ Nothing more,” said Ozius, “ than tliat in the morning it would 
be well to visit him while he ivaa sober, and so put an end to the noise, 
or bring the man to condign punishment.” 

“ Ilabbergani,” said Robin, in deep indignation, “ is us black- 
mouthed a bankrupt hound-” 

“ Ho not indulge in invectives, Robin,” I'cmarked Manesty, mildly, 
but still looking at his clerk, in a manner not to be misunderstood; 

to-morrow morning, turn to his account as eai'ly as maybe, and have 
it adjusted as speedily as possible. A man v/ho is so anxious to in¬ 
stitute investigation into the business of other jicople, where he has no 
concern, caiiyot object td inquiries being made into the state of his 
oAvn, where he has.” 

“ I can pretfy ivcll guess,” said Robin, “ how the matter stands, 
and I’ll cut out work enough for Humbug llabakkuk to occupy Iiini 
to-morrow, ivithout j>im]>iiig after what is saying or doing by tlie 
blackguards of tlie ‘ Blackamoor’s Arms.’ Such a lliief as that-” 

Ozias looked hai’d at Manesty, who understood the look to signify 

tliat he wished them to be alone. It was no great difficulty to get rid 

of Robin, wlio left the room in deep dudgeon against the brotherhood 

■of Seal-street, whom he consigned to the spiritual bondage of Satan, 

and against llabakkuk llabcrgam in ]jarticular, whuin Ife doomed in 

thought to the temporal bondage of Lancaster Castle. His prayers 

were more cfficti'nuus—at least, more imiuiHliatcly so, in the latter 

than ill tac former case—for though ivc may charitably hope that the 

congregated independents escaped the fiery fate anticipated by Robin, 

it i^ certain that two days did not elapse before, through his exertions, 

and tliosc of his attorney, the stronghold of tlie Hukes^of Lancaster 

(xmtuined the corpus of the hapless llabakkuk. ^ ' . 

/ > 
f 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RELIGIOltS DOUBTS.—MAHESTT’s CONSCIENTIOUS PERPLEXITIES.—^HE VISITS 

AMINADAB THE ANCIENT. 

Oeias Avoited until the noisy slamming of the hall door announced the 
angry exit of Shuckleborough. 

“ I have heard,” he then commenced at once, all that thy zealous 
clerk, and all thyself hath said; and I am well aware that this tale of 
the man calling himself Blazes must be wholly untrue, but it is not to 
be put down by violence and anger, such as that which liobert threat¬ 
ened and manifested. But 1 should be unworthy of the friendship 
which thou hast ever shewn—of the religious union in wliich wc 
have so long lived—if I did not tell thee that, since thine acceptance 
of the plantation of Brooklyn Royal, thy brethren in the Lord have 
been anxious for thy soul’s estate.” 

“ I accepted it, as you well know, Ozios, much against my will; and 
after consulting the most famoift lights of religion burning around.” 

“ Thou didst not consult thine own conscience, John, which is a 
light more precious than tluit of the seven golden candlesticks burning 
before the altar.” 

“ Of that,” replied Manesty, solemnly, “ you nor any other man can 
be a judge. You know not, nor will any one know, until the great day 
of the unveiling of secrets how my conscience balanced its aecount.” 

“ Be it so, then; but this, I know, and sUl Liverpool knows it, too, 
that though it has suited thci* to describe this West Indian estate its 
idl but bankrupt, thy pi-osperity Iiath been of late yearly on the in¬ 
crease, far beyornl the bounds of what tliine ordinary business could 
afford any ground for warranting—and tJiat during the last three or 
four yeai's we know that the transactions in wliich thou hast engaged 
must be su])ported by funds fur more ample and extended than any 
wliich ihy regular trade could have supplied.” 

“ If those persons,” said Manesty, “ who take the trouble of ealcif- 
lating what ought to be the gains of a man who understands his busi¬ 
ness, would cxpiuid a portion of their time on learning what business 
really is, we should have fewer entries in the Gazette. I am yet to 
learn that men who lose money in trade, are qhalified to judge of tho 
courses pursued by men who make it.” 

“ It is not exactly by such that the observation was *made—but be 
it so,” said the meek Moravian. 

“ Say it out, then, at once!” was the answer of Manesty to tho im¬ 
plied charge. You think, then, that I aiu^ w|jat this fellow, Blazes, 
as you call him, has told you, the pirate Hoskins ?” 

“I think nothing of the kind!” ^id Ozias; “ and I know it to be 
impossible, but many of thy friends tear that thou hast, in some under¬ 
hand manner, which they arc loth to trace, lent thyself to trafiic with 
men as wild and wicked os he, and shared in their ungodly gains. 
This may not have come to thine ears before, but it hath been long 
talked of in Liverpool, and^especially since thy recent woyages. And 
here comes this man who swears he saw thee on the West eSast of 
Africa—there known by the name of a bloodthirsty pirate.” 

“ I can scarcely keep patience,” said Manesty, “ to hear this flagrant 
nonsense. Have you not known this man upon the sea for more than 
twenty years?” , 


1 
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“ I have!” replied Ozias; “ and therefore I believe nothing of this 
part of the story, which I set down as the mere ravings of an in¬ 
toxicated fool; but the other suspicion hath been much heightened by 
his production of a scrap of paper, addressed, as he says, to bimsclij 
ordering a long boat to be ready with early tide, and the live stock to 
be discharged as soon as possible. The paper is very greasy and 
dirty, smelling strongly of tobacco and spirits, but if the band-writing 
be not thine, Jolin Mancsty, never did two persons write characters 
more resembling each other than the writer of that paper and thou.” 

“ It is very possibly mine,” said Manesty. “ Some order to bring 
Irish cattle here on shore, which this fellow has picked up.” 

«It is hardly that,” answered the Moravian—“ but be it so. The 
paper is not like that which thou wouldst have used here. Perhaps its 
begrimed state may account for that, and be it so; but he says that 
he has many others—and particularly some dozens of letters and com¬ 
munications which wei’e found on the person of a desperate pirate, 
named Tristram Fiennes, killed in a drunken fray on the coast of Flo¬ 
rida, about four years ago, winch ard of the same handwriting; and 
it is the purpose of the select committee of elders to have before them 
this man, Blazes, to-morrow, and procure from him all that he knows 
or possesses. It was this that brought me here, for I would not have 
thee taken at advantage. The idle story of this sailor I cast to the 
winds. May God have strengthened thee to resist methods of piling 
up wealth scarcely less contaminating of sin to the soul than the open 
violences of those whom the world calls outcast. If thou hast fallen 
into the pit, may God be a light to thy feet to see tliy w'ay out of it-— 
and under all circumstances, wliether to support tJiec, O my brother, 
under the injiuy of falsehood and calumny, or the deeper sadness of 
thine own consciousness of having done what thy soul cannot justify 
unto thyself, if my aid can be anything of value, remember how strong 
is thy claim on the gratitude of Ozias Ilheinenberger.” 

He ceased. Tlie tear, mantling in his small grey eye, kindled it into 
dignity—and a strong emotion lit up all lus plain features, inexpres¬ 
sive now no longer. The habitual meekness of his face was exalted into 
a hallowed look of devout compassion which no hypocrite could as¬ 
sume. He fixed it for an instant on Manesty—^who for some moments 
had remained profoundly silent, not attending to what was said, as if 
stricken with ^a sudden blow—and then rushed from the presence of his 
unheeding companion, heavy of heart. 

Manesty remained in the same position for nearly half-an-hour after 
the departure of Ozias. 

“ lie’s a kind-hearV,d fellow, that!” was his first exclamation; “ but 
he suspects that tlicrc is some sliadow or foundation of truth in this 
story, impossible as he feels it to^bc on the whole. Others may come 
to the same conclusion without the same charitable feelings towards 
me. Success in any pursuit is enough to raise up hosts of enemies; 
and the very testimony I have borne against this t^de, in which I am 
thus accused of participating, will render their venom more rancorous. 
This must Ixi met—met at once—met like a man. Why cling those 
fancies to my brain? Am 1 not, by the world in which 1 live, and by 
the world in which it is scarcely suspected that 1 have lived, looked up 
to os a man of sound sense, of solid judgment, and firm decision? Is 
not my opinion daily, hourly, consulted on those matters wliich come 
home most to the busmess and bosoms of men?—and why not decide 
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in a case which so nearly concerns mjself. Alas, I know that I Lave 
decided, and only desire that my decision should be ratified by the 
voice of another—^that from another man’s tongue I may hear loudly 
pronounced that counsel which I dare not whisper to myself. It is 
now two o’clock, and 1 shall have ample time to rctmm by sunset. Yes 
—-I will go—the ride of itself will be of use in bracing my nerves, and 
recniiting my jaded spirits.” 

In a few minutes, after leaving word with llczekiah to tell Mr. Hugh 
that he was suddenly called away, and would not, in all probability, 
return till night, lie was urging liis mare onward wth hasty pace on 
tho road tliat led to the morshas of Ulvcrstone—the journey he had to 
perform was about thirty miles, and it was completed in two hours and 
a half. Tlic summer sun was beginning to decline, when Ife found 
himself at the door of a solitary house of small dimensions, situated by 
the side of a desolate mere. It was the lonely dwelling of Aminadab 
the ancient, and he it was whose counsel Honesty had ridden forth to 
seek. As he approached, he heard the old man’s voice loudly reading 
the Bible, and expounding its tdxts, as it would seem by his tone, 
with angry comment, though, except a very young girl, who was in the 
kitchen, and out of reach of exhortation, ibr which, if she had heard, 
she would not have felt the slightest respect, no one but himself was 
in the house.' 

No lock or latch secured its outer door, and Manesty, having tied 
up bis horse, entered without any ceremony. The old man, bent over 4 
his Bible, did not perceive his entrance, but continued his fierce de-4 
nunciations of the foes of the Lord in a furious commentary on the 
sixty-eighth Psalm, lie had reached tho twenty-third verse, when 
Manesty arrived, and was repeating with intense emphasis—“ That 
tliy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue 
of thy dogs in the same.” Something either in tone or text made the 
new comer stai*t, and he hastily broke off the coming exposition by 
laying a gentle pressure of his finger on the old man’s sleeve. 

Aminailab closed his Bible, and immediately rose to greet his * 
visitor. 

*‘l8 it thou, John,” said he—“thou, John, my son? I expected 
thee not, but welcome are thy feet upon the mountains, or wherover 
else my lot may be cast. Thou lookest jaded and worn. The fare I 
can offer thee is coarse compax-ed with that which thine own mansion 
affords—^but such as it is, who can be more welcome to share it than 
thou.” 

“ I have no need,” said Manesty, “ of your hospitality, Aminadab, 
which I have known of old would be cheerfuUy given —I want thine 
advice. Not food carnal, but food spiritual, do I lack; and to whom 
could I CCV.UC for a goodly supply of tlyngs sustaining to the soul with 
such surety as to thee!” 

“ Ninety years and one,” said the old man, “ have passed over this 
hoary head, and to ^le sound of flattery mine ears ai‘e dogged as with 
wax. Ask what thou wilt, John, and according to the ligjht vouch¬ 
safed to me will I speak. Speak otherwise I could net, wert thou 
Balah the son of Zippor, offering me, by the hands of the princSs of 
Moab, houses of silver and of gold.” 

Manesty was, however, in no haste to speak—something seemed to 
choke his utterance. The question which came ^at last did not seem 
anything formidable to a practised controversialist. It was one of 
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those questions of dogmatic theology a thousand times asked in ages 
by-pnst, and a thousand times to be asked in ages to come. 

“ Can the elect,” said he, “ fall from n state of grace?” 

He. had not long to wait for an answer. 

“It is with grief 1 hear the question propounded,” said Amina- 
dab, “ from the lips of one who W'as all but reared at my feet, as Saul 
at those of Gamaliel. Thou shouldst have been not a disciple to in- 
<iuire, but a master in Israel to answer. They cannot.” 

“ Those, then, that Avere once in a state of grace are ever in a state 
of grace?” 

“ For ever.” 

“And they cannot by any means fall into sin?” 

“ KeVer.” 

“ And their salvation is always sure?” 

“Always. But why, John Manesty, my son,” said the old man, 
looking somewhat amazed—“ why dost thou come to ask me of things 
which could be an.swered by babes and sucklings? Arc not these the 
first plain rudiments of the most onlinary theology? Befo)*e the foun¬ 
dations of tlie world were laid, the names were written in the book of 
life of those who were chosen to inherit salvation. Not to obtain sal¬ 
vation, but to receive as a gift—to take it as the heritage be<iueathed 
to them by their father, a garnered treasure not won by themselves. 
How, then, is it that you ask whether they can so sin as to bring upon 
■ themselves damnation?” 

k. “ They seem to sin, at least, Aminadab,” said Manesty, donbtingly, 
though tliis .supralapsariaii doctrine was the favourite of his heart, and 
now sounded agreeably upon his ear. 

“ They may so seem,” said the unbending theologian, “ but of what 
mmucut is their seeming? Nay, they do sin, if we look upon their 
iictions with the eyes and pronou]u‘C upon them with the tongue of the 
world. But can the acts of man control tlie decrees of God? Are we 
to .set up the works of the created against tJie laws of the Cre.ator? 
"What is written is written—it is written by the finger of God. Can 
the weak and w'ayward wanderings of frail man blot it out again? Is 
He in his w'ays to be guided by tin*, merits or dcmerit.s of man? Who 
hath directed the Spirit of tlie Lord, or being his ('ounscllor hath 
taught him? To talk rahnly, can these newly devised instruments 
control the .steam? Cati the .spinning-jenny say unto the engine, ‘My 
will is not thy will, thy might is less than niy might?’” 

“It is well,” said Manesty; “such 1 knew was thy doctrine. But 
still, as we live in the world, while wo pass through it, what the woi*d 
of tlie world and thp la\v of the w'orld says must be attended to.” 

“Of a truth,” said Aminadal), “wc arc here in carnal vestwc, 
doing carnal things. Wc musjt eat, wc must drink, we must sleep— 
things in no respect connected with the biisine.«s of salvation—and we 
must proceed onward in our way allotted to be trodden. The.sc oiti 
tJie tilings which are called indifferent.” ^ 

*• Of ^ie.sc good fame, in wdiat ]>eoplo term .socictj', is one?” asked 
Manesty. • ■ » 

Surely. The poor things of this poor w'orld we may not care for, 
but we may not do without, and without repute they ai-e not to bo 
attained.” 

“If, then,” said,MaJic.«ty-“I beg your pardon, Aininabad; 

1 s-hall .niter my mind. I declined your projmseil refreshment just 
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now, but a faintness Jias come over me. Have you any wine in the 
house? 

“ None, my sou,” said the old man—“ but I luive sonic bottles of 
the brandy and some of the ale which thou liast sent me as oil to the 
flickering lamp of ray waning life.” 

Mimesty chose the ale, which the slip-shod girl speedily placed before 
him. He drank a copious draught. 

“ If, then,” ho said, wiping a perspii’ation wliich had rapidly formed 
on Ids forehead—“ if, then, a saint is so stricken in his good fsime in 
the world as to render his usefulness questionable, or perhaps to 
destroy it altogether, is it justifiable that he should resist the slanderer 
wfith weapons of strength?” 

“It is so. It is granted to us to use such weapons to defend our 
lives, and even Avhen life is not attacked, to widd the spear and draw 
the sword to maintain the cause of the Lord. In like case, then, when 
that which may cost us onr lives, or tliat Avhich* we hold dearer than 
our lives—then, too, may we uplift instruineuts of punishment or ven¬ 
geance. 'When Bhimci, the son of Claza, a Ileujamite of Ilahurim, 
cursed David with a grievous curse in the tlay when he went to Maha- 
main, did not the man of God lay it upon Solomon as a dying com¬ 
mandment—on him to wliora he said, ‘Thou ai*t a wise young man, 
and knowest what thou oiightest to do’—to bring down his hoary head 
to tlie grave with blood? Did not Elisha, as ho went from .lerlcho to 
Betli-el, call foi’th two shc-bears out of the wood, wlio tare the two-and- 
forty children of tlic city who mocked him by the way? Yea, the 
whole scripture is full of wrath against the railing tongue whicli 
scorns the saints—as to thee, no doubt, John Manesty, is knomi.” 

“ Have w'e, tlicn, w’arrant,” asked Manesty, “ to do as was done in 
these old days?” 

“ No days,” said Aminadab, “ arc old. To us there seems to be time, 
and year to follow year in the constant rolling of the sun. But he who 
made the sun hath no measure of time. 'VYliat he permitted in the 
days of David—in the days of Elisha—in the days tvhen Jeremiah 
changed the name of Pashur, the sou of Immer tltc priest, to Magav- 
Missabib, making him a terror to himself and all his friends, because 
he smote the prophet on the cheek—that doth he permit nmv. This 
do I speak canially, as to carnal men. But if I spoke in the lan¬ 
guage befitting a testifier of the truth, then should I dismiss feom my 
mouth the vain and sinful words of what we were pernytted to do. 
We are not permitted to do anything. What is done is ordained. As 
well mightest thou think, Avith tiiy feeble palm, to stop the Avaters of the 
Mersey, when they come raging to and fro down in murky flood, over 
its SAvalloAving sands, by the boisterous east wipd,4»r by thy Avill or by 
thy deed to check the careering wheels of the cherubim seen by Eze¬ 
kiel by the river of Chebai'. Shall thp axe boast of itself against him 
that hcA'cth therewith? or shall the niw magnify itself against him 
that shaketh it? As if the rod should shake itself against them that lift 
it up; or as if the stgff should lift itself as if it AA'crc no Avood.’*^ 

“ The elect, then, unto salvation,” said Manesty, Avith great and 
earnest solemnity, “ Avho aretossailed by the reprobate ‘unto eternal 
death, may by any means reraov'e those reprobates from the earth 
Avithout peril.” 

“ Peril of temporal things, if, then, there be peril,” said Aminadab, 
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“ is to be thought upon with such care as may be—of that the hfagis- 
trate, who beareth not the sword in vain, must be the judge. He will 
see with ^uch blinking lights as the dry bones of the law afford to his 
blear-eyed vision. But,** said the old man, rising and grasping a long 
staff- 

The sun in its most western slope was bestowing its parting beams 
upon Ulverstone Mere, and tlie old man so sate in his parlour as to 
catch the fast diminishing of its declining ray. As he rose it covered 
him all over with a yellow light, gilding his hoary head, and giving 
fiercer expression to the eye, which still, when aroused to the joy 
which controversialists feel when they confute, or fancy they are con¬ 
futing, antagonists worthy of their skill, gleamed, or rather glittered 
with fog supplied from the ever-burning furnace within; his figure 
became erect, and he leant upon his staff not as a stay to his feet, but 
a sceptre to his hand. 

“ But,” said he, ““as for the decrees of the Lord, there is in them 
no heeding of the laws of man. They who think they make these 
laws—^they who put them into eftect—are but vessels in the hand of the 
potter—^vessels of no more value or power, than those whom they, from ' 
the ermined bench, send to the squalid dungeon.” 

He struck his staff vigorously on the floor. 

“Whatever thou purposcst to do, John Manesty, do thou, and 
that quickly. It was revealed to me in the visions of the night tlmt thou 
shouldst come, and I was spoken with to say that the work to which 
thou wert appointed was wending its way to the end. The doctrine I 
preach is sure; sure as—^nay,far surer—^than the granite foundations of 
the earth. Go thou on thy way rejoicing, and to rejoice.” 

Ho ce.'ised for a while. 

“ But I shall ne.ver see thee again, John Manesty,—never again in 
this cobweb woA;|a^^o, however, secure of purpose and undoubt- * 
ing of salvation, to thy work, but go undoubtingly, for if 
Samuel was not merely justified, but commanded to hew Agag the 
Amalekite in pieces before the Lord, in Gilgal, because the bleating 
of sheep and the Iwing of oxen offended the oars of holiness, how 
much more worthy orbeing destroyed is the man that bleateth mischief 
and loweth unrighteousness.” 

Tlic brows of tlic^old man were knit with a savage frenzy, and his 
eyes shot forth a more burning flame. 

“ Truth ^t, is ray doctrine—truth fast as truth itself—which is, 
after all, but an idle word to keep us the further away from him who 
is truth. The blessing of Jehovt^-Jireh be upon thee! Thou hast now 
heard, my son, tlie last words which tliou ever wilt hear from the lips 
of him, who, in the^days of his vanity, wan known as Sir Ranulph de 
Braburn—for more tlum two generations testifying as Aminadah Smith, 
which lengthened years have changed into the title of Aminadah the 
Ancient. Go and speed.” 

He cast his staff aside and grasped the hand of his excited visitor, 
who fervently returned the fervent pressure. ^Other words beside 
those which had been just spdien were now exchanged.' The old man 
sank into hib chair, and Manesty mounted his horse to ride hastily 
homeward. 
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Tlovcv luratoXii tlSog iartv avateavetug. 

When a pursuit fatiguing grows, 

A change is equal to repose. • 

(Translation for the Comtry Gentlemen.') 

The modern epicurean never exhibits his philosophy in a better 
light than by accommodating himself to circumstances. Stoical 
as a toad which “ dhder a cold stone, days and nights doth, 
thirty-one,” endure without sunshine or sustenance, his passionless 
heart readily accepts conditions not absolutely revolting. Before 
Lord Bucknurst had reached the sleeping stage of his journey, 
he had accordingly convinced himself that a man who has 
attained his grand climacteric, who enjoys a doze in his chair 
atler his claret more than the most spnghtly conversation, and 
esteems the dinner-hour the pleasantest of the twenty-four, has 
only to covet, for the partner of his remaining days, a lady-like, 
quiet, well-informed companion, who will not only relieve him 
from all cares of houscholding, but by the contribution of a 
handsome fortune, improve its quality. 

“ I am seldom many months free from the gout,” mused h^; 

“ and even the intervals arc beginning to be influenced by the, 
progress of years and complication of infirmity. If half that 
Mauley and his wife have told me of the faithful attachment of 
Gatty Montresor be true, I have only t<5 thank my ^tars which 
have prevented my entangling myself elsewhere in the interim 
of our coolness; for at mi/ age, a woman fondly tlcvolcd to me, 
with seventy or eighty thousand pounds, (for she got twenty 
by the death of her mother,) is a better thing than the Venus of 
Praxiteles educated by Mrs. Trimmer.- 5 --Boor little Apol!—^She 
was qiutc right!—She cmld not have given me a more judicious 
proof of regard than by placing«it in my power to do justice to 
my early predilections.” 

On this point. Lord Buckhurst did not decidc,j)lindly.— 
Within a few •years he had twice seen Miss Montresor, and 
noted with mortification that the tranquil veare of hiSr well-spent 
life had left fewer traces on her cheek than were prodweea by 
the fluttering of the rose-leaves in his own Sybarite existence, so 
carefully guarded round from the vulgar wear and tear of life.— 
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Her father and mother were no more; and with her handsome 
spinster independence of fifteen hundred a year, she commanded 
universal res{>ect in the neighbourhood of her ancestral home, 
now in the possession of a distant cousin, of whom she rented a 

{ dcitsant residence on the banks of the Stour, which, in his 
ifetime. Sir llehr)'had often pointed out to her, and delighted to 
embellish, as one where her latter years might pass cheerfully, in 
the midst of the friends of her childhood, and adherents of her 
house. 

** Poor Gatty!—It will be, indeed, an unexpected joy for lier 
to find, at the eleventh hour, her youthful visions realized!” 
mused the traveller, as he approached the post-town, within ten 
minutes’ walk of wdiich Alderwood was situated. " With her 
present income, indeed, I should not have been justified in en¬ 
cumbering my limited estate with a w’ife. But knowing all I do, 
and with the satisfactory prospect that at her age I shall he 
unaffiicted with the plague of a family, I think 1 may venture ! 
Poor Gatty!—So unexpected a reverse will be too much for her! 
I vow I have scarcely courage to hazard the scene in store for 
me.—But anything rather tlian a committal in writing.” 

It was the end of October, and as bright and burnished an 
October as could well be desired. All the simshine denied to 
London, seemed to have found its way to ^e country; and 
when Lord Buckburst, after duly refreshing himself at the inn, 
took his way along a well-fenced, well-kept jjrivate road, the 
finger-post of which pointed the way “ To Alderwood,” he quite 
forgot to wonder at finding himself on foot in a Wiltshire lane, 
so cheering was (he wreather, and so almost summer-like the 
gleams brightening the hedges, ..clothed with fuzzy tufts of the 
wild clematis; nor was it till the ^te-kceper of the little Gothic 
lodge informed him that Miss jVlontrest«'.wa.s at home, that cer¬ 
tain quiilms of uneasiness reminded him he was about to enter, 
uninvited, the castle of ilie fair lady to W'honi he had proved so 
recreant a knight; the woman whose happiness in life had been 
sacrificed Jo him,—ahd whose unequalled attachment he had 
rewarded with baseness equally matchless.—IJis recent experi¬ 
ence, however, of the inconsistency of female, nature, as demon¬ 
strated in the sudden relenting of Apol-bloss%i after the chilling 
reception bestowed upon hint by Sister Constanje, determined 
him on the presenf/, oc»^‘asion to persevere, even if the once 
devoted Gertrude should in the first instance exhibit tokens of 
coldness or resentment. The Rubicon was passed, and he hail 
only to push forward with" all the audacity of Ca’sar, to complete 
his triiimi^^s. 

Lord Buckburst was .informed by the graVe, ou£-of-livery 
■servant, who apswered the hall-bell, and whose face he fancied 
he cooad remember at the hall, that " Miss Montresor was in her 
gardenr” • The butler offered, however, if the gentleman would 
please to step into the drawing-room and give his name, to ap¬ 
prise her of the visit. , 
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The gentleman of course replied, that he would apprise her 
himself; not a little relieved on Anding that the awkwardness of 
the interview would be partly dissipated by taking place in the 
open air. In another minute he had traversed the house, and 
following the direction pointed out to him, entered the neat 
gravel-walk of a shrubbery of ever-greens, to which the decaying 
tints of a few deciduous shrubs imparted, by force of contrast, 
peculiar snugness. Clumps of arbutus and fuchsia, defying Ae 
progress of the season, brightened here and there the uniformity 
of the foliage, while the fragrance of the heliotropes and 
mignionettc, still spared by the frost, embalmed the sunny atmo¬ 
sphere. • 

A sudden turn of the shrubbery brought Lord Buckhurst so 
unexpectedly into the presence ol its liege lady, as almost to 
startle him.—His nervousness at the prospect of a tete-a-tetc 
was, however, gratuitous; for Miss Montresor was inspecting her 
gardener affixing labels to fhc various plants of a dahlia-bed, 
set apart for seedlings, accompanied by a staid, middle-aged 
man, fully as qualiAcd for a chaperon as the superioress of a 
Beghynage.—For a moment, Lord Buckhurst was not quite 
certain but that he might have preferred Anding her rfone; and 
he Avas conscious of a slight treraour in his voice while address¬ 
ing to his once-loved Gatty a plausible account of his unwilling¬ 
ness to pass throu|di the neighbourhood in the course of a tour 
ho was making, wwjout inquiring after her health. 

But if surprised at his own want of self-possession, he was fifty 
times more so at the easy and hospitable frankness with Avhicn 
he was immediately welcomed by Miss Montresor. ■ She seemed 
ashamed neither of her gardening gloves, her strong shoes, nor 
her quizzical companion; nor could she have shewn a more 
cheerful spirit in inviting her unexpected guest to accompan;^ 
her back to the house, if he had been the most indifferent of 
the neighbouring squires.—Tt was crucll}^ mortifying 1—Twice 
within the last two months, instead of .producing the heart¬ 
rending emotions it had been once liLs painful provirtce to call 
into existence, he had been hailed by two of his supposed victims 
with the serene deference due to Uieir grand&thcr I—All tliis, 
he felt convinced, was as the gout would have it; but he was 
beginning also to think it as the devil wmild have it, too. 

Prepared to reassure, as he had fbufld it urgent to do at one 
of their former encounters, the sinking spirits of poor Gatty, he 
bit his lips for rage to And liimsctt civilly invited to the lunclicon- 
table, and calmly interrogated concerning their common friends, 
the Mauleys.—Jt was something, in concealment of Hte disgust, 
to be able to say that he had dined with the Attorney-general a 
few days before; and to* talk Auendy of the children of J^mma, 
as resembling her, and affording a raufnal subject of interest 

As he alludcd*to their beauty, a slight suffusion certainly tra¬ 
versed the usually pale cheeks of Miss Montresor. A moment 

11 2 • 
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later, nnd he fancied he could even discern an auspicious swim- 
ing of the eyes! 

“ The natural regret of a woman in reverting to the progeny 
of a contemporary, and contemplating her own disconsolate old 
age!" mused Lord Buckurst. But he was instantly undeceived. 

“I often reflect,” said his mild hostess, "whatjoy it would 
have afforded my poor father’s friends the Dean and Mrs. Clifton, 
could they have lived to witness Emma’s domestic happiness, and 
the realization of all Dr. Clifton's prophecies concerning the 
professional advancement of his favourite pupil. He always 
used to foretell, if you remember, that Tom Mauley would reach 
the woolsack!—It is true the Attorney-general used to prophesy, 
in his tun], that his old master Avould die a Bishop.” 

" And so he would, in all probability, had he lived a few years 
longer!” interposed her grave companion. And on hazarding a 
glance towards Miss Jlontrcsor, Lord Buckhurst perceived that 
as he spoke, a rainbow was shining through her glimmering 
tears;—that a smile had brightened her gentle countenance. 

It was very strange. Between these two women who had 
loved and lost him,—the young Beguine and the mature spinster, 
—there appeared to be a certain affinity of mind and manners, 
as though the character of the one had been modelled on tliat of 
the other;—or as if a specific idiosyncrasy were indispensable to 
entertain a due sense of his merits. 

“ It was unfortunately impossible to .secure the happiness of 
both these devoted creatures!” was his secret commentaiy.— 
"Be it some atonement that I shall render poor Gatty the 
happiest of her sex; uniting in my regard for hir the tribute so 
justly due to both.” 

The conversation, thanks to a pretty view of the river which 
the lady of the house was able to point out from the windows, as 
enthusiastically as if she had not enlai^ed upon its objects ten 
thousand times before, now became general; and Lord Buck¬ 
hurst was charmed to^pcrceive that five and twenty years spent 
in the country, had, without rusticizing her manners or appear¬ 
ance, enlarged the experience of Gatty in rural economy and 
knowledge of the country world, so as to promise a charming 
mistress to Greyoke.—He was now of an age to think it of con- 
sctpience that his wife should know something beyond her 
sketch-books, music-bo(flss, or any other books.—The worst c^it 
was, that Miss IMontresor had no more hesitation in talkh^ 
about his place than tbough'Mt had been the seat of I^ru 
Langley, instead of that of the lover of her youth! 

Her tjftbstions, however, evinced at least hov^ thoroughly she 
was acqiiaiipted, agriculturally and horticulturally, with the capa- 
biliti^ of the place. In those long soKtary years, Greyoke had 
evidently been the frequeht subject of her reveries and inquiries; 
and Lorn Buckhurst felt as much gratified as Ife was capable of 
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Ifeeling, to think that he was on the point of rewarding such un¬ 
exampled self-abnegafion. 

To his still greater surprise, moreover, on making some 
allusion to his recent tour, with reference to a newly-discovered 
Spa, (tribes of which arc beginning to start up in the Rhenish 
provinces, like mushrooms, under the fertilizing fumier of the 
gold scattered by English travellers,) Miss Montresor appeared 
as perfectly apprised of his route, as though she had officiated as 
his courier I 

** You must be in very’close correspondence with our friend 
Lady Mauley ?’Vi cried he, suifering his amazement to become 
apparent.—“Yet, now I think of it, even to her hiisband, I 
never indulged in much detail of my journey. 1 am convinced 
that I never bored any living being with syllable of the parti- 
‘ culars of my autumn on the Rhine.” 

“ That you may not suspect mo of witchcraft,” observed Miss 
Montresor, with a gentle smile,—“ I may as well avow that we 
have other mutual friends, than Emma Mauley.—A very dear, 
—a very valued correspondent of mine, whom you saw in your 
journey through Flanders, informed me, in a letter I lately re¬ 
ceived from her, not only that she had seen you, but that she 
had heard much of your proceedings in your subsequent tour.” 

“ Sister Constanje!”—ejaculated Lord Buckhurst, scarcely 
knowing whether to be pleased or annoyed at this discovery of 
the espionage practised upon him; or of the probability that 
Gatty might be already forewarned of the generous intentions in 
her favour of the lovely fanatic; and he accordingly diverted 
the conversation in all haste to the agriculture of tl^anders, the 
fertility of the Walloon country, and the loyally of the Luxem- 
bourgeois; who, on the recent visit of King Leopold to St. 
Hubert, passed public resolutions to enter into an association for 
the purpose of rearing and preserving wolves, to afford sport to " 
his majesty I 

To his great indignation, the middle-aged gentleman, who, 
from his suit of rusty black, he had decided to be the parson of 
the parish, (his demrential deportment towards Miss Montresor 
implying, moreover, that the living was a poor one,) presumed 
to have an opinion of his own on these subjects; the unparsonic 
opinion of a fox-hunter, as regarded the preservation of wolves; 
and the impertinent opinion of a landed ^oprietor, as regarded 
Walloon farming. In his reply. Lord Buckhurst could scarcely 
refrain from the ironical impertinence which used formerly to 
tincture his parliamentary rejoinders. , It was only in depreca¬ 
tion of the aispleasure of the future Lady Buckhurst, that he 
commanded his insolence. , 

At length, however, a half-repressed sarcasm escaped his lips, 
which so clearly marked his estimation of the quality and calling 
of the man he was addressing, that Miss Montresor, in mercy to 
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tresor. — 

“ I might have guessed it!”—thought the Baron of Greyoke. 
—" The very rut of what the cant of English courtesy invariably 
dubs a—* worthy Baronet!’ ** 

He set about doing the civil towards his future cousin, however, 
by veering gently round towards his^ opinion concerning green 
crops and barley. It occurred to him'that perhaps, as Alderwood 
W so ** convenient” to the Hall, his cousinly presance there might 
anortl an^ excuse to poor Gertrude for inviting him to return 
to dinner; or that the ** worthy Baronet,” perceiving how matters 
stood between them„ might nave sense enough to engage them 
both to dine with hin\ at his own residence.—Nevertheless, 
thoi^h his lonlship stayed on and on, hoping the cousin would 
at all events have the good breedirig to retire, leaving the field 
clear to the last comer, Sir Clifibrd evinced as great a partiality 
for the comfortable moniin^rooni of his quiet simple-minded 
cousin, as Lord Buckhurst of Grcyokc. 

“Decidedly,” mused his lordship, thoroughly out of sorts, 
*‘when we are mamed, this dull, square-toed, inapprehensive 
fellow shall never be invited into the house!—Never was I in 
compaiw with such a quiz, since I left old Clifton’s!” 

Meanwhile, perceiving with tlic tact of a woman long accus¬ 
tomed to presidency over a country house, that neither of her 
visitors had the least idea of giving her the remainder of the 
afternoon to herself. Miss Montresor proposed to them to try a 
new billiard-table in the adjoining room, oficring her services as 
marker; and notwithstanding the years of douldc discretion she 
had attained, and the sober deportment which did them justice. 
Lord Buckhurst felt almost shocked at the ease with which she 
seemed to find herself thus perfectly at home with two persons 
of the opposite sex. He had scarcely patience to see the future 
lady of Gieyoke contributing to the amusement even of her own 


cousin. 


At length, in the fractiousness of his soul, not daring to 
quarrel with Sir Clifford, he began to find fault with the table. 
“ He trusted Miss Montresor would excuse his frankness.— 
Ladies were not exp^ct^ to be particularly good judges in such 
matters.—He hoped, therefore, she'would pardon him for saying 
that in the purchase of that &ble, she had been scandalously 
imposed upon.—It was one of the vety worst he had ever played 
on in his^lfc I” , ^ ■ 

“1 am. glad to find you of my opinion,” said Sir Clifford, 
coolly. “ 1 WRs telling Gatty, yesterday, that it was scarcely 
worth^ouse-room!” 

“It is at least in nobody’s way,” was her smiling reply.—“ I 
wrote word tO;General Laffan’s agent when he engaged Alder- 
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^vood from Christmas^ that ny new tenant was quite wdlcone to 
send down a few articles of furniture which he complained of 
having upon his hands, on my altering my original intention of 
giving up the house at Michaelmas. I think myself lucky, 
indeed, that they have encumbered me with nothing worse than 
a billiard-table, a grand piano, and a weighing-machine 1” 

** Are you ^ing, then, to quit Alderwood ?*’—inquired Lord 
Buckhurst, with some surprise; “ after making it so comfortable, 
after adapting it so thoroughly to your habits and tastes?” 

Miss Montresor smiled; and one of those peculiar smiles 
which look as if they ought to be accompanied by a blush. 
Nay, Sir Clifford smiled, too; and they glanced at^each other 
across the billiard-table, in a manner that plainly implied, “ had 
wc not better enlighten tlie mind of this^ unhappy man, who is 
shooting so completely beside the mark ?” 

But his mind was already enlightened I That single glance 
had spoken volumes to him,—volumes equal in number' and 
information to those of the Encyclopaedia Britannica !— He saw 
all,—^hc felt all,—^hc understood all!—Gatty was about to re¬ 
transfer herself to Montresor Hall!—The cousin in the rusty 
black coat was a single man, and about to become what novelists 
call, “ the happiest of men—that is, he was about to marry a 
very handsome fortune, with a not very v^^ly woman appertain¬ 
ing to it. It was for —^it was for this detestable " worthy 

baronet,” that the misguided little Beguim was stripping herself 
of her last consolation,—her fortune, in order to confirm to the 
autumn of Gertrude Montresor the happiness denied to hen 
blighted spring! 

“ 1 was in hopes,” observed his hostess, in a hesitating voice, 
“ that, as you had seen dear Constanje so lately, and dear Emma 

stUl later, you must have been apprised of-” • 

“ I was not aware that the happy event was likely to occur scr 
shortly y' equivocated Lord Buckhurst, scarcely knowing where to 
fix his eyes, that they might escape tjie sight of the alligator 
assuming an air of such insolent independence. *^But since 1 
came fifty miles out of my way only to offer you* my congratula¬ 
tion^ you cannot doubt how sincerely 1 rejoice in the prospects 
of a match, at once so satisfactory to your family feelings and 
personal predilections.” 

As if suddenly relieved from an ftndksy apprehension. Miss 
Montresor, after a tittle satisfactory tclegraphery with Sir Clifford, 
now really invited him to diDe*8t Alderwood, instead of pursuing 
his way; and lucky was it for Lord Buckhurst's future sense of 
his own dignity, that he retained sufficient sclf-pessession to 
point out some place, a hundred miles off, at wl^ch he stated 
himself to be under the urgent necessity of arriving at dj^-break. 

** I so made my arrangements at starting from town,’^said he, 
with an ineffable smile, (resembling the shield of spun-sugar with 
which able housekeepers cover the acidities of a tart ,)—“ as to 
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be able, by travelling all night, to express to you, in person, the 
congratulations I might have offered less courteously by letter; 
and which a friendship of thirty years* duration rendens sacred. 
—I am to find my post-horses m waiting, when I return to my 
inn, at five o’clock.—And by Jove 1” cried he, in an agitated 
manner, looking at his watch,—" I am almost over-staying nw 
time under the delusive influence of such pleasant society!—If 
I keep my poor Hennings waiting, so punctual arc my habits, 
that I fear 1 shall be having him alarm the country, in search of 
me, or perhaps drawing the Stour I” 

Sir Clifford Montresor, really a “ toorthy baronet,” but tolerably 
aware of the disingenuous character of the man who fancied 
himself his superior, felt convinced that Lord Buckhurst was 
uttering a series of ui^truths, and politely offered to accompany 
him back to his inn. 

To refuse, was impossible,—^for what plea could he put for¬ 
ward ?—and it was in vain that LoM Buckhurst attempted, by 
the most sarcastic ungraciousness, to disgust him with the 
project. 

“ I walked here to-day,” replied Sir Clifford; " and the 
weather is still fine enough to tempt one back on foot. My 
lodge-gate is, as you may remember, only half a mile from At- 
derwood, and the town lies exactly between them.—I mast, in 
short, go out of ray way to avoid bearing you company;—so no 
apologies, I entreat.” 

Lord Buckhurst did remember; for the vivid memories of 
•boyhood arc seldom wholly rooted out; and too ofien had Mon¬ 
tresor Hall been made the object of his truancies from Dr. Clif¬ 
ton’s, to admit of his forgetting a single turning of the lane or 
an intervening stile.—The “ thirty years” to which he had mali¬ 
ciously alluded by way of taunt to the superannuated bride, had 
Kiot effaced those earlier gravings of nature!— 

Bells were now* rung, hats looked for, doors opened, leave 
taken, and the two middle-aged men set forth on their outward 
way together, with mutual sentiments, such as might have better 
become rivals of half their maturity:—the one, all malignant 
jealousy,—the other, overbrimming with a pity akin,—^not to love, 
—but contempt!— 

As they followed the windings of the pretty little paddock, 
affording a shorter cut*thjla the lane, (to one who, like Sir Clif¬ 
ford Montresor, had the key of the private gates in his pocket,) 
the ** worthy baronet ” began to ‘fcross-question Lord Buckhurst 
concerning the condition and state of mind of the exiled Bigvine, 

“ I am i.* plain man, and was never out of England in my 
life,” said “and consequently cannot bring home to my 
comprehension these convents, which are no convents; and 
whci^ tlfc religious habit seems only a pretext for assuming an 
independence, unsuitable to the age ana sex of the party.—How 
happier would poor Apol. Hurst have been, had she en- 
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joyed lier fortune in a i^tional manner, like Gatty for instance. 
— Who can have enjoyed herself in a more reasonable manner 
than Gatty!—Ever since she established herself at Aldcrwood, 
hve years ago, on the death of her father, she has gone where 
she liked,—seen whom she liked,—done what she liked,— 
iidmired and respected by a laige circle of friends and acquaint¬ 
ance. I ought to know, who have not passed a day of all that 
time, without seeing her, either at her place or my own,—though 
faith! I was beginning to despair of her ever consenting to spare 
us both, twice in the twenty-four hours, the walk we arc now 
taking, which, though pleasant enough in a glowing autumnal 
sunset like this, is the deuce and all on a frosty winter night!— 
But perhaps, (though I fancy you have the advantage of me by 
a year or two,) you are not subject to gou4?” 

Lord Buckum'st, whose varnished boots were exhausting them¬ 
selves in efforts to keep up with the pace of the robust worthy, 
who was cavalierly accoutred in shooting-shoes,' answered, like 
Hotspur, unwittingly, ** he knew not what—^ho was, or he was 
mC* But Sir Clifford was too much engrossed by liis own 
liappincss to rec^uire encouragement to proceed. 

“ I verily believe,” said he, “ our courtship would have con¬ 
tinued with the continuity and straightforwarancss of a Dutch 
canal, till we rested side by side in the faqiily-vault under yonder 
spire, had not poor dear Apol. Hurst — (whose mother, you 
know, was the sister and co-heiress of mine, and to whom 1 am 
next of kin)—^insisted upon bestowing in her life-time upon 
Gatty, the property she naturally intended should become mine 
at her death;—so as to leave my cousin no excuse, she wrote us 
word, for keeping me out of my fortune by further delay.—Her 
letters, in short, proved the means of satisfying dearest Gatty, 
that it was her duty to accept the happiness provided for her by 
the will of Heaven, and the position so honourably filled afore- * 
time by her own mother. Thus shall I be indebted to my two 
revered kinswomen, for the happiness of my future life!—Admit, 
therefore, that 1 have good rignt to be in perfect dbneeit with 
the sex 1”— • 

** Do not let me take you a step out of your way. Your road, 

I know, lies through the water meadows,”—said Lord Buckhurst, 
as they now reached the brickfields 'and straggling palings with 
decaying elder-berries dropping over them from the half-4eafless 
trees, which constituted the mean suburb of the little town.— 

“ Thank you—thank you!- -At this time of the year, they 
arc too wet ibr a gouty man.—No, no I—I will see you safe into 
your carriage.”, , 

And so resolutely did he push on by the side of Jthe enraged 
Buckhurst, that they sbon obtained sight of the ** Mqptresor 
Arms,”—before whiA, not a symptom of a travelling-carriage 
w'as to be seen!—The posters were clearly safe in their stalls, 
the {Carriage in the coachhouse. 
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Where is Hennings?—My horses directly, if you please I”— 
cried bis lordship to the 'waiters, who flew to the door, all 
alacrity, on perceiving Sir Cliflbrd. 

** Horses, my lord ?”—stammered the man.— 

“ Horses, and my bill, immediately.”— 

“Yonr lordship doesn’t sleep here, then?”—demanded the 
waiter.—“ Mr. Hennings was worry partic’lar in seeing your 
lordslup’s sheets put to me fire, afore he stepped out!” 

** Stepped out ?” — reiterated the ^discomfited Buckhurst,— 
muttering to himself like a celebrated cardinal, of one of our 
royal highnesses—“ questo pur i un principe im poco interroga- 
iivo ! ” 

Understanding yonr lordship did not return to dinner, m}*^ 
lord, Mr. Hennings ist^onc with master and missus to w'isit the 
ruins,”—added the waiter, desisting from his system of interro¬ 
gation. 

“ Three miles off!”—cried Sir Clifford, laughing—“ and no 
dinner ordered for you!—You have clearly only to come home 
with me to the hall.—When your man returns, he can bring 
round the carriage ready packed,—if, indeed, in spite of the 
well-aired sheets, you are under the necessity of starting to¬ 
night!”— 

To his infinite mortification, the defeated Rinaldo, unprovided 
wdth further excuses,—was now compelled to accompany the 
rusty black coat and shooting-shoes to Montresor Hall; and, 
moreover, to discern, on arriving there, that, in spite of the 
slovenly aspect of the master, the establishment of tlic old place 
was mounted on a far more solid scale than that of Greyoke!— 
His unexpected arrival, five minutes before dinner, produced 
nut the smallest discomposure, nay, the dressing-room of his 
host, into W’hich he was shewn to wash his hands, while a fire 
w'as lighting in another for his use, was set forth with a degree 
of luxurious comfort, which he had hitherto fancied peculiar to 
gentlemen whose boots and manners were as polished as his 
own.— * 

“Yonder suite of rooms,” said Sir Clifford, pointing to a 
corridor, as they ascended the great staircase together,—were 
Gattj’s, when a girL On coming to the estate, I would’* never 
have so much as the fold of a curtain altered;—though little did 
1 suspect she would ev& again preside as a mistress over this 
happy house. Sacred have th^ been to me, and sacred shall 
they remain I—The persons who fitted up the drawing-room 
suite 1 shewed you just now, and which you are gracious enough 
to pronodffee in perfect taste, are finishing her rooms yonder in 
the southern wing, so that nothing need be invaded hereabouts. 
—It ig my pride to know that she will' find all as she left it; 
except, indeed, what it would have been painful to her to sec 
again in their former condition,—the apartments inhabited by 
the late Sir Henry and Lady Montresor.”— 
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Had the pulse of Lord Buckhurst been felt at that moment^ 
the faculty would probably have decided that he was getting 
into a high fever, and was by no. means fit to travel!—But the 
excellent dinner and wine, shortly afterwards set before him, 
reconciled him to his destinies more than he had supposed pos¬ 
sible ; though Sir Clifford had the ill grace to observe once or 
twice in the course of it, “we had better have remained at 
Aldcrwood, and eaten our mutton with Gatty.”— 

But Lord Buckhurst at all times preferred venison to mutton, 
even when swallowed with a “ worthy baronet;” and 

from his former experience of the cellar of Lady Rachel I^aw- 
rance, and other single or semi-single ladies, ha(L derived no 
prmudice in favour of their menu. 

Still, it was a trying thing to sit in, that dining-room, the 
hospitalities of which he had so often shared as a boy, and had 
so ill requited as a man; •and contemplate the same old family- 
portraits,—the admiral of Elizabeth’s time, in his coat of mail,— 
tlie judge of William’s, in his flowing peruke,—and as many 
“ worthy baronets” of the hoilte Montresor, as Kncller, Gervas, 
Reynolds, and Hoppner, coulA supply to perpetuate the hatchet 
face of the family;—a collection which llowardson, in tire 
exuberance of boyish impertinence, had formerly called the 
“ ^ly-cultural meeting of the Montresors!”— 

Inerc they still hung, gazing at him,—^unchanged and un¬ 
changeable,—except that the gilded frames were a little the 
dingier for time, and the oaken ones a little the brighter for 
.French varnish;—and in the emotion of his feelings, the .Baron 
of Greyoke could have fancied that the sturdy noses of the 
hatchet-faced ancestors assumed something of an upward curv^e 
as they gazed upon him; nay, tliere was an old Holbeinsy head 
in an angle, whose green eyes, he was almost certain, glimmered 
with inward laughter!— • 

In spite of the soothing of the delicate claret and creamy 
MadeirR, flowing firom their warm bed of sand, he was becoming 
horribly nervous!—The square head of Sir Clifford seemed 
^adually to transform itself into the Poloniusdike poll of old 
Sir Henry; and the fece of the silvery-haired Lady Montresor, 
(stem as a Lady Macbeth who has been Snowed upon) to fill the 
vacant space opposite, like the spectrum of the murdered 
Banquo;—^and lo! he sat there amdng* these horrible reminis¬ 
cences of the past, till his knees kno^ed together under the 
dining-table 1— * 

Never was sound of cock-crow half so welcome to a besprighted 
man, as the gating of his carriage-wheels on the ^dvel, to poor 
Lord Buckhurst!—He had risen, many a time and oft, firom the 
lime punch-bewildered table of the “ Crown ^ma Scemtre,” at 
Greenwich, without half so perplexing a dizziness in ^ head, 
as diat which rendered inarticulate his adieus and thanks to his 
supercessor in the affections of the gentle Gatty;—^and when. 
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at the following stage, Hennings appeared at the chariot-door, with 
his travelling-cap and the w'orsted comfortable tied over his 
chapfallen face, steaming with the fog of an autumnal night, to 
inquire whether his lordship really meant to proceed, or wYicther 
he were to inquire for beds, the poor valet was desired to shut 
the door, and proceed on some other sort of journey, in a phrase 
comprising seven ominous words,—only one of which was a 
disyllabic.— 

But how could a man be expected^ to heed what manner of 
name he took in vain, when he thus found himself in process of 
slow ma^ication between the jaws of the alligator I— 


FLIGHT XIV. . 

» 

\ -Minus aptus acutia 

Naribus horum hominum.”—H obace. 

'Whea^r His fun some youngster pokes in, 

His loi^ship will not stand such hoaxing. 

The year was on its deathbe^3^Hi Lord Buckhurst returned 
to Greyoke;—^with all nature in tears, and its successor listening 
with becoming gravity of, countenance to the bitter repentance 
and saddening counsels of its expiring breath,—but all impatience 
to assume its place.— 

Unluckily, too, the new year was forced, like other inheritors, 
to make its first appearance in decent mourning.—The weather 
was dreary,—the neighbourhood dull—Lord Buckhurst, indeed, 
decided, like most men bedevilled by the lonclinc^ of their 
country scat, that it was the very dullest in England! 

But that his pride forbade, he would have let Greyoke to the 
hij^est bidder. But that thg^entail forbade, he would have sold 
Greyoke to the highest bidder.—He was beginning to look upon 
a family seat only as a clog fastened to the leg of a donkey, to 
prevent it from straying;—and though there are times of the 
year when a country house, particularly in a hunting county, is 
far from disagreeable, liis lordship was inclined to say of them, as 
Tom Sheridan, when pressed by his father to tJ^e a wife— 
“ Whose shall I take —Anybody’s family seat was a pleasanter 
place to him than his own. 

For when a man lik^ Hbrd Buckhurst has been long absent 
from home, those treasures, his domestic servants, take particular 
care that his return shall be mad! as disagreeable as possible, in^ 
the hope of securing themselves to the utmost from his future 
company : butler, — housekeeper, — gamekeeper, — bailiff,— 
every mcnial,^. entitled to parlance with the head of tlie house, 
taking occasion 'to ask as many qucstioh.s of him, as the waiter 
of the Montresor Armsand to complain that the duties of 
ofiicc have been unaccomplishable during his absence for want 
of sufficient instructions.— 
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The keeper relates the catastrophe of a favourite pointer lie 
has been obliged to shoot, because bitten by a strange dog under 
suspicious circiimstances. The head coachman has to deplore 
a succession of casualties in the stable so numerous as to excite 
a belief that lameness must be contagious.—The housekeeper 
enlarges so emphatically on her labours, as to imply that she has 
the greatest difficulty in preventing tibe furniture from being 
devoured by moths and the pictures by rats.—According to the 
accounts of the butler, pipes of wine and hogsheads of ale appear 
to evaporate in the cclrar;—and all and each have claims to 
make in their several departments,—for costly objects or privi¬ 
leges they have hitherto done very well without, but cannot dis¬ 
pense with a fortnight longer!— 

Lord Buckhurst, when thus persecuted, thought of his little 
kingdom in Halkin-street, so well regulated by Hennings as his 
Cardinal Richelieu, and sighed heavily; and when the steward 
made his appearance with nriiscrablc details of tenants in arrears, 
holding in his hand the executor’s accounts of the defunct year, 
in the shape of (Christmas bills, his lordship felt that these doleful 
documents would have been more appropriately tied up with 
black ribbons than with red tape.— 

All this was an invasion of his personal comfort which the 
discomfited man resented as an injury.—A wife would have 
warded off at least a portion of these domestic cares. It was 
not for him to be molested by a prosy housekeeper, with sug¬ 
gestions for new hanging the drawing-rooms, or having the 
yellow damask scoured;—and as to her account of requiring 
nffy or sixty pounds-worth of house-linen, instead of agreeing 
with the steward that the demand w'os exorbitant, he turned his 
eyes reproachfully towards the portraits of his mother and grand¬ 
mother, by Opie and Gervas, as if to reproach them that there 
no longer existed a Mrs. llowardson, to take care that Grey ok 
was pnmded W'ith damask!— 

“ I used to consider women as a mere excrescence of the 
human race, intended by Providence solely to segnre its per¬ 
petuation !” mused the peevish man of a ccrtaii^agc, as he wraii- 
dered fium the dreary library into the solitary saloon, and 
from the solitary saloon back again into the dreary library. 
“ But I now” perceive tliat the purjiose of their being is more 
comprehensive.—No establishment can 1* kept in order without 
the prying, petty, circumstantial interference of woman’s trivial 
nature!—fPe.w'cre created fojinobler things. J'Fe were not in¬ 
tended by Providence to be troubled with examining in what 

1 )ortion ot our household belongings moth and rust dq con-upt.— 
[ suppose I ^lall be having the mistress of the Greyoke schools 

{ lestering me, by and by, to examine the children’^ samplers and 
icar them catechized• 

And, lo! by some mysterious association of ideas, his thoughts 
began to stray towards Montresor Hall, the newly-furnished 
suite of rooms, and faultless distribution of the establishment; 
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,'if’ the truth must be told, he had already be^u to consider 
tio fellow in the shooting-shoes a happier man than he had any 
patience witli any worthy baronet extant for finding himself.— 
After all,” cried he, in a fit of peevishness annunciatory 
perhaps of a flying gout,—“ the best thing a man can do, who 
has neither wife nor family to create those factitious interests 
around him, which one welcomes merely as a choice of evils 
compared with utter isolation,—is to sticlc to die places where 
the wives and families of other men are more accessible than in 
the country. Why loiter here, to listen to die cawing of my 
own rooks and watch the rising of ray own mist; when a few 
hours will convey me where I need not ride half-a-dozen miles 
in search of a morning visit, or compel myself to dislodgincnt in 
such weather, from my own bed and comforts, merely that I 
maj'sometimes cat my soup and fish in company with my fellow- 
creatures !”— 

To London accordingly he went; —and as it happened to be 
on the eve of tlie meeting of parliament, his country neighbours 
of course attributed tbe movement to his duties in the liuuse of 
Lords.— 

For a moment, indeed, he was almost tempted to make the 
pretext earnest, and try to interest himself in politics.—But 
Fame, like every oilier female, chooses to be wooed ere she is 
won; and his lordship discovered, on attempting to assume the 
high position he liad occupied and deserted five yc.ors bcftn-c, 
that he was superseded as absent without leave. A powerful 
effort would, of course, have reinstated him in the envied jidst; 
but a powerful effort was neither for his years nor inclinations.— 
Far easier to sit by with a supercilious air of superiority, than t() 
prove it by exertion.— 

On his arrival in town, sufficiently disgusted by his mischances, 
as a suitor, to renounce all present intention of matrimony, ami 
sufficiently sick of his solitary country house to find the stir and 
cackle of St. .Tames’s-stroet highly exciting, I^ord Buckhurst took 
to a club lift; again, as though he had been just gazetted into tlic 
Guards!—But |hc species of existence which, five-aiid-twenty 
years before, he had voted the perfection of indejiendcnce, he began 
to find less charming, after enjoying the command of an excel¬ 
lent establishment of his own.—^At a club,—a small fry of united 
alligators is almost as tioublesome as a full-grown one elsewherd. 
—At a club, a man is subjected, as regaras temperature and 
diet, to the caprices of the majority. His lordsliip accordingly 
began to find it pleasanter in the intervals of engagements to his 
friends, to jlbie at homo with two or three of his affides ; in pre¬ 
ference to the beau-window, where, though no longer so lynx- 
eyed as in fbrmcr days, he had caught, the young members 
laughingi on the sly, at two or three of his best-reputed stories!— 

Judiciously deciding that even the best clubs were no longer 
what they uBed to be,—^he considerably increased the measure 
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of his popularity, for a time, by asking the honour, favour, or 
pleasure of people’s company to dinner, at a quarter before eight 
precisely,—the only hour of the twenty-four for a man who 
values the regard of his fellow-creatures, to invite them into his 
house.— 

** Faites vom miel et les motiches vous mangerontP says the 
proverb. Lord Buckhurst made himself fish, soup, and and 
the flies of the great world found him capital eating.—For some 
years past, while his successive courtships were going on, his 
favour with the heau monde had been declining.—But it was 
Avonderfully revivified by this sprinkling of champs^ne and 
claret; and for a time, he was kept in good humour* with him¬ 
self and the world, by the consequence he derived from accession 
to a throne at the head of his own table.—• 

By degrees dm possession of authority exercised its usual be- 
despotification on his disposition.—He became a tyrant C. G., 
or by the grace of his cook, taking it as a personal offence if any - 
one presumed to think his claret a few years too old,—^hisjport 
a few years too new;—or differed froni him too loudly in the 
copper-gilt politics of the day.—^The more acquiescent of his 
guests were invited ofiencst; and those who laughed longest 
at his jokes (which were getting as much too old as his claret) 
were invited eveiy day. Before the season was over. Lord 
Buckhurst had surrounded himself with a circle of toadies. 

Now, in former days, toadies consisted of poor relations, led 
captains,^aspiring chaplains, with a sprinkling of men of humble 
birth but good condition, tuft-hunters, ambitious to be seen ad¬ 
hering to the skirts of a lord. In the present, toadies of a holier 
grade are to be had for asking—i. c., to dinner;—^tashionable 
bachelors, better pleased with any kind of pleasant party than 
with their club, especially at the dead season of the year;—men 
of letters, satisfied to extend their connexion in the world by the 
acquaintance of fashiontible bachelors;—and members of parlia¬ 
ment, always rumbling, like hand-barrows,4n search of custom on 
the London pavement.—Such men form themselves* as readily 
into a circle round a determined and systematic dthner-giver, as 
Prussian soldiers into a square, at the word of command; and 
though among people of credit open toadyism is as much out of 
the question as open pocket-picking, an unavowed but consistent 
deference towards the opinions, habits, 'and eccentricities of the 
host, ends by confirming lam Jn his eccentricities, habits, and 
opinions, ancl the toadies in their abasement. 

One day, when the attorney-general was tempted Bjr an often- ‘ 
repeated invitation to join die coterie of his quon^fn friend, 
(little suspecting that this invitation was repeated s« often only - 
because Lord Buckhuilt’s obedient humble servant, Qolonel 
Sticktoem of the Guards, had a cause that required his Honour’s 
favourable interpretation,) he ivas amazed to perceive bow little 
the Sherbet of a society which he had heard praised as of cx- 
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imisitc flavour, was relieved by the grateful acid of pleasantly.— 
Tlie mawkislincss of mere iced sugar and water disgusted him. 
The party was shaped as in a mould.—The guests anected a set 
of opinions,—which were those of Lord Bu^burst;—a code of 
tastes,—which were those of Lord Buckhurst. No dog barked 
when Sir Oracle oped his lips; and when he closed them again, 
the dirty dogs barked only in echo. 

It is true. Lord Buckhurst was a clever specious talker, and 
entitled to a certain measure of applause. But Mauley, whose 
shrewd yet solid understanding was kept bright and shining by 
constant activity, like a vessel scoured for daily use, perceived 
in a mome'ut that the miud of his contemporary was becoming 
dusty and cobwebbed, like some curious antique or piece of 
China, placed on a biucket for ornament, and too precious to be 
attacked by the spidcr-brusher. His faculties were on the de¬ 
cline,—^his wit was d^enerating,- 7 -spindled like the plants of 
the old greenhouse at G^reyokc for want of due circulation of 
light and air. 

The forcible arguments and decided views of the man of sense 
were as completely out of jflace among the Buckhurstiaus as if a 
fragment of Stonehenge had been suddenly stuck up among 
their plombiores and spun sugar temples. Unversed in 

“ The science not ?inwise, to trifle well,” 

Mauley could no more execute thg^cat accomplished by the 
othciR, as bv Saladin in tlie tent of Ccrar de Lion, of cleaving a 
cushion stuffed with feathers, than the pagans around him could 
make a single blow of the battle-axe ot Truth cut deepMnto the 
heart of an argument. 

“ Poor Buckhurst!—how sadly he ages!”—mused the pro¬ 
fessional man, as he drove homewards, from the fashionable 
snuggery in May Fair (whose rental scarcely C(j[ualled the salary 
of its cook) to his roomy, comfortable mansion in Russell Square, 
where his^ children had been born to him, and where an 
escutcheon which his f)wn abilities and industry had ennobled, 
would one day hang in achievement, bearing a profession of faith 
in that better world, ^vhcreiu he really put liis trust 

“ ’Tis very strange!—He gets positively heavy after a little 
wine;—^while I amc.all, the merrier for a checitul glass. Yet 
there is scarcely a year between us;—though now that Tom is 
entered at Oxford, and Emmy pT^-'^ented, the less said about age, 
perhaps, the better I—Why, there is his old flame. Lady Mcin- 
tresor, grq^vn quite young again, since her marriage!—Emma 
tleclarcs that in the family diamonds t’other day vit Court, Gatty 
looked au elegant and pretty woman, Om reason, I think, why 
Buckhurst wears less well than the rest of us, is his early ex- 
posnre, to hot rooms and excesses of every kind. Another also, 
1 suspect, is his struggle after the juvenile.—Since the man who 
was grey at thirty has become Imick again at fifty, it requires no 
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great stretch of malice to determine that he dyes his hair,—and 
dyed hair a man’s fiice more than twenty fits of the gout I— 
Nature un&rstands so much better than we do how to shade 
and modulate her tints, that all is in harmony, however we may 
quarrel with tlie details.—Yes! I am decidedly of opinion that 
Lord Buckhurst makes himself ten years older by the minuteness 
of his getting up!” 

Henning could have enlightened the simple thoTigh acute 
♦lawyer, still further concerning the artificialities of the said 
rejuvenescence.—Thanks td the gossipry of that well-bom valet, 
De Beausset, the world has been informed of the organic ten¬ 
derness of a head which might otherwise have pass^p for cast- 
iron,—i. e., that of the Emperor Napoleon, who was so choice in 
the matter of hats, that he would only wear* tliom lined with 
satin, and slightly wadded. By Dc Beausset-Hennings’ ac¬ 
count, most of Lord Buckliurst’s garments were “ slightly wadded.” 
—lie was growing particular about a thousand trifles hitherto 
unheeded. Even according to his own, not a shoemaker or 
bootmaker extant understood his foot. Stockings and flannel 
waistcoats were no longer what they used to be. As to coats,— 
but why enter into the fractiousness of an epicurean of a cerUnn 
age, fretting over— not tlic rumpling of the rose-leaf,—but its 

decav!— 

«/ 

Nor were people more fortunate iti pleasing him than tliiw/s. — 
Now that he had given up the rush and throng of ball-rooms, or. 
more correctly, now that nc found himself thrust aside in them 
into a comer, like a piece of useless and troublesome furniture, 
nothing offended him more than when some civil woman, ad¬ 
dicted to cramming her roo^s with lords, whether they liked it 
or no, molested him with ; cards of invitation. Like Lady 
Rachel’s letters of old, he left such missives unanswered, or flung 
them with indignation into the fire. 

“ For w’hat did they take him, to suppose that he w*as going to 
add to the sudorific system of their mobs And the toadies of 
course echoed—“for what did they take him ?”— « 

Aware that it had been impertinently whispered dn the world, 
(first, by the Langley set, who owed him a grudge with interest, 
so many years had the account been standings that his matri¬ 
monial overtures had been many a time and often defeated, he 
took up a tone not very uncommon amottg bachelor lords be¬ 
tween tne ages of fifteen and eighty-five, of rc^rding every in¬ 
vitation as so much bird-lime for his capture! Poor purblind old 
owl!—^he chose to be on his guard against the nets set for gold"- * 
finches and larks^!— * * 

This air of supercilious self-defence sat oddly enough upon a, 
man who might nave beca a grandfather. However, the young. 
Honourables who found his table a convenience, affected to regard 
him as a very dangerous man;—pretending to be sadly afraid of 

VOL, IV. K K 
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his attentions to their Mademoiselle Melanies, and the Lady 
Rachels of the season.— 

Surrounded by such flatterers, it was not likely he should 
surmise that Maiuey or any other human being had ever left his 
house saying, “Poor Buckhurst I —^he a^es sadly!”— 

Even on the deeeasc of a certain dowager duchess, formerly 
Lady Lucy Cranwell, his partner and contemporary, whom every 
body seemed to think had lived out her time, and was quite as 
well in the family vault as usuipiug a dower-house in lianovcifi 
Square from her late husband’s grandson,—Lord Buckhurst 
tacitly coincided;—without reflecting that there was only a few ’ 
months’ c[iffcrcncc of age between him and tlie woman voted 
superaimuatcd by the fa^ionablc world. 

"And to think that, till very lately, Crohampton flattered 
himself I should be ass enough to marry Lady Caroline,” cried 
he, shrugging his shoulders. “ But Crohampton is decidedly in 
his dotage!” 

Because his system of beating the alligator about the ears with 
a hatterie de cuisine, and goading it with the point of a spit, gave 
him the ascendancy for a lime, ne still, in short, fancied himself 
firm in his saddle! 

“ Do you dine to-day with Buckhurst?” was a question which 
men who respected themselves asked aloud in the park at that 
curious jmicture of its roads where “ people” sit in their phaetons 
to swallow the dust raised by “pco})le” on. horseback,—and 
“ people” on horseback love to entangle themselves among the 
wheels of phaetons, so as to form an exclusive nucleus of fli^ion 
distinct from other “ people.” For to “ dine with Buckhurst” 
was as much one of the indispensabilities of the season as to suj) 
or whitebait with those other lordsjf^'ho do the honours of Lon- -i 
don to the Comedie Franqaise smd ci^ps-de-hallet 

“ Qui de SOQ age n’a pas I’esprit, 
sou age a tout le raalbeur,” 

sang Voltaire; and the man of the century certainly shewed 
himself possessor of “ Vesjmt de son m preferring salines 
and good claret to the vagaries in which other elderly gentle¬ 
men are seen to indulge—of cajK'ring at Almack’s, or going it in 
Leicestershire, when they ought to be holding the leading- 
strings of their grdndehildrcn—in betaking himself to an easy 
Brougham, in place of a rash cabriolet—and avoiding turtle and 
venison more than three daysMn the week. But unluckily, he 
had espoused at thirty so many of the quiet easy selfishnesses'of 
fifty, thaCc the age he now attained possessed few pleasures tp 
offer in tlje way of novelty. As others at years of discretion are 
Sometimes hiizse by the sensualities of life, the egoist of half a 
century’s experience was almost satiated with its comforts. 

H)e was suddenly reminded, however, (and by a pang,) of a 
hitlufrto uutasted pleasure. As the flrat qualm of conscience 
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teaches a man to appreciate the excellence of virtue, on finding 
that the reputaticm of an Amphytrion costs as dear as other 
usurped reputations,^ and that a man with seven thousand a year 
cannot emulate the dinners of Tarbolton House without exceed¬ 
ing his means by as much ns they are exceeded 1^ those of the 
Duke of Tarbolton,—he said unto himself—“What a niuch 
pleasanter life I used to load when I lived within my income!— 
Nothing would be easier than to make up the money for which 
that beast Cognovit proposes a mortgage on Greyoke, by living 
abroad and economizing for a year or two. Lord Harry assures 
me I might do all I am doing nere at Paris—ay, and more—^for a 
hundred thousand francs a year; which would enable me to lay 
by three thousand, to clear off incumbraneds.—I could let this 
house for four or five hundred a year,—^whjeh would be so much 
gained; and though I should not choose, under any circum-*-' ^ 
stances, to let my femily place, going abroad would afibrd a fair 
excuse for paying off the Establishment at Greyoke,—a clear 
gain of some hundreds per annum. The lodge people, who 
have been there these thirty years, might be trusteci to reside in 
the house,— and one of tlic tenants to live at the lodge and look 
to the gate. As to the head-gardener, he might pay himself by 
farming the gardens, and I could let off the park, up to the 
lawn to Hugster, of the home-farm;—all which would save me 
a world of boredom, and put thousands into my pocket.—For 
my own part, I should not care if I never set foot in the place 
again, for the air decidedly disagrees with me. I never spend 
a week there without gout, or threatening of gout.—^The dry air 
of Paris would be* Hie very thing for me!— Decidedly I will try 
Paris.”— 

And to Paris, accordingly, he went, with the view of “ pull¬ 
ing in,”—at the moment his English friends were getting dp 
their horses from grass, and looking out for blockheads, with * 
halls and castles in hunting counties, hospitably disposed.—A 
source of economy on which he had iu>t reckoned, presented 
itself soon after his arrival. Mr. IJennings, though tire pearl of 
the valctocmcy in his day, was also getting into*ycars; and as 
nature reasserts itself, in old age, equally with master mid man, the 
« old^enderaanly vice” told in his case by indigimtion at the 
curtailment of his perquisites. It did not, by any nfeans, suit his 
book to go abroad and economize. MereSver, he could not do 
without nis port wine, or sacrifice his strong ale and strong 
Cheshire. The thin potationl and small profits of France dis- 
a^ecd with bis years and constitution; and he accordingly 
a^ed permiss^n of Ms Majesty, to send in his resi^ation. 

For a Aoment,. Lord Bucknurst was indignan|^ at what he 
considered an act of lh» Mtgesti. Hennings had^ecome as easy 
to him as on old glove. Hennings understood the sym|%om8 of 
his gout. Hennfings knew by looking at them whether his 
clothes would fit. Hennings could instruct the laundry in the 
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quantity of starch he liked in his linen. Hennings was, in short, 
as essential to him as Macmahon to George the Fourth. 

But then, for all this, he was highly paid;—and what was 
high in England, was monstrous in France.—Lord Har^ assured 
jiim that the most accomplished valet in Paris, even if uniting 
the functions of maitre (a prodigious economy,) would 

not cost him half the exorbitances of flennings.—On second 
thoughts, therefore, he did as other monarchs do,—accorded 
permission to his premier to retire^, into the tranquillities of 
private life, and cat his own Cheshire under his own elm. 

Mr. Hennings, .accordingly^, set up an Hotel at Brighton, and 
Lord Buckhnrst set up another Lord of the Bed-chamber—Mr. 
Hennings admitting that a I.ady who had hitherto passed for his 
wife by the left-hand^ was his wife by the riglit, and every way 
f|ualificd to assunjip the control of the Buckhurst arms; while 
Lord Buckhurst soon discovered that the individual whom he had 
always defined to his friends as his right hand,” had faitlifully 
discharged the duty of a right hand,—by helping liimsclf— 

But if his lordship got rid of his esquire of the body, by cs- 
ttiblishing himself in the French capital, he had by no means 
got rid of his toadies!—More than one of them found it well 
v.orth while to cross the channel, and set up his staff within 
reach of the Rue St. Lazare; where the economizing Araphy- 
trion had hung his creniaillicre in a style that passed for splendid. 
—After all,,it was just .as easy to laugh at his dull jokes, on the 
banks of the Seine, as on those of the Thai^es.— 

Nor was Lord 'Buckhurst soiTy to find that two or three 
grampuses liad follow’cd his convoy. He understood his o^vu 
business too well not to be able to affix precisely the distance at 
which he chose them to remain, and found it comfortable enough 
to surround himself w’ith his habitual atmosphere. 

Though supple of nature at the age when most natures arc 
supple, he had now taken the form and pressure of his own 
fancies and inclinations too lung not to find difficulty in re¬ 
covering stifficicnt elasticity fo conform to the exigencies of a 
foreign country; for Lord Buckhurst was too much a man of 
the world to be unaware that to live in Paris on the same level 
of society he had occupied in London, he must cull la Jieur fine 
of the Parisian world^ ratlier than consort with the heterogeneous 
mass of his countrymen^ .and before the winter w'as over, accor¬ 
dingly, he had paid his toll of entrance into good society by 
losing a sufiicical sum at whist,®and exacting from his chefi the 
invention of a filat to which his name could be assiguqd in the 
archives bf gastronomic science —Canetom ^ la tiu&dmritt'" 
were at le|wt as deserving iimnorttallzatiou as “ le poulet a la. 
Demidofffi aitd as coming events are “sometimes too slight to 
cast tfieir shadows before, it was impossible for his lordship to 
conjecture tliat the disli of his devising would marrnitonize ten 
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years afterwards into ** Canetons a la Boucourse.”—Car voila 
comme on ecrit Vhistoire !— 

One of the first foreign vexations of the noble expatriated, 
arose from the discovery that, reversing the customs of St. 
JamesVstrcct, the elderly man of ton in Paris is expected to 
play the roui, the boy dissipateuTf the shrewd and calculating 
man of the world.—But, not even to accomplish the bad name 
of a Eichclicu or a Lauzun, would lie have hazarded the “ brief 
firenzy” of a steeple-chase ®r any other frenzy which the amiahk 
sMucteurs who exhibit in an amnt-scene for the extinction of 
Mademoiselle Dumilatre the ruins of those graces whose matu¬ 
rity adorned the court of Marie Antoinette,—It wits much too 
fatiguing for a man who had kept himself under a glass-case for 
the last twenty years,.to set about playing the boy.— 

On this account, and one or two others, the revolving year 
found Lord Buckhurst disposed to think that the charm of Paris 
as a residence,— i. e.f the charm of unaccountability and irrespon¬ 
sibility,—of a perpetual lounge in a camera-obscuni rt fleeting an 
infinity of pleasant objects,—was marvellously over-rated.—He 
was i»imorally certain that he could cat, drink, sleep, and lounge, 
quite as pleasantly in the parish of St. James, as in either that 
of St llonore or of St. Thomas d’Aquin.— 

But by the time the first quarter of his second year was ac- 
.complishcd, that. H by the time he had balanced his account 
with his London banker, he was quite as certain that Paris was 
the very best and very pleasantest abiding place in the world !— 
Instead of laying by three thousand pounds in the course of the 
year, according to his intentions, he found that he had actually 
economized three thousand six hundred I— 

Moreover, therc^Avas the delightful prospect before him,—the 
pleasant occupation for the coming year,—that, by careful ex¬ 
amination of the accounts of his maitre d'hvtely and denying 
himself a few little costly irregularities, he might manage to 
screw up his- savings to a sum of four thoflsand, limiting his ex¬ 
penditure to three! — This would'be doing something worth 
talking of. He should like to know what Cognovit would say to 
that! —Why, in another year, his estate would be wholly unen¬ 
cumbered.—Nay, a residence of a few years longer on the Con¬ 
tinent, (more particularly if he pushed ohrfo Italy, a countiy so 
much cheaper than France,) would enable him to add the long- 
coveted wing to Greyoke, whi^h was to overtop the insolence, 
of the stuccoed portico.—^The additional wing might at some 
future moment encourage him to reside at home. • 

And so Loiri Buckhurst rubbed his hands, (which were now 
growing a leetk thin and yellow,) as he projected for his latter 
years this new triumph over the alligator!— 
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CONCLUSION. 

>TurraU!*^T6py land!— 

Doks any gentle readc?** who has visited Paris, (and crabbed 
must he be who hath not,) remember a little cozy hotel in the 
Rue Neuve des JVlathurins, entre cour*ct jardin ;—the cour being 
paved with wood so as to be echoless and irresponsive as the 
heart of an egoist, and the garden planted witli cypresses and 
sycamores,*—dense, and gloomy as his soul? — No quiverii^ 
aspens or rustling arhres de Tndee to disturb the nerves of the 
neighbourhood when’the light breezes visit their, leaves too 
roughly.—All is philosophically calculated to ensure an almost 
sepulchral repose.— 

In this temple, consecrated to St. Ego, there is a cool but 
cheerful suite of summer-rooms on the ground-floor, facing the 
north and opening upon the gay parterres of the garden; while 
the first-floor, facing the sunny south and the court-yard, has 
double casements, for winter use;—betwixt which, forced flowers 
bloom throughout the dreary months, so enclosed that their 
pernicious fragrance may not overpower the cautious sybarite 
.within.— 

‘Of this choice retreat, during the cold weather, every comer 
is carpeted; though prepared to re-encounter with the freshness 
of parquets, the reviving fervours of summer heat.—The doors 
are guarded from sound by patent hinges, and from air by hour- 
reUts of velvet,—All is still and stagnant.-^The Uen-Ureoi every 
sense and every nerve is cautiously provided for.—The cellar is 
cool as the heart of the proprietor; the only draught of air per¬ 
ceptible in the whole house Wng up the chimney of the kitchen. 

And what a kitchen 1—The Academy of Arts 'and Sciences 
might boiyow hints i?om the administration of its details,—^the 
caloric of its stoves,—the decompositions effected by its eas^ 
rales !—Tlierc they hang,—those glittering casseroles, from alpha 
to omega—“ small by degrees, and beautifully less.”'—^Thcre 
they glow,—those exquisite furnaces susceptible of as delicate a, 
modulation as the chrpmatic scale under the vocalization of 
Persiani!—The ckef-de-adsine exhibits the well-bred gravity ctf 
a professor of some university^'/Vrhile the troussc-poidets flutter 
about, white, active, and aerial ^ the zephyrs of a ballet, pre¬ 
pared for jdieirprt^Kr pas.— ’ . : 

In the iqiartmeAts of the hotel, all is equally citlculatcd for the 
promotion jpereonal enjoyment. Tl^c lights are so placed as 
to foll-with subdued radiance,—or, like the wit of true plulbsophy’, 
to enlighten without dazzling;—^thc scats so distrihufoff as to 
evade (naughts of air and the unauthorized observation of unpri¬ 
vileged eyes.—THfo iqading-chairs were calculated for a repose 
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as ineffable as that of the Delhai Lama; the couches acc as if 
the fingers of Oblivion’s self had tickled up their mattresses of 
and sujierstratum of eider;—while the pillows are soft as 
the head of a fashionable garde-du-corpsy or the heart of his 
laundress 1— 

In the Centre of this downy nest, abided of late the shrivelled 
marmoset its master;—“ old, cold, withered, and of unexcitable 
entrails—a Falstaff, minus wit and obesity—a Lucullus, minus 
' the capability of delectation.—The lights, so carefully shaded, 
brought no gladness to his spirits;—the snugness so elaborately 
framed and glazed, yielded no sense of comfort to his shattered 
nature. Lord Buckhurst, at sixty, resemble^ the Iktlc artificial 
garden of a Chinese mandarin, whose chief growth consists in 
ornamental rocks,—and in whose glitteivng sands fiowers are 
stuck to blossom for a day, then wither in rootless barrenness 
for evermore. , 

Peevish in mind, as meagre in body, his spirit was embittered 
by mistrust, and his frame paralysed by inaction. His smiles 
was a mere grimace; and the milk of human kindness within 
him soured to verjuice. 

Till noon, all w'as kept as still in the Hotel de Bourcourse, by 
his attendant slaves, as in the lomb of the Capulets,—that 

-the blind mole 

Heard not a, foothill— 

tor till noon, the Sultan slept—But at the eleventh stroke of 
twelve, entered La Brie with a cup of chocolat de sant&y to 
facilitate the swallowing which, a single one of the heavy silken 
curtains was slowly withdrawn, lest the too sudden tidmission of 
a glaring light, should overpower the weak nerves of the valetu¬ 
dinarian. Once a week, the cup of chocolate was prefaced by, 
the restorative of a moderately warm bath in the adjoining salk 
des'ba^y with a few herbs or a bottle of Jean Marie Farina’s 
snpermtivc, thrown into it. After the lA'ologue of the bath or 
cup of chocolate, came Act 1. of tlie toilet,—viz^ the bhowriWage 
of the scanty locks garnishing that still striking head, and the 
ensconcement of a imred symar iu winter,—or in summer, a 
vrrapper of chintz.— 

When next the curtain drew up, the Ifvoe was commencing. 
—rThe dressing-Toom contained the ^vourite dentist,—the pet 
surgeon,—or uic cimphishady jSk broken-down marqms of the 
most ancient section of the aucien regimey who made it his pro¬ 
vince to hunt out all sorts of novelties pour ee^^erffouremtrse;” 
to know, like Fine-car, by laying his head to the earth, when 
first heads of asparagus were sprouting; when the rich tniffie 
arriving per Lamtte and Cullard’s diMgences'horn t% sweet 
South. ,, 

• The first case of ortolans,—the first spit of beccafiers,—the first 
basket of oysters from Murencs,—thc^ first gi;een figs from 
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Grenoble, — the first chassclas from I'ontainbleau,—ithc first 
peaches from Montreuil,—were sure to be announced in gentle 
whispers by Monsieur le Marquis de Bretancourt to the some¬ 
what dunny ear of Lord BncHhurst;—“ cet excellent Brctancourf^ 
taking care that his St Peray should be sufficiently iced; his 
Chateau Margeaux translated from the cellm* to the surface of the 
earth, at the happy moment;—that the ch^euil should, like 
Mdllc. Falcon in-the Juine, be broiled in oil, ere placed upon 
the spit;—the pheasant poult, like, the ringlets of Canova’s 
Venus, bear tokens of having been dressed enpapiltote. 

More, much more, fell within his province. lie made it his 
business to'>digest .foe the spiritual nourishment of the English 
peer i\\e premier Pari% of the Journal des Debate i the last num¬ 
ber of the periodic^ iit vogue, whether Les Guessesj or Les 
Nouvelles a la Main^x La ModCi or the Revue des deux Mmules ; 
—a pasticcio of liteiilture, condensed into the form of a cake of 
portable soup, being every morning presented by, the hoary 
marquis whom penury had condemned to a life of pemetual 
youtnfulness, to the lord whom cautious selfishness had con¬ 
demned to a life of perpetual old age. 

For of the pleasures of Paris, few appeared so secured against 
moral or physical rciporsc,—indigestion of the soul or stomach, 
—as to encourage him to participation;—Lord Buckhurst having 
come to calculate with such infinitesimal accuracy the balance of 
every earthly enjoyment against its cost, that pleasure presented 
itself to his imagination in the form of so many parts of coin of 
the realm, so many parts of headache or nausea, and so many of 
the. volatile essence of delight.—As if the man who, through the 
graceful outlines of the form of beauty, took measure of the 
skplcton and viscera within, were capable of deriving pleasure 
, from its exquisite hannony of proportion!—^ 

For a time. Lord ^uckhurst contented himself with exercising 
this cautious sobriety on his own behalf. A luxurious table and 
charming hge d'avant *scene at the opera, were at the ser\'ice of 
his friends,'howbeit/te might •choose to dine on a commnmiyox 
a riz au laiU and prolong his "siesta till midnight—But by 
degrees, he'became disgusted at supplying pleasures for the 

E alates of other people. His dinners became more frugal, and 
is avant scene dwindled to a stall. K his friends pnzed his 
society, he said, they would not esteem it the less that hecatombs 
no longer smoked upon his boar^! 

The friends, however, (being preciseW such friends one 
expects to §nd arrayed in tlie coats of.Kin, and et> cetcras of 
Slaub,) chose to (^em a wide difference bctwe&i a hecatomb 
and a single qmrtion of bperldns frits and epigramme Jagneau; 
and as^o escorting a man to his carriage after the opera, who 
neither supped at the Cafe dc Paris, nor so much as adjourned 
to Xortrai’s, for a sorbet ci Vananasy Ic jeu ne valaitpax la chandelle; 
—to waste any port of their pleasant mornings upon a fretful 
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contradictory old man, whose jokes were all histoire ancimne, and 
whose earnest was the diary oi his apothecary, was far too great 
a sclf-sacrihce in that brilliant capital, the sands of whose hour¬ 
glass are of Ophyrian gold. 

And thus it came to pass, that Lord Buckhurst, who had 
taken such marvellous care to secure himself against noise and 
molestation, began, in the sequel, to find isolation and quiet a 
source of irritation. When he heard a piece of stale news, he 
grew angry that he -had not heard it before. His soul waxed 
drowsy within him. His unincidental life depressed him. Tlie. 
nerves and appetites deprived of the pabulum on which nature 
intended them to exercise their powers, seemed ter prey upon 
themselves;—for the dolce far niente is often more exhausting 
tlian the labours of Hercules. • 

Hypochondriacism now laid its iron gi'asp upon the soul and 
body of the sickly epicurean.—He began to sec only moats in 
the sunbeam,—^to feel only j^cumatism in the shade,—to ajipre- 
Ticnd sleep as a source of nightmare,—wakefulness as a foretaste 
of purgatory.—By day or night, not a pleasant thought in his 
mind to keep him company!—The falling off of his circle since 
the curtailment of his bills of fare, plainly proved that the pro¬ 
verbial faithlessness of worldly friends is fidelity itself compared 
w’ith the fickleness of Worldly acquaintance.—The Mesdemoi- 
sellcs Melanies, who occasionally honoured him with a visit, were 
sure to infoi*m him it was on their way to Nourticr’s to purchase 
silks, or Fossin’s, to look for a new bracelet.—Even the poor,— 
the very poor marquis, ceased to make his daily appearance with 
the dentist and apothecary, after tlie arrival in Paris of a rich 
American, who readily adopted a toady whose begging-letters 
were sealed with a coronet; the ex-British being now-a-days tli^^ 
same coronetiverous savages which the Great British were a 
century ago. 

Cranmed by die disuse of his members, reliant upon the exercise 
of the faculties of others till his own had become inc^acitated. 
Lord Buckhurst, diough no longer capable of amusii^ himself, had 
not spirit to purchase the power of entertainment ofothcr people. 
He hated to drive out in his comfortable carriage, and sec the 
huge active mass of a joyous population indulging in unmean¬ 
ing hilarity; for the windows of his soul, Ijjce those of an old- 
fashioned casement, were paned with lead. 

One day, having proceeded to Vacher’s to ascertain by per¬ 
sonal trial whether a new ioxzn*oi fautevil a la Voltaire were 
easier to sit in than the one wherein he enjoyed his 4^ily doze, 
he was annoyed, by hearing orders given by a gendeman and 
lady whose backs were towards him, in French which might 
have raised the philologital philosopher by whom those ohairs 
were invented, from his grave in the Pantheon, to reprehend, 
and in a tone whose cheerfulness was wormwood to him.—^The 
vulgar jocularity of John Bullisin, in all its mauvaise odeur oi roast 
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beef and Cheshire cheese breathing from those kindly accents, 
caused his blood to curdle, even before he discovered that the 
happy homely couple who were giving orders for a pair of costly 
cabinets, to contain the medals they had been collecting in Italy, 
were no other than Sir Henry and Lady Montresor I— 

When they turned their goodly and healthful countenances 
towards him, his disgust was increased. For they were absorbed 
either in themselves or their cabinets, too ranch to have their 
vrits about them; and instead of rcpognising him, as he had 
apprehended, mistook him for some withered beau of the Fau¬ 
bourg St, Germain, and with a “pardon. Monsieur,” stood adde 
to let the old gentleman pass I— 

Their recognition would have grievously annoyed him;—but 
their non-recognitiorr was an impertinence still harder to be 
borne!— 

On returning home, he gravely interrogated his looking-glass 
for an explanation:—and uie dapper individual in a caoutchouc 
wi^ and whalcboned stock which presented itself to his scrutiny, 
attired in a coat, waistcoat, hat and gloves which looked as if 
made for his great grandson,—certainly exhibited few traces of 
the “ Frederick” of Clifton’s, or “ Howardson ” of Halkin- 
strcct—Still, he felt that if he were able to discern his slight 
and elegant Gatty in the cordial middle-aged woman who shewed 
so much solicitude about the jolly gentleman her husband, she 
might have returned the comphment. And lo! the dismst he 
experienced on the occasion brought on his fifty-seventh fit of 
the gout.—While still encradled and embedded in flannel, he 
was informed one day, by La Brie, that an English lady and 
gentleman who had called repeatedly at the hotel, during his 
indisposition, being on the eve of quitting Paris, insisted on 
seeing him, “ cPaTicieus amisy a milord, qui voulaient lui “procurer 
vne surprise agreable.” 

While ray lord was protesting against bein^ agreeably sur¬ 
prised, satisfied that*the old friends consisted ol his former love 
and her *hus^nd, his Ariadne and her Bacchus,—a gabble of 
voices veiy unusual in his carefully-modulated establishment, 
reached his ear; the clatter of feminine expostulation far louder 
than he could possibly suppose to issue from even the present 
expansion of form cf Lady Montresor.— 

“ What manner of woman is this ?”—^was- rising to his lips, 
when the door of his dressing-room was flung open, and in 
stalked a gaunt, hard-featured lemale, introducing a young man 
of gracef;>i figure and deportment, who vainly attempted to pre<^ 
vent the intrusion she was perpetrating. <, 

“ My dear Lord Buckhurst,” cried the now reedy pipe of 
poor, old liO^y Rachel, as sh^’mshed her way towards the gouty 
chair^ “ I would not hear of Captain Mauley leaving Paris with¬ 
out making your acquaintance!”— 

“ Your ladyship does me too much honour,” Mtared the 
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withered man iia the flannel dressing-gowiL-w-** But you must 
perceive my utter inability to receive visitors in my present 
costume and state of health. La Brie 1 reconduisez cette dame” 
The lady, however, would not be shewn out—The lady had 
promised Lord and Lady Mauley, on quitting England, that if 
she met their handsome son Frederick in Paris, she would pre¬ 
sent him to dieir old friend Lord Buckburst; and after many 
vain attempts, the case was now becoming so desperate, that she 
would no longer be dcnie(}.— * 

“ I am going away to-morrow,” she resumed,—“ and shall be 
anxious to give many of your old friends in England an account 
of your health, and of the establishment of whitdi they have 
beam such wonders:—or rather, of whiclT wc all infer such 
wonders, since it induces you to expatriate yourself so 
strangely 1”— 

The valetudinarian seemed resolved to take refuge against 
this voluble attack in silence, like a tortoise within its shell; for 
not a word did he utter in reply.— 

“Your servants told us you were ill?” — continued Lady 
Rachel. “ But what of that ?—At i/onr age, people are pre¬ 
pared for ailment and infirmity.—As to the costume, for which 
you apologizq^ at t/our age one does not expect to see a beau.”— 
Captain Mauley interrupted an apostrophe, under which, from 
grievous starts and wincings, he concluded Lord Buckhurst to 
be suffering more than from twinges of the gout, to express his 
regrets at having disturbed his lordship while suffering from in¬ 
disposition.—He was charged, he said, with a thousand messages 
from his father and mother, who were on a visit t(> their married 
daughter, the present Lady Langley, in the neighbourhood of 
Greyoke.—His father, indeed, was particularly anxious to hear of 
the welfare of his old ttend—“ though I am sorry to say,” ad^d^ 
the young man, with a smile,—“ the duties of the woolsack leave 
him little leisure for the indulgence of such pleasant recollections 
as those he appears to attach to the uamc«of Buckhurst. Yet, 1 
can assure you,” he continued, finding it impossibld* to elicit a 
word of encouragement,—“ that since he has bSbomc a grand¬ 
father, Lord Mauley appears to have grown ten years younger! 
—^While staying with my elder brother Hubert and Lady Louisa 
l^uley, last year, he enjoyed several longways with tlie hounds; 
and on the first day’s pheasant-shooting, was one of four guns 
that bagged a hun^d and ten brace I”— 

But mat Lord Buckhurst slightly elevated his brows and 
shoulders, it might have been supposed that not a pliable of all 
these filial vaukitin^ reached his ears.— 

“ Well, my dear lord,—and what do you think of^this six feet 
two edition of your old friend ?”—cried Lady Rabhel, m^gnant 
at his persevering silence. The Mauleys have got five (ff them, 
—one handsomer than the other;—mily that this one being your 
godson, ought to interest you most!—For my part, 1 am con- 
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vinccd that people gi*ow joung ^ain through their children, as a 
banian-tree derives nevir life from the down-rooting of its branches! 
—All the fathers and mothers among my contemporaries have 
ten years’ advantage over we,—who, like yourself, am but a 
-withered old stick, good only for faggot-wood, which no mortal 
would save from the fire.”— 

Lord Buckhurst, thus apostrophized, could not altogether 
refrain from a dry cough.— 

“ I was lAoking, the day before I left London,” resumed Lady 
Rachel, “ at the old beau window at White’s;—^in which, forty 
years ago, you used to figure; and I promise you that the 
wretched set of withered old faces I saw there, made my flesh 
creep,—^likc the valley of dry bones!—Notliing was left in town 
but the sort of superannuated 3 'ounger brothers one is sure to 
find nailed like birds of prey to the clubs, all the year round, 
because nobody is fool enough to invite to his country-house a 
man whose mind and body arc in the sere and withered leaf; 
and vrho has no gifts of heart to compensate for their decay!”— 

Lei^ Buckhurst actually shivered with suppressed rage at the 
insinuation. But he said not a vrord. 

“ All this you certainly escape by living abroad!” observed 
Lady Rachel. ** Here, nobody cares for anybody, and it is 
therefore less noticed that jnu arc left to wither out in lonely 
desertion the remnant of your days ! To see you so meagre, 
yellow, and peevish, does not surprise those avIio have no recol¬ 
lection df Frederick Howardson! Sir John Honeyfield, when 
he returned to England last year, told us he had met yon under 
repair, at Wiesbaden, or Kissingen, or some other German Fon¬ 
taine dc Joumnee^ and that you reminded him of the old crazy 
houses one used sometimes to see in Lonl Eldon’s time, which 
had been fifty^ years in Chancery, having survived all those whose 
business, it was to brush off the cobwebs. Poor Honeyfield! 
Since then he has died the death of the bon vicant —apoplexy ! 
But at least he enjoyed himself in his time, which is more than 
you appeal* to do f” 

Captain Mahicy, perceiving from a certain hyasna-like expres¬ 
sion m the keen eyes of the sick man, that he was becoming 
ferocious under this rattling fire, gently reminded Lady Rachel 
that her remise was ii^^ waiting. 

** No matter—no matter r cried she. “ My old friend is 
breaking so fast, that I may never see him again. I may as well 
say out my say, therefore, while“I am about it I” 

Lord Buckhurst shivered from head to foot at the mere threat. 

** I must hot omit to tell you,” said she, spcalcing louder and 
louder, in jhe conviction that it was deafness which rendered 
him dpmb,—that poor old Greyoke is^going full gallop to rack 
and ruin. The pictures arc spoiling from the dilapidated state 
of the roof; and the park has been let to such wretched tenants 
that the nettles overtop the timber!—You don’t care, I know.— 
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You will never set eyes on the old place again; and, like most 
men, abhor the very name of your heir-at-law!—But for w'hom, 
then, in Heaven’s name, are you skinnini^ your flints ?—It is well 
known you don’t spend a third of your income; and as no one 
cares a rush for you, and it may therefore be inferred that you 
care not a rush for anybody, wc none of us can forbear wondcr- 
ing.”— 

iwiord Buckhurst now sank back in his chair with so frightful 
an expression of countenance, that Captain Mauley insisted upon 
withdrawing I^ady Rachcl'froin the room; and the true sardonic 
laugh greeted his cars as he conducted her down stairs. 

Before the pet apothecary, who was instantly sent for by La 
Brio, could arrive, his lordship’s piuoxysms were tremendous.— 
The apothecary attributed his patient’s sudden seizure to gout 
thrown into the system;*the valet, to a coUre rcnb'te. The 
invasion of the Goths had, in iiicL driven him to the last ex¬ 
tremity. • * 

The poor sliattered frame of the epicurean was immediately 
exposed without mercy to douches and depiction. But there 
remained no stamina for the struggle; and before Captain Mauley 
cjuitted Paris, he received a hilht de faire posU appropriately edged 
with black, acquainting him that the funeral convoi of Frederick 
Lord Buckhurst would move from the Hotel dc Bourcoursc to 
the Cirnctierc dc Montmartre, the following day, at eleven of the 
clock! It was all up with iCock Robin. As a mark of respect 
to the memory of liis fathet^’s old friend, * Captain Mauley 
accepted the lugubrious invitation; and having passed under the 
costly black draperies appended by the Pompes Funebres to the 
facade of the mansion, was struck by perceiving how vast a pro¬ 
portion of the other hangings and ornaments of that bijou of a 
palace had been removed during the last illness of the proprietor. 
The seals of the juge de paix, it is true, were upon a variety of" 
cabinets and caskets;—^bul all the choice moveables hdd disap¬ 
peared !— , 

Still more to his amazement. Captain Mauley found himself 
the only gentleman mourner at the funeral! jMunsieur Ic Mai> 
qnis de Bretancourt contenting himself with sending in his 
place, the carriage and chasseur of his new Yankee patron.— 

The dentivSt attended in person, having a claim against the 
estate of the deceased,—and La Brie was m the. train, as black as 
Hamlet ip his suit of sables.—But the spectacle was .all the better 
conducted for having only profossional attendants, who were well 
up in their parts, and to whom all came easy. It was, in fact, a 
remarkably pleasant funeral. The refreshments hafided round 
were from Tortoni’s; and as the only living being who cared 
for the deceased in his lifetime—(a poodle presentea by La Brie 
to his wiisherwoman, to whom it instantly attached itself-*-) had 
already found a happier home, there was not a single drawback 
on the hilarity of the enfranchised establishment.— 
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Lord Buckhurst had of course died intestate;—^the operation 
of making a will facing abhorrent to epicurean practice. But 
this tended to render lus death a still further source of gratifica¬ 
tion. A suit arose out of the disputed heirship at law, wfciich 
threw ten thousand pounds or so into the clutch of the lawyers.- 
Gray’s Inn clapped its hands therefore, and Lincoln’s rejoiced 
and was glad.— 

The Barony of Buckhurst is extinct.—So also is the memory 
of its late representative. For a year or two, indeed, whenever 
the wind was easterly, a certain incurable in White’s beau win¬ 
dow, with hair as short and white as thistledown, was heard to 
mumble to another driveller, whose eyes were glassy as a pair of 

S cctacles—do you remember llowardson, who was afterwards 
jrd Something or other (dead, I faney, for one never secs him 
now), how dcuccdly fie used to fuss^when people left the door 
open when the wind was hr the cast ?—Bless my soul!—^liow 
deucedly he did use to fuss !”*-But these component parts of his 
insignificant circle have also crumbled away.— 

Even the headstone erected, by contract, by the Porapes 
Fim^bres, beside his weedy, slovenly grave at Montmartre, having 
no one to superintend its equilibrium, has sunk into the soil, so 
as to render illegible his right honourable name; the alligator 
having, in the secpicl, so thoroughly obtained the best of as 
to have trampled out all trace of his unprofitable footsteps from 
the surface of the earth 1— /C 


STORy OF THE LOST PLEIAD. 


BY CAStnAA TOULniN. 


SnniB on, proud Sisters!—gem the sky, 
But mock not ye my destiny! 

Uiunan I know my heart has grown, 
But never foka shining Crown, 

Would I its human love unlearn, * 
And to my radiance lost return. 

Yc pity me my lowly choice. 

But hear the Starry Bride rejoice! 
Sisters, helievc my Crown is not 
A forfeit high for Love’s^weet lot! 


I Strange, human love demands, they say. 
The sacrifices mortals pay; 

Yet wealth before its altars flung. 

Or for a trophy, proudly hong. 

Within its temple, fortune, fame, 

And myriad hopes the heart could name. 
Grow valueless, until they seem 
Poor as the mem’ry of a dream! 

Sisters, my forfeit Crown is not 
Too high a price for Love’s sweet lot! 


Strange human love! None ever thinks, 
■Wliile the elixir draught she drinks, 

Too high the priceand so no stcun 
Of shame doth like a brand remain. 

If round the heart, beneath Love’s wings 
Gather all holy thoughts and things— 
^Ambition’s tinsel toys arc not 
A forfeit liigh for such a lot! * 

Theu grieve not for my lowly^hoice, 
But hear the Starry Bride rejoice! 
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IN A SERIES OF VERY ^ASULLiH FAPEBS, AUDKESSEO TO THE NICE YOVNG MEN 

OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '‘HANDLEY CROSS: OB, THE SPA HUNT.” 

PART III. 

[The length of the paper, and otir previous arrangements, compelled u? to break 
off in this paper last month, at rather an incunvenient place. For the benefit of 
the reader, wc beg to state that the Ensign-Captain had arrived at Bromley, on his 
way to Iiondon, to consult old Gullington's will, at Doctors' Copimons; and the 
auAor had diverged, to tell another story of what had bbfallen Jonathan Felt, the 
hatter, at Chiselhurst. At Jonathan’s first visit, he found the batcher’s pony tied 
to the gate, which rather discomposed him, by kicking at him.] 

Arrived at Baiscr Cottage gate, Jonathan gave it such a swing as 
kept it chattering to aivl fro, fla he winded the tortuous course of the 
carriage-road, hoping at every turn to see his angel pop out of a holly- 
bush, or perhaps an Irish yew, which grow very luxuriant in those 
parts, for the soil is liglit and gravelly, in consequence (the Bromley 
bai'bor says) of Kentish property being chiefly gavel-kind. The wit 
of that, however, wc don’t understand. Hop, step, and a jump, and 
at the door Jonathan stood! No ringing, no knocking, no nothing of 
that s(*rt; in you go—^hang up your hat—and, how d’ye do? 

On the passage-table lay a confounded lot of parcels, long, brown 
paper, mercer’s-ware sort of goods. On other occasions Jonathan 
would Iiave “ doubted that Amelia would be extravagant,” but tlie 
fineness of tlie day and the fairness of the gipsy’s promised fortune, 
banished care and anxiety from his heart, and >viping the dust from 
his boots on the woolly-brown mat, he threw open the parloui*-door 
like a bridegroom entering his chamber, or a real John Bull English¬ 
man determined for once to be happy. • 

What activity within! A dapper young di'aper was measuring out* 
sarcenets. The table was covei'ed with pieces and patterns, while the 
sideboard exhibited bales of stockings, and parcels of linens, added to 
which three or four band-boxes stood in the* comer. Paper in hand, 
and pencil in mouth, Amelia bent over an armful of satins, while old 
Mother Moneybags kept 'following the young Yarliwand, to see he 
didn’t do her out of the eighth of an ell. Iflary, the maid, looked 
smilingly on; for dearly women love to see the ribbons roll—parti¬ 
cularly the ones. Altogether, it waa a regular busy Baiscr 

Cottage. Baiscr Cottage it was well caUtid; for there had been a deal 
of Baiseriug done tlvcro—more tlian entered into poor Jonathan’s 
philosophy. • 

Now, we really believe—such is the feminine love of triumph and 
display, that if old mother Moneybags had been requested by Paul 
Pry Poole, Hamilton Ileynolds, or any other eminent di'amatis^ to 
select “ a situation” for extinguislmjenlt and flabber- 

gastration, she would have chosen the one in which Jonathan found 
her, surrounded by tlie trophies of victory, and the spoils of conquest! 
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Kllenborough himself could not have devised a greater triumph! 
Found ill the midst of matrimonial preparations! White ribbons for 
ever! 

To be sure, .Tonathan had been a most provoking, uncloseable sort 
of suitor—doubting, diflident, over-cautious soilipf chap, and as the 
old saw says, “ faint heart never won a fair lady.” It isn’t riglit, as 
times go, to be over long in closing. Either take my daughter, or 
leave her; but don’t be constantly teasing her. That was Mrs. Money¬ 
bags’ maxim. In this case, we don’t mean to offer any opinion. 
Motiicr “ Bags” might be right, or Jonathan might be right, or both 
miglit b*e right; all we have to do with isr “ facts.” 

Now, Jonathan had seen wedding preparations before, and though 
(what tlie Binningliam people call) not much more than “ half sharp,” 
he w as wise chough to know them when ho saw them again. Indeed, 
there is a reckless “ fourteen poll-days’” sort of extravagance about 
matrimonial arraugemeifts;—^twenty yards of this, forty yards of that, 
lifty yai'ds of t’other—unlike the usual yard-aiid-thrce-quartcrs’ caution 
of the sex, in ordinaiy, every-day transactions. One would tliink they 
w'crc fitting out the bride for a long raw*—four time.s round the world, 
and a distance—they get so much of everything. Jonathan was 
i-athcr puzzled; for knowing ho had not seut his foreman to make any 
proposition, or even to sound them on the subject, he could not devise 
liow they could possibly so fiu* anticipate his ofier as to bo making 
preparations for carrying it out. lie might, perhaps, have thought it 
rather indelicate; and doubted whcLiier a girl who was so roaily to 
jump at a man, would malic a steady wife or not; but in llii'se sort of 
.oudden suiprises a man iloes not take all the bearings at a glance, ami the 
.appeimancc of things fitting the train of mind in which he had arrived, 
Jonathan tliought the anticipated offer must have been umlersfood, 
and therefore he might jump on to the next step on the otlier side of 
it. Accordingly, the impassioned hatter bounded to the side of his 
dear, and seizing the fau* hand containiiig the pencil, carried it to his 
lip^s with such force and fervour, as to send the pointed pencil up ids 
^ nose! A violent fit of sneezing ensued, which gave the ladies a chance 
of jumping at their conclusions also. 

Now, we believe if there is one thing that a high-spirited, con¬ 
nubially-inclined womau, hates more than auotlier, it is a “ slow 
coach,” and*AmeUa Moneybags Lad certainly had her troubles with 
her hatter. Wkwther what she had done had been all on the square 
or not, is immaterial—a girl is not to be kept hanging on the tenter¬ 
hooks of suspense, like a pair of old trowsers on a slop-shop peg; and 
having hud the chance of “throwing Jonathan over,” as it is classi¬ 
cally called, she had notbepn able to I'csist the temptation any more 
than slic now could the satisfaction of making au exhibition of him, now 
that he bowed submissively to be]|j yoke. Accordingly, she let biiu 
sneeze and splutter all over her fair hand, and vciy fair and white it 
was, w'ith tl^ most elegant little taper fingers, and delicately fonned 
n^s, and then blurt out something about love, and putting his pHvate 
inuk upon h§r, just as if she were a consignment of hats, and how 
eternalj^ he obbged to her for anticipating his “ invoice,” and 
how ^n.ceroly he hoped the nap of their happiness might never be 
nifiied. To be sure, it was rather too bad, considering all the people 
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that were present; but women don’t alwaj's know when they’ve had 
enough of a thing, and having suffered rather severely in the victual¬ 
ling dcpiU'tment from the effect of Jonathan’s over-eautious procrasti¬ 
nation, they thought they might as well bite him pretty smai’tly at 
parting. However,’there’s an end of all tiffings—offei's included; and 
having let Jonathan run himself out of wind, (no dilhcult matter for a 
pursy, free-living Imtter,) Mrs. Moneybags most maliciously beckoned 
him into the next room, and introduced him to a little po%y, porcu¬ 
pine-headed, harvest-moon-fsiced man, squatted in an ariu-chaii', suck¬ 
ing the contents of the “ Morning Advertiser”—^iiitroduced him, we 
say, as her son-in-law elect? Nay, more; she closed the door, and 
left tliem together, like the two Kilkenny cats, to cat each other up at 
tlieir leisure. ^ 

.ronathan stared like one possessed; at last it sudden recollection 
came to his assistance. It was Belasco Hrowii, tiie builder, whom he 
had often seen on the box of Bromley Bob’s “ pair ’oss coach,” going 
up as he was coining down; and whom Bob, Avith the loquacity of the 
brotherhood, liad frequently jerked his elbow at, and pointed out as 
“ the gciininan wot was a courtin’ of a girl down at Chisclburst,” and 
poor dednded Jonathan had even felt a sort of interest in the buflex’, 
on the “ fellow-feeling making us wondrous kind” pi'inciple. Poor 
deliidc'd troiiathan, we say! He never laid “ that” and “ that” together 
so quick bcfoi'e; but having spliced the ideas be very soon determined 
Avhat to do. And reader, wliat do you think it Avas? Stick Belasco 
in the gizzard? Stuff the paper down his throat? Slugs in a saAV- 
pit? Pistols and coffee for tAvo? Oh, no! That lie’d go home and cry! 
Magnanimous Jonathan! One Avithcring glance he cast at little baron- 
faced Bcdiisco, and then bolted towards the door; but, oh, perfidious 
Avoman-kmd, Mrs. Moneybags bad loclccd it! And Avorso still, Amelia 
Avus on lier knees outside, looking through the key-hole! fVhisk 
Jonathan flcAV round tlic little room like an exasperated lion in his 
den, and the day being hot, and the AviiidoAV up, out lie Avent like a 
shot, leaving his hat behind him. ■ 

Well, but Avc fancy we hear some supercilious, lip-curling reader 
exclaim, “ Where’s the point of your story? "VVliat’s all this to do 
with fortune-hunting? A hatter leaving his tile behind him is nothing 
extraordinary; if he. couldn’t afford it, we wonder Avho could!” 

IlcHdcx', Ave didn’t promise you any ^Kpoint" but it has ofte iiotAvith- 
standing; though, but for your timely inquiry, wc I561ieve Ave should 
liavo foigotten to give it. This is it; and Avhen you’ve read it, Ave 
shall be particularly obliged if you Avill accommodate us with a laugh. 

Jonathon rushed doAvn the avenue, and fastened to the gate-post 
stood that 'dentical black pony that he had seeif on his first visit. The 
biitehor was there, too; and seeing Jonathon’s huny, concluded he 
was after the nag, and greeted himav'th, “ Welly sir, d'yw mean to 
have her now ?” Please laugh! 

But, Lord bless us! here have we been keeping Mr.*Stockdale’s 
coach, and Ensi^-Captiun Arthur O’Brian O’Blatlierington, Availing 
at the door of the Red Lion at Bromley, Avhile avc havf been running 
up to shew the reader the scene of Jonathan Felt’s misfortqpcs at 
Chisclhurst. A tale within a tale, like a child’s nest of boxes,, or one 

of our friend B-’s stories, parenthesis within parenthesis. 

“ All right behind!” “ Sit tight!” and away we go. 

VOL. IV. I. L • 
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Tlifi "oliIiMi laburnum flowers bad set the Ensign-Captain into the 
speeulativc train of mind that the sight of the kicking pony set 
Jonathan Felt, while the aj)proximatiou of our hero to Chiselhurst set 
us ofl' into that long pie^jp of riot of a story from which wo have 
iust returned, stern downwards, and all in the skulks. For shame 
“Kambler,” for shame; where have you been? To him!—^get to 
him! Now wc are on the scent again. 

As evening's cool came on, the Ensign-Captain wrapped his “ mar¬ 
tial cloak around him,” and disdaining dl encouragement to the locjua- 
cious Jehu Stockdale, he gave Iximself np,to delicious dreams of blissful 
aud instantaneous wealth;'not that he was angry or snappish with 
Stockdale, but he preferred the joyous musings and ruminations of 
his own mind—the ready structure of ethereal castles, to the usual 
routine of rosid slang, at th(j c.Kpense,of sherry and soda water, or 
“ cold without.” Now Jbr London! Ride, sir—ride! London—dear 
delightful London! Noble, independent place! ITow joyous is every 
avenue «>f approach to your ovcigrown monstro.sity—how the tide of 
population begins to swell, and roll, and ebb, and flow, as, entering on 
your Avater-besprinkled road, the rush of her outpourings meet the 
arrjver. 

Arrived at the then coach-crowded, but, alas! now deserted hostelry, 
the “ Belle Sanvage,” on Ludgate 1 lill, tlie Ensign-Captain took a 
light cotlec-room supper, and rcpair<;d to early rest in one of its yard- 
encircling corridors. A barrack is not the quic'test place in the 
world, least of all, wo. believe, that from which our hero had cofiie; 
but barracks were like the stillness of the tomb compared to the uoi.se 
and racket of on old town-coaching inn. Blessed bug-biting old 
places! it was quite a misnomer lalking about a “night’s rest” at one 
of tliom. A night’s “ scratch” would be more like the thing. Not 
that we mean to insinuate that the “ Belle Sauvage” has anything of 
that sort. However, the Ensign-Captain didn't care a cojipor for all 
the horns and horses’ hoofs that sounded Irom daybreak in the bu.sy 
space below; no, nor for all the knocks and inquiries of boots as to 
whether he was tlie “ geiiiinan ” for the Tpswi«;h heavy or the Fal- 
muutli light, or if he wasn’t “ goiii’ ” to Eilinbro’, or hadn’t booked 
a ])lace throughout for Bath. Ihs didn’t even d—n him; but at the 
delivery of each negati'^c, tui'iied in his little cot, and hugged himself 
with the itfea of lofty four-post beds, with damask hangings, marble 
wash-hand stands) with China jugs, and Windsor, or Castile soap,— 
we even believe the luxurious dog thought of a swing mirror, but 
this we trust was for the Mfssis. 

* 0 ^ * -» * 

As St. Paul’.s deep-toned clock struck the hour of nine*, tlie Ensign- 
Captain was contemplating his per^in in the large plate glass windows 
of the noble shops on Ludgate Hill; and ere the last thrill had spent 
itself on tht*morniiig air, the gallant youth was at the archway leading 
to Doctors’ Commons. And here let us exhort all “Slice young men ’’ 
to emulate tHe Captain’s earliuess. It is a good thing, cspe<'ially at 
Doctow’ Commons, where the clerks look*upon nice young men as 
“ interlopers” interfering with tlieir friends, the “ six and eightpcnce 
worths,” and would rather throw them over tlian assist them. The 
novice’s awkwardness bothers them when they’re busy, whereas a 
little polite )>aluver will even gain assistance in the morning. 
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Och, by the powers! Ensign-Captaui Arthur O’Brian O’Blather- 
ington knew this, and it would ill become a genuine descendtuit of one 
of the rale ould kings of Ireland to be wanting in politeness., Accord- 
having threaded his way down Dcan’s-court, across Great 
Carter-lane, and down Bell Yard, until “ Pukrogativjr Will- 
ofvick” nearly stared him out of couiiteiuincc above a door in Great 
Knight Rider-street, ho addressed hinisclf in the blandest manner to 
a young gentleman, in a green cut-away coat and arm-slecves, inti¬ 
mating Ids behest, and in a very short space of time, a volume of wills 
was laid upon the desk, with the very one he wanted copied the last 
upon its parchment pages, ft was just proved, and scarce a thumb- 
mark soiled its whitened fairness. 

How the Ensign-Captain’s heart heat as he reeogiysed the now 
well-known name of Simon Gullington! Thus Ifb read:— 

“ 7’his is the last will and testament of me, Simon G ullington, of 
Camel ford, in the county of Cornwall, Esquire, one of Ids majesty’s 
justictis of the peace, and a deputy-lieutenant of the said county.” 

“ Wliat u I’espectablo jontleman!” exclaimed the Ensign-Captain 
when Jic had got so far. 

Then he proeeetled, and read all about Shmni’s sound and disposing 
mind, but rayther wcjik body, and the magnilleent bequest of two 
thousand a-yoar to his dear wife Rebecca. 

“ Och, by the powers! but that’ll ent a hole in the fortune, 1 fear!” 
exclaimed our hero as he read it, and all about his real and personal 
estate, and tin mines, with cross-remainders, wldch the Ensign-Captain 
looked upon* as a sort of testamentary liandicap to bring all the 
daughters to equal weights. Then when he came to the codicil, and 
found the old girl had cut her stick, how delighted he was. He almost 
shouted with joy at the discovery; and Im thought he could never 
sufficiently commend Simon Gullington’s prurience in leaving his 
liousekcepcr live hundi’cd a-year instead of marrying her and very 
likely giving her two thousand. Och, by the powers! it was almost 
too much for him! Sure, he’d been a most respectable ould jontlcmaM, 
fit to associate with a rale descendant of the ouffi kings of Ireland. 
What u monument he’d put up to his memory! Then his considera¬ 
tion for his servants. Och, it was beautiful! Butlei', footman, groom, 
coaclunan, gai’deuer, and keeper—what English “ keepers,” Irish 
“ sportsmen” call. What would Barber Beaumont, or Afr. Morgan, 
the actuary, estimate the ould jontleman’s means at?**Surcly not le^s 
than six thousand a-year! Call it four^ for wifety—one a-pioce for 
the daughters. Tin mines too—a money pit, in fact! The devil 
take tile cross-remainders! He didn’t care for them. Most likely that 
most ri'sjvctable footman Wiis the very jontlSman in enjoyment of 
his departed fatlier-in-laur’s benevolence! And maybe, that was tlie 
very ■<ame butler too. Bless his oia *t:rful eoiuitenance! He looked 
like a decanter-caiTier—^nice nit^e fellow. “ Sherry or Madeira, sir?” 
“ Cfiampagne, if you please!” • 

Never Ji§d Eniign-Captaiu Arthur O’Brian O’Blatherington made 
so satisfactory a search before. The will carried monetjir^f conclusions 
so strong on the face of it, that he hadn’t recour'^c to his thuudi-nails 
or letter-backs to carry away any of the lumps of information it 
contained—a practice familiar to all searchers, and adopted for the 
purpose of d6iVauding the clerks of their copy-money. The two thou- 

L L 2 • 
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8and a-year to his dear wife Kcbecca, the subsequent liberal provision 
for his housekeeper, with the introduction of sucli a variety of servants, 
and tlie mention of real and personal estate, and tin mines together, 
with the powdered footman and fat butler at Tunbridge AVells, all 
formed so delightful a realization in the Ensign-Captain’s brain of 
money pots without end, that he strode out of Doctors’ Commons, and 
walked down Ludgate Hill a perfect exemplification of happiness. 
Ocli, by the powers! but he was happy—he was joyous! IJy the 
great gun of Athlone, what a uhmicc it was! Make himself and three 
friends, and no chance of cross-remainders! Twice four’s eight— 
what a party they’d have. AVho shouhf they be? Let’s sec. There 
was dear old Lieutenant O’Keefe, thirty years in the service, with 
divil a rap btif his pay and a Waterloo medal; sure he should be one. 
Mr. and JMis. O’KVefe.—Dear old broth of a boy! Wouldn’t he 
make a man of him. And jolly Bai'uey Brallaghan! 

“ Don’t say nay, canny Jndy Flannaghan, 

Only say, that yoa love Harney Jlrallaghan 

and little Billy O’Leary, Och! sure, Billy O’Leary should he served 
—merry little Billy O’Leary, and Arthur O’Brady, ami Harry O’Grsidy. 
Och, by the powers! but he’d got over many. Never jnind, they 
should draw lots, and the fortunate holder should give the loser a 
thousand pounds—say a thousand—or a share in a tin mine—^both 
perhaps. 

AVell, the upshot of it was, that returning to Chatliayi hy one of 
those ampliihious amalgamations of English coaches and Eroiich 
diligences—a double-botlied vehicle with fat ami heavy horses, which 
travelled at a most iiiieomPortable pace for a man in our hero’s hurried 
state of mind—he singled ont three meritorious brother officers, all of 
the Emerald Isle (Ood bless ’em!), to whom he appro[)riatcd the three 
pcony-fuced Miss (4ullingtons. “Quick" being the word, they soon 
had their best traps pa(!keil up, and sunset that day saw them entering 
T^inbridge Wells in a yellow barouche with four piping posters. No 
time was lost, and litey were marching in double fibs upon the common 
by edeven o’clock the next morning. Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian 
O’Blatherington arm-iq-arm with Miss SerephiiiH, Lieutenant (now 
Major) O’Keefe and Miss Susannah, Barney Brallaghan and Miss 
Henrietta, an(U,Billy O’Leary' with Miss Louisa. Sure the girls 
thought a miracle had been wrought in their Ihvour. Sweethearts 
a-picee all iu a shower. 

• 

“ News, girlfc news? I've got great news to tell— 

A wagon-load bf sweethearts ai‘e come to town to sell.” 

But our dear fair friends, whose i^leas in these matters travel much 
quicker than onr pen can do, will have jumped to the conclusion, that 
a qnndripar^te alliance, ns Lord Ashburton would say, took place, and 
our dear male pupils wc well know will be anxious dio bear how the 
tin mines tinned out. AVcll, the devil and all b«i iu it, it tlioso tin 
mincs^weren’t fhe ruin of the whole tiling.*^ 

Old Simon Grullington— GuNington he wa.s well called, for he wa.s 
as big a flat as ever wa.s foaled—not content with the manor or lord- 
ship or reputed manor or lordship of “ Wiugaway Tower,” in the 
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said county of Cornwall, and the noble well-timbered estate of “ Ligbt- 
come-light-go,” near Norton Fitnvarren, in the county of Somereot, 
with the perpetual advowson of “ Tie-him-up-tight,” in tlie county of 
York, bringing him in a clear net rental of six thousand a-year, must 
needs try his luck in a tin mine. Now, anybody who knows anything 
about mines, gold mines, lead mines, tin mines, coal mines, or any 
jBort of mines, knows that, of all rav^enous, consuming, insatiable 
maws, tlicre is nothing to equal the appetite of a mine. The mint 
itself would l)ardly appcosci the cravings of a biul one. Old Gulling- 
ton’s was the worst of the hati. It would make our arms ache to copy 
' the outlay and expense he wiis at. The boring and sinking the steam- 
engines, with their enormous jnston-rods and cylinders, the pumps, 
the boilers, and balance-bobs, the steam-whims, tuid stamping-engines, 
with the sumpmens and changing-houses, smiths’ and carpenters’ 
shops, counting-store, captains, engineers, sampling, coasting, tin- 
dressers, assay-oifices, powder-magazines, covci'cd sawpits, smitli’s 
shop, with convenience for fifty forges, twenty large machine-turning 
lathes, tmd cottages fur fifteen hundi-cd workmen, all built on the 
“ grand Gullingtou consol and aggrandizement mines ” as he called 
them. Suffice it to say, tliat the manor or lordships, or reputed 
manors or lordships of “ Wingaway Tower,” witli the noble estate of 
“ Light-come-liglit-go,” and the perpetual advowson of “ Tie-him-up- 
tight,” were soon thrust underground, and that between the time of 
making his will and [irovidiug for his said dear wife Itebcccn, he 
liad got rid of five-sixtlis of his property; and his sound and disposing 
mind being. seriously affected by the unfortunate turn his affairs hod 
taken, it followed the example of his ra^ther declining body, and 
Simon Gullingtou soon followed his money underground. 

^ The executors, as usual, walked in, and finding the affairs in a 
glorious state of confusion, washed their hai^ls of them witli all con¬ 
venient speed, by selling the whole alfau', stones and all, consisting of 
huge quantities of iron, boiler, and kibble plates, hilts, leather, tallow, 
grease, old copper, and lead, old brass, 20,000 f|thoms of wood ahd 
iron, tramroads, dcbentui-e, dnd other timber, coals, rope, stuffing- ' 
boxes, and glands, and the Lord knows what! which, after deducting 
the funeral, testamentary, and executors’ expenses, left about a thou¬ 
sand a-year, five hundred of which was bespoke for the Ijousekeeper, 
and a dirty five hundred was all that t»^as left for thjg^four Miss Gull- 
Ingtons and their four devoted husbands! 


Note. 

Scene —The autlior pacing up and down bis den rubbflig his hands with glee at 
having finished the article, and considering how he shall spend the 1(W. he’s 
to have for writing it. ^ 

Enter Peintee’s Heviu Please, sir, Mr. Ainsworth says he doesn’t think the 
story all square, because the ladies were living in a fine house, with weraudahs and 
a butler, and powdered Johnny, and he doesn’t think it could bf done for the 
money. • 

Autiiok. My compliments to Mr. Ainsworth, and tell him the ladies were living 
in the back of the house, and*'the servants belonged to the l^ger in fir^t-^-and 
here, tell Mr. Ainsworth the reason the old boy didn't marry his housekee^ was, 
that he found his offiiirs were rayther declining, and he thought it was time to be 
prudent. 

Pbintee's Devie. (finde") Ob, myi that’s just Why he should, and then he^d 
have got her for nothing. • 
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r HE THREE INDIANS. 

(Prom the Ueruum o/Xicotaut’T.ntau.)* 

BY JOB}( OXENYOBD. 

Now in stom great Heav’o its anger speaks. 

Now to shivers pant trees it breaks, 

Niagara’s! voice its thunders drown. 

Scourges bright of tlamc- its lightnings flash,— 

Sconrges, that the foaming waters lash, 

^ Till, with swelling rage, they hurry down. 

Yonder Indians, standing on the shore. 

Watch the billows as they wildly roar,— 

Listen to the wood's dull dying noise. 

One is aged, and his hair is white. 

Yet, above his years, he standa upright 
Those two others are his gallant boys. 

On his sons now looks the aged sire; 

Darker than the clouds that glance of ire. 

Though the sky they blacken as they roll. 

And his eyes, a wilder lightning dart 
Than the storm, where cloudy masses part. 

Thus he speaks from his indignant soul 

“ Curse the Whites—each vestige of their name! 

Curse the waves, on which the traitors came; 

When, like beggars, first our land they sought 1 
Gales that nrged their ships, I curse ye all I 
On the rocks a thousand curses fall, 

That thcyfdid not shatter them to nought. 

" Hither now their vessels daily come, 

Ev’ry we strikes wounds into our home, 

Poison'd arrows, o’er the sea they fly. 

Hy the robber-troop of all bereft— 

No, not all; our deadly hate is left— 

Haste, mj children—haste, and let us die." 

Th^ he speaks; and now their boat they free 
Fnnn its fast’nings to the willow-tree •, 

Now they press upon the current strung. 

Now resign’d, their oars afar tihey cast; 

Father, sons—block’d in embraces fast— 

All begig to sing their dying song. 

Loud and lasting is the thunder’s crash— 

O’er the boat of death tlv* lightnings flash— 

Sea-mews wild, with joy, around are whirl’d; 

But no terrors can these men appal. 

Singing sUll they shoot into the Fall— 

Down the cataract they now are hurl’d I 

* Tbosa who know anythins: of modem German poetry, need not he iaformed that this ia only 
an aasonii^d name of Count Streldenao, one of the greateat lyrical wtlteia of the day.—JT. O. 
t lienan pronounces the word “ Niagirs” with the penultimate long; and aa this Is the more 

S lcaalDg pronunciation, and moreover, that actually in use among' the Indiana, I have adopted 
y though perfectly aware that the English osuaUy lay the accent on the second syllable.—i. O. 
t Almost literal: '* Aufrecht Olierragend seine jolire.*'—J, O. 
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THE TREASURE-FINDERS. 

BY B. B. PITMAN. 

PAET I. 

It is a well known fact that for many*years subsequent to the disastrous 
epoch of the French revolution, treasure of different kinds, both in 
money and jewels, was from time to time found buried in the earth in 
various parts of the country.* The nobles and other persons of dis¬ 
tinction who adhered by habit and principle to the fallen fortunes of tlic 
Bourbons, were glad to escape with their lives from the convulsions that 
shook France to its centre. To protect their property in such a state 
of things was of course impossible, and they were too happy if they 
could avoid by instant flight the premature and violent deaths of many 
of their friends. Hence it followed, as a matter of necessity, that they 
were compelled to hide away, their effects by any metliod that most 
readily pres(;nted itself: to bury it seems to have been the means 
usually adopted. Numbers of these unfortunate persons died in foreign 
exile, as much from privation as from broken hearts ; some after a 
lapse of years returned to their native country, but only to find the 
home of their ancestors despoiled, or perhaps in ruins, their hidden 
treasure withdrawn from its concealment by some lucky discoverer, and 
the remnant of their family scattered and dead, or else (oh, most hard 
of all to bear!) joined to the ranks of the usui'per. In some very few 
cases the real owners of the property succeeded at length in recovering 
it, but these instances were of such rare occtfcrence as to be merely the 
exceptions to a rule which the sad events of that period too well 
established. The following incident, as connected witli these facts, is 
authenticated in the district where it liappeAcd, and still lives in the 
remembrance of many of the inhabitants. 

About tlic year 1818, three men of tlic small town of Lamballc, in 
the department of He ct Yilaine, had occasion to travel on matters, 
relating to their business to Le Faouet, in tlie department of Morbihan, 
Lower Brittany. The journey was a long one and the road in many 
places wild enough, more especially as they neared the forests with 
which tlmt territory aboimds; but t(^is did not prevent them firom 
undertaking it on foot, with the assistance of now afltd then a cast in 
some wagon or cart that might happen to be passing. They were by 
no means well supplied with fundb, but with bread, onions, and cider, 
and a pipe in their mouths (that never-failing resource of a fVenchman), 
they con}.idered themselves tolerably provided^for. 

A light heart and a contented spirit ore after all the best auxiliaries, 
and these two out of our three trascUers eminently possessed: the third 
wore a more clouded expression of brow, seeming indifferent to the 
careless chat and noisy laugh of his companions, and yet £rom his years 
he should have 4>een the liveliest of the trio, for youth’s soft down wai^ 
still upon his check—in fact he could not have numbe^od more than 
nineteen or twenty year#; but idthough the age of* Pierre^ Arnaut 
was the period of the sunshine of the heart,” yet there appeared to be 
a weight upon that of the young man which neither the excitement of 
exercise nor the cheerful society of his uncle Jacques and his bomrado 
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Jean Du|m»s, had power to lighten. Left on orphan in early childhood, 
Pierre had been brought up entii'ely by his uncle, for whom he con¬ 
sequently felt the afTcution of a son, and had by him been taught his 
own trade, that of a watchnuiker. Dependent as ho w'os upon his 
relative for support, until by industry he should be enabled to set up in 
business for himself, he had yet had the imprudence to form an attach¬ 
ment to a young woman of his native town, the daughter of an opulent 
former, who fully returned his'passion; but the father refused his 
consent to a match where the bridegi’oum would have nothing to bring 
to the common stock but an unblcmislied character and a warm ailuction 
fur Louise. The elder Arnaut, whose o^n means were small, was not 
desirous that his nephew should establish himself in life before he bad 
some more certain prospects of^ubsistcnce; but, however, heremcmbei’cd 
the time when* he himself was young, and could scarcely blame jm im¬ 
prudence which his own wann temperament would have reiidei'ed him 
very likely to fall into bnder similar circumstances. Besides, Louise 
Gamier was handsome, and though but eighteen, was accounted the 
best spinner and dairy-woman for miles.rouiid, and had acquii'cd habits 
of steadiness and good management far beyond her years, in consequence 
oi’ long superintendence of a large family of young brotlicrs and sisters, 
having lost her mother during childhood. 

An engagement between the young people was secretly formed, which 
had idready existed above twelvemonths, but without, as it appeared, 
much likelihood of its terminating according to their wishes. The 
father of Ixniise, a careful, prudent man, and fond of money, continued 
inexorable; and Pierre Arnaut worked on, feeding upon love and ex¬ 
pectation, though gi»dually the “ sickness of hope deferred” began to 
I'ob his cheek of its ruddjthue, and his spirits of their elasticity. 

Tilings were in this state, wlicn the elder Arnaut received a letteiL 
fi'om a friend at Lc Faouet, informing him that he had entered into ^ 
contract for a supply of fratches, among other articles, for exportation 
to the colonies; and knowing his old acipiaintaucc to be skilful in his 
calling, he thought it Would he doing him a good turn to give him 
, the ofliu' of making some, desiring him at the same time, if the propo¬ 
sition WHS likely to suit, to repair to Lc Faouet, in order to make final 
arrangements, and to bring with him a few specimens of his craft. 
Aniaut not being, as we have said, particularly well to do in the world, 
and considering tliat if tliis ei^ployment should prove lucrative, he 
would have it in his power to assist his nephew, lost no time in making 
preparations for his journey, taking Pierre wiA him, and leaving his 
little shop in charge of his wife. It hapi>ened that a neighbour, Jean 
Dupas, had also occasion to travel into Morbihan; and thus the tliree, 
profiting by the oppon.iinjty of each other’s society on the road, 
departed m company. 

Several days passed without anything material occurring. They 
went principally on foot for the sake of economy, the two elder be¬ 
guiling the v%py by conversation, and occasionally rallying their young 
companion on his melancholy. They hod arrived witlif n six leagues of 
their destination, and were passing the outskirts of a forest, when 
Dupas,^to whoifl the country was well known, proposed that they 
should proceed by a path cut in the wood, rather than continue the 
high roa^ as being a saving of more than half a league. To this the 
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others assented, and taming into the fordt, followed their comrade's 
guidance. After walking some time, they resolved to sit down and 
partake of their frugal repast upon the trunks of some felled trees, 
which offered a tolerable convenience for the purpose. Near to this 
place the path they were iij was crossed by .'mother; and at the junction 
of the two, according to the custom of Catholic nations, a wooden 
crucifix had been in times past erected: but, from the effects of time 
and the weather, the Avood had decayed, and the crucifix, broken off at 
its pedestal, Avaslying on the ground. Our travellers, though not possess¬ 
ing any extraordinaiy share of religious fervour, harl yet the usual 
lioman-cathoUc reverence fof the Cross, to which they felt they should 
be shewing an heretical disrespect by leaving it in its present prostrate 
condition. As soon, therefore, as their simple meal was concluded, 
they set to tvork to prop it on its original resting-place;* this, however, 
Avas found to be impossible, on account of the decayed state of the 
pedestal, which gave way Avheii the slightest whight was placed upon it. 
CJnAvilling to relinquish their laudable object, they consulted how they 
might best restore this, the great emblem of their faitli, to its proper 
position, 'they at last bethought them of digging a hole close by the 
side of the pedestal, so as firmly to insert the loAver part of the cross in 
the ground: tluiy had, of course, no tools adapted to such a purpose, 
but ingenuity cftects wonders; after u little scjirch, they found some 
pieces of slate (of whicli there were quarries in the neighbourhood), 
and these were sufficiently sharp to cut into the cartli, and scoop it out 
without much difficidty. They liad continued their employment for 
some minutes Avheii Pierre, who, from his youtli and strengtli was 
making greater cflurts than his friends, struck his slate against some 
hard substance. Im^ining it to be a stone, he was about to endca- 
•' vour to i*emove it with his hand; but the elder Arnaut, whose natural 
ssrgacity had been (juickened by the experience of a long life, stopped 
him with the remark that he thought the siAistancc, whatever it was, 
emitted a strange holloAv sound. As he spoke, Jact^ucs again struck, 
it a harder blow, and then they all became aware that an unusual npise 
proceeded from it. Urged by curiosity, the travellers hastened to, 
loosen the earth in Avhich it was imbedded, and to raise it from the 
hole; but the weight was so great, they Avere several times obUged to 
pause in their exertions in order to recover breath. 

They at length succeeded in lifting up and exposing the light of 
day a wooden case, having the appearance of a smaK writing-desk, but 
black with dirt and time, and of an excessive Aveight. With many 
exclamations of wonder, the men hastily endeavoured to open it, and 
the hinges were so decayed, that by using a pocket-knife as a lover, 
they were after a few efforts enabled to raise Ihe lid. If their surprise 
at finding the box was great, it was I'edoubled at sight of the contents. 
Many thousand francs, with s%A -3ral louis, and some articles of 
jewellery, presented themselves to the delighted gaze of the finders. 
Tlie case had evidently been packed in haste, for somg of the jewels 
Averc carelesslyVrapped in paper, which now dropped into pieces from 
decay, and others, apparently equally valuable, were not ^veloped at all. 

A considerable time wfts spent in admiring the tl'casiu'e ^ntuned 
in the casket, and in congratulating themselves and eacli otbei^dn the 
fortunate discovery they had made; they then proceeded to count 
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their nuAviy-ac<iuirotl riclfes, and found tliey araoiintcd to a sum 
exceeding ten tiiousand francs, exclusive of the jcwelJoiy. 11 was agreed 
among the men t«* divide their booty into tliree equal shares ns soon as 
they slimild arrive at their destination, and to keep secret from every¬ 
body the piece <if luck that had behdlen them; for however good 
Catholics they n>ight Jiavc shewn tlicnnselves as regarded the arrange- 
nu nt of the <;riicifix, they yet had not sufRcicnt of the vital spirit of 
Toligitm to follow the rc«iuisitiou of their church in dislribnting the 
money thus found among the poor. 

They presently continued tlieir journey, taking it by turns to carry 
the box. Evening, however, surprised tlunu before tliey had ao- 
coiuplished tlie distance they intended, in consequence of the long 
delay' in the forest, and tliey \Acrc yet far from Lc Faoiiet. I’here 
was a village /)f .some importance within a league of the place Avherc 
they Avere; but after a short consnllaHon, it av'i? agreed to take 
possession (or tlie niglit of an old decayed coAvliouse, or shod, tliat 
stood in a corner of a field by the road-side, rather thari sci'k for 
rpiurtcrs in tlie village; for like all persons conscious of having a 
secret to conceal, they dreaded lest the eye I'f curiosity shonlAl pierci* 
tlicir my'stciy, even Though a little precaution would make such clis- 
coA\-iy extremely nnlikoly'. 'L'ho travellers possessed the mab.Tiiils for 
striking a light for llicir huitcni; and on exmniiiiug the hut, it was 
found to bo sufliciinilly commodious for atfoi'diug a night's lodging to 
men Avhom previous habits had rendcvid indilfcrcnt to luxurious 
accommodation, lint their Avalh t of proxisious was empty, and liow 
to obtain a supply for siijipoi- became the next question. J.t was tiiially 
deterrniin d to draw lots, for one of the pai'ly to go to the village 
botbre nicntioiicd to purchase fh(> ncccssiuy articles for a repast more 
substantial than usual, by way'oC cclchrafing their good fortune. The’ 
lot fc’li upon Jean Oiipas, Avho, taking Avith. liim the r-eqnisitc .sum, 
commenced his A\alk at af round jiace. 


KUSLANl) CllAFEr,, VALE OF IIL'SLAND. 

t 

* T.y MI-^S SKET.rON. 

> 

Thebt; is a little chapel on a hill. 

The mountain breezes sing around the shrine, 

The wild wind sweeps the narrow aisle at will, 
Through latHced panes at will the suubeaius shine. 
No shrouding curtain sheds a solemn gloom— 

No glowing pane is rich with varied, dyes ; 

O’er noble rest is rear’d no marble tomb. 

Where dost with kindred dust in slumber lies. 

Ob, little wayside chapel! rude and lone 
Thou art; yet made most glorious by the might 
Of faith! Avbose power can raise tht! meanest stone 
Into an altar of celestial light, 

Making tliis humble chapel on the hill 
A temple God himself will not disdain to fill. 
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KDITKD *UV UEOlMiK UAVMONIJ. 

WITU AN UXDSTBATION ON 8TEKL, BT GliOBOK CIUriKSHANK.* 

I 

Stukelff. “ ril make a widow of you.”—T he GAUEbTEB. 

XXVITI. 

Km.iston insiy now bp con&idered to Inive attained that culmination o*’ 
public favoui-, which tiie conligiiration of tho stars had predicteti, at 
liis birth, 'flift year l.S()9 had advanced Napolcdu and the Comedian 
to the asecjuhijit of their ll-'af/rnrn and Drury wc.re inter¬ 

woven! The forms of (lie tw'o aclor.^ stood on? in bold relief from the 
erowdetl cau\ass of events, and either felt he had no lougi^r a rival, 
except in tlie contemplation of each other. Destiny soenujd cnainourcd 
of the parallel; wilder and mon* hazai'clous tvere their jn-ojects yet to 
come, but success liad attained its zenith, and though nioie fiery in 
progress, tho day \v:i.s still wasting, and the moments nnmbeied. 

It may hi; wadi suspected by theses whos»‘ tastes have led them to a 
close ae<piaintauee with what is called “ life,” that Kllistou, by nature 
well-favoured, skilled in ihtj an of pleasing, with passions, whieli like 
wine, are termed ■* generous,” and with the attraction of a sparkling 
notoriety, tyas oj)en to some id’ those perils so inseparable from a stale 
of polite community. 

Under the gaudy guise of '■‘honm JoHmu-,'’* the Siren conends her 
suiiky trcsses—youlJi, blood, imagination, vajuty, and “ money in the 
purse, ’ are alike criually assailed, ami when we recollect how vulner¬ 
able was oiir hero, (if be may be still j)criAitted to retain the tith*,) 
collectively and severally in these particulars, it will be as little 
doubted w'liat was tho is,>uc oi’ the < onllict, , 

Elliston, who was really fond of his wife, and when in her conij)any» 
preferred her to any other woman on earth, might have been startleil, 
perhaps, at hearing he was not a good husband. Constantly in the 
liabit of listening to his own praises, and‘never subject to dhvet 
roprojwhcs, he amused his eonseienei.', with a jonvenieAt credulity, 
whilst he indulgtal his inclinations wdth the more Substantial fare of 
their hearty gratification. That alFeetioji which ho really possessed, 
was but an involuntary virtue, which ho never dreamt of protecting 
by either fortitude or restraint, and so long as ho cajoled himself that, 
when paJjed by the traffic of unrighteous pletlsure, he returned to his 
own home with tlu^ chastened feeling of its intrinsic repose, and*made 
confession of the same, he had •? ewii the best proof of domestic 
obligations, and given the best redemption of his coTijugal pledge. 

The ingenious Mr. Tom Jones has said, speaking of domestic infideli¬ 
ties, “ How littlfi does a wife suspect the small share which such au 
affair has with the heart !”^ but surely wc need not trmihle our readers 
with the rcliitatioji of .so fatuous a .sentimcnl. The oiferin^g of tlie 

• 

* Tt will be observed the present illustration has reference to the Sfpteni>>er 
Number of these papers. 
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heart is surdy tainted bf n dereliction of duty; and it is but the 
tenaeity of nature a little? outliving the corruption of the will. 

The fact is, Elliston hod now Income a thorough man of pleasure. 
Lejett, h vtn, et hs femmes either occupied him in turns, or not un- 
frciiucntly made one common cause. Hi# own vainglorious resolu¬ 
tions—tlie exhortations of his uncle and that memorable passage of 
Dr. .Tohnson, which his dying relative had put into his bands, and 
which, out of I'espect to both, our graceless subject had transcribed 
from Cambridge, to his wife, were dl equally forgotten, were lost at 
play, were buried in the bowl, or more basely dishonoured in the 
blandishments of his mistresses. Ho hadlittlc reflection but what arose 
from the wretched chagrin of the hazard table; and to satiety alone 
was owing any temporary show of decorum. 

It is not to be supposed that from the watchful alarms of a devoted 
wife, or from the quick apprehensions of an intelligent woman, these 
were things which could hope for any concealment. Mrs. Elliston 
felt themli^cnly, but met them wisely; she well knew if the strongest 
tie were broken, little could be expected from inferior restraint— 
strife and objurgation but gratify the passion of complaint, but make 
no point in the recuperation of the lost—^lier reproaches were only 
those she “ could not spare him"—the depression at her heart, and the 
cloud of sadness which sat weightily on her brow. 

The form of play* by which Elliston was chiefly infatuated was 
hazard, and this he would follow at any brief opportunity which his 
more ostensible engagements afforded him At no period of the day 
did it come amiss; and the pecuniary supplies which he had received 
under Ms uncle’s will, added but fresh fuel to the clement, rendering 
“ abundance the means of want.” But this pursuit, varied only by 
indulgences equally demoralizing, had no power yet over his constitu¬ 
tional enei^y, none to divest his mind from new schemes of professional 
speculation. The heated and protracted pastime of the previous night 
borrowed not a moment from his more creditable occupations of the 
morrow. Punctual at his appointments, in full possession of his subject, 
t and directing the routine of business, his bodily constitution long sus¬ 
tained him in these mMtifnrious draughts upon its resources, which if 
singly and well directed might have rendered him the brightest ornament 
of dramatic art, either operative, literary, or intellectud. 

It was, dlas! but^ a few yeai*s afterwards that his legal adviser 
had occasion to /bmark, Elliston, you come to me fresh drunk at 
night and stale drunk in the morning, and expect mo to talk with you 
on matters of business; depend upon it sobriety is as good a policy as 
honefely.” But, as Mr. D’lsraeli observes, ** the errors of men arc as 
instructive as their virtffesil’ we may claim permission to proceed. 

AEiongst the number of Elliston’s gambling associates was a gentle¬ 
man of the medical profession, residii^ in the city. To this inMvidnal 
EUiston had lost, from time to time, considerable sums of money; and 
under strong* suspicion of tbul play in Ms adversary. But we would 
by no means'extend any mi^udged pity to him ifho is a prey to 
sharpers, for this &te is too frequently only ^hat of a less skilful knave 

* 

* It h&s been curiously observed, by a biographer of Mossop, that, abstracted flrom 
the sin of gaming and the vices concomitant on the bottle, he was otherwise a most 
'retpecfONimaa/ 
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within the fangs of n greater; and although no^ the slightest imputation of 
unfairness was ever attached to the subject of these memoirs, yet he must 
be content to share no better sympathy in his distresses than that with 
which we are accustomed to regard the overthrow of black4egs them¬ 
selves. , 

In spite of these occurrences, “fretiuent losses and no reverse,” 
Elliston was still an ami de numon of his city acquaintance, who, 
whether bleeding his victims at- home or his patients abroad, was 
equally turning aU occupations to the same profitable account, and with 
just an equal respect to principle. The truth is, the general prac¬ 
titioner htwl an exceedingly pi^tty wife;, who though scarcely meriting 
a milder fate than that which awaited her in such an union, was never¬ 
theless the subject of the basest perfidy ; for the husband having 
speedily squandered the “ px’etty little foi*tunc” Ids own Caroline had 
brought by marriage, she was now either totally neglected or valued 
only as the convenient instrument to more extciiMvc plunder. Tlic lady, 
however, was not one of those weak-minded persons who take these kind 
of matters greatly to heart, for^ like a sensible x^man, slie fax* more 
valued the admiration of nxauy than the adection of one; and as this 
px^cisely suited the sporting practitioner’s book,” ho was inclined to 
believe his matrimonial sciip xiiigbt some day or other turn out no< 
idle investment. 

This huly was well calculated to engage tlie hJme imagination of 
the comedian, while he himself, ever ready witlx that sequacious 
sophistry by which principle is more insulted than by open defiance, 
looked on his amatox'y intex'course in this direction as an act of self¬ 
justice, and any dividend of tlxe wife’s favour, as a kind of set oiF to 
the husb.and’s obligations; or pex'haps boldly justified his own invest¬ 
ment of the cilixdcl, by the governor’s abandonment of the fbitifications. 

An incident occuxTcd in the,course of this intimacy, ludicious enough, 
if we coixld but divest it somewhat of its less impudicious natuxre, which 
we will only notice en passant, lillliston, on one of these “ wine and 
walnut rc-ixnioixs,” had proposed to this lady an excursion to the delight¬ 
ful town of Sevenoaks, and as hex' husband was not to be admitted 
into the secret, (for though assuredly he was one “ not wanting what is 
stolen,” yet in a court of law, like them all, ho would doubtless appear 
the most afiectionate and attached of husbands,”) the expedition was 
to bo conducted by some dexterity on Ijoth sides. ■* 

Tlxe three days’ absence of the medical gentlciifiin at Doncaster, 
might liave rexxdered the lady’s escape safe enough, as fiu* as he was 
concerned, but it was deemed expedient to take some precautions in 
respect of good-natured fi'ietxds and casual acquaintances, with which 
most neighbourhoods swarm, who might peihaptt conceive it a bounden 
duty to x'emove any blissful .ignoraixce from before the eyes of a 
husband, and help him libcx'ally to t4xe tree of knowledge, and all Uxe 
consequences of the fruit degovd. It was .therefore arranged that the 
lady should equip herself in a suit of mourning, assisted^y the most 
positive of all female disguise—a widow’s cap. Thus attir^, she was 
to glide stealthily from hom& when, at an appointed spot, ^e comedian 
was to I’cccive her into a hdbkney conch, wlxence they were to ppceed 
across the water, and subsuf|ucntly start by post-chaise for the salu¬ 
brious retreat of Sevenotxks. , 

“ Expcctata dies oderat.”—The morning dawned; and the l^y pre-* 
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pared herself for the part |she was called on to enact, with that self- 
possession of nerve, as almost to have induced heliei the character were 
no longer fictitious. In perfect safety this “ lone woman” traversed 
the street of her own abode, and, after threading sundry by-ways, ar¬ 
rived, witliin a few minutes, at the appoin^d corner, where the enter¬ 
prising actor was in readiness to receive her. 

Here they entered a liackney-coach, but taking unwisely tlie direc¬ 
tion of Ludgate Hill, their progress was, for a considerable time, im¬ 
peded by the multitude of vehicles which are always encountered on 
tJiis spot. During this suspense, sundry persons, well-known to our 
exemplary wife and widow, passed ai£d re-passed, whilst the lady’s 
seemity was undoubtedly owing to the nature of her disguise, and 
her own impertui-bability of manner. 

Having tra\'crsed Blaekfriars Bridge, this worthy couple reached 
the spot where the iwst-chaise was in waiting, and Elliston, with a 
grace and easy audacity wtiich would have become Ranger himself, 
tendered his services to the tronsrhedation of his companion. 

At this moment, a gawky lad, in a t^di'y livery, laden with cheese, 
grocery, and other articles of houseliold consumption, who had been 
loitering at a shop-window near the spot, now suddenly rushed foi’ward, 
and casting himself before the widow, in the must grotesque pOvSturc of 
alarm, began to blubber out, in disjointed accents of distress, “ Wooh! 
wooh! ha 1 ha!—^wooh! ha! poor master! poor master! ha! ha! ha!” 

The self-possession even of that lady who forms our present sub¬ 
ject, was not proof against this abrupt outpouring of hmnan agony; 
whilst Elliston looked on, for the moment, if not with equal confusion, 
at least with as much indecision of purpose. But the lad still kept up 
his genemus grief in unabated roaring, and as the spot on which the 
scene occurred was sufficiently public, he soon brought about him a 
most ample auditory. 

It turned out that the youth, who had some time since served in 
the capacity of doctor’s boy, to the general practitioner in the city, 
h^d been discharged on suspicion of having stolen the foetus of a 
^ hedgehog, preserved in spirits, and deposited till then in his master’s 
laboratory; and being thus unexpectedly impressed with the untimely 
dissolution of liis late employer, he had burst into those demonstra¬ 
tions of grief, which hod now become positively a howl. Another 
gasp OF two might have broijght him a little to himself, hut on 
wheeling round,'and perceiving the commissariate wreck of tea, 
sugar, cheese, and pickles, scattered at his feet, the sluices of his 
agony were again forced, resembling far more the ululation of a buU- 
colf than the sympathetic tones of a heart-stricken page. 

The nature of all thi^ wgs soon apparent to one so deep in the equi- 
voejne of comedies as our hero. He immediately took up the dew thus 
thrown into his hands, and liaving j.'escued the widow from the sticky 
fingeirs of the hysteric lad, and deposited her within the yellow post- 
chaise, Im Igd the youth, with true Ellistonian” solemnity, apart 
from the crowd, and entering into a circumstantial account of the ca¬ 
lenture whidl^ had so unexpectedly removed the object of his lamenta¬ 
tions ffpm the fironbles of this world, and desciibed with accuracy the 
vault in^Allhallows Church, where his good master’s remmns were de¬ 
posited, together w'ith the couplet to be engraven on the monumental 
stone, ne left him in lawful possession of half-a-guinea, to recal his 
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spirits and refit his stoi'es; when stepping |into the vehicle, with the 
same sublimitj of mien in which he had conducted the previous busi¬ 
ness, the fugitives were once again on their adventurous way. 

The lady was soon restored to that ineffable complacency, out of 
which, before tliis day, she Vad never been surprised, and having, with 
admirable dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her counte¬ 
nance from those vile weeds, and liberated her abundant tresses, black 
as the raven, (and, peradventure, as'full of omen,) from which the 
glow of animation, and the gleam of ti-iumph, “ looked out and 
smiled,” and luiving commuted the dense fall of Norwich crape, 
beneath which quick suspiratidh so lor^ had laboured, for the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Street “ Berenice” shone out 
again in all her pristine loveliness. Matters being thu^, i-estored, El- 
Ikton and the apothecary’s wife arrived at Bromldy. 

And now we beg to give up any further pursuit either of the parties 
or the narrative, of which we should, in all prol>ability, hare m^e not 
the slightest notice, but for the little episodical incident just recorded. 
Should we have wearied oui* »*eaders with folly, we will at least not 
outrage them by vice, for historical justice is not to be vindicated by 
mere truth alone, wliich, under certain phases, may be os unseemly as 
falsehood itsclt‘; nor should we ever be content to purchase an aventure 
exqiiisc at the expense of a moral lesson. 


THE PAINTED TOMBS OF ANCIENT ETRURIA. 

BT CATHBaiME l‘ABB. 


They sought to banish sadness 
From the mansions of their dead; 

They pictured forms of gladness, 
Sweet perfumes there they spread. 

The crown a king had cherish’d. 

In his hours of earthly pride. 

Was there when he had perish'd. 
And his sceptre by his side. 

The gems that deck’d the beauty. 
When her mom of love arose, 

Still graced, as if in duty. 

Her long and last repow. 

The painted walls were glowing 
With scenes of mirth and glee, 

Where rnby wine was flowing. 

And sonnds of revelry. 

Whatever spoke of pleasure 
In most SMuctive tone. 

Of active life, of treraure. 

In the halls of death was shewn. 

• 

Bat v^ly, O how vainly 1 
'They sought to banish fear. 

The spectre scenes tell plainly. 

That intb the feasts appear. 


The gold,,the jewels gleaming. 
And the richly-scented air, 

They did but give the seeming 
Of a joy that was not there. 

How beautiful soever 
Their hope, their trust might he. 
Except that death must sever, 
They fiM no certainty. 

• 

(f tomb! so plain# so lonely. 

Hewn in the rock’s hard side. 
Through whose brief tenant only 
Arc the fears of death defied. 

O blesitod bsmhJ whose story 
To tmi end of time shall last. 
The halo of bis glory. 

That a Saviour o’er thee cast. 

In brightness hath descended 
On every Christian tomb. 

And by its clear light ended * 

The terror and mg gfeom. 

And we, by few nnshaken, * 
May lay os down in trust. 

For we know that we shall wakau 
From our lowly bed of dust. . 
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BY W. YBANCIS AINSWORTH. 

Tub name of Magog lias marked claims upon our interest. The 
giants whose effigies welcomed Philip and Mary on their public entry 
into London; who proclaimed Trom the portals of the Temple the 
piigeaut to Elizabeth; and who (or their wicker representatives,) w'cre 
formerly attendant upon civic exhibitions—^liave been variously viewed 
as the figures of Celtic chiefltains, or PAgan idols.. It is ccrtmii that 
the ceremonious observances of the civic guilds and officials, more 
interesting from their antiquity and grotesqueness, than from tlieir 
wisdom, have closer 'analogies with those of the northerns, and more 
immediately with those of Flanders, as is shewn in a curious work 
lately published,* than Svith those of southern nations, from whicli we 
have borrowed many things in our royal progresses. But Gog and 
Magog have an even mure remote origin, l^longing, as they do appa¬ 
rently, to the traditions and historical reminiscences of Gog, the land 
of Magog; of the renqiart of Gog and Magog, the sie/d Yagug tea 
Magug of the Orientals ; of tlie giant Og, king of Asturoth or Bashan; 
and lastly, of a city of Magog par eminence. 

The ruins, or rather the fragments of the ancient city of Magog, lie 
on the most deserted portion of the Syrian wilderness, at a distance 
varying from ten to fifteen miles from the river Euphrates, and between 
that river and the city of Aleppo. They were visited, in the latter 
part of the last century, by the old English traveller, Maundrcll; in 
March, 1836, by a party fi-om II. M. steamer Euphrates, of which the 
author formed one; and since, that, in June, 1838, by Viscount 
Pollington. 

Our party w'as a pedestrian one, and Col. Chesney having given me 
the option to take wliatever convalescents I thought the walk might be 
ofi advantage to, we started pretty strong in numbci-s, and well armed, 
from a point where the river was judged to approach nearest to the 
object of our excursion. 

Dui'ing a wdk of at least ten miles, nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of the scene; 'the plain was at that season covered with green 
sward, enlivened by a few flo\YCring plants, but there were no trees. 
The ground undhlated at times, and presented us occasionally with 
grassy vales, in which we neither observed wild beasts, nor human 
beings, nor Wbitations; till coming upon a higher part of the upland, 
the remains of a great city burst upon us, in all the indistinctness of 
ci'urabling ruins, wathfii m almost boundless extent of rampart. All 
the old authorities, who have written upon this once-celebratcd site, 
have agreed in asserting its magqjtudc. Ammianus calls it a most 
captious city, and Procopius designates it as the chief and most noble 
ci^ in that (luartcr oftthe world. i 

As v^e appi^clied, a few Arabs made their appearance, as if t|^^ 
had sprung ^rom the rubbish, and they kept increasing in numbers 
during the whole time of our stay. In 6rder to avoid delay, duties 
ATcre quickly divided. Col. Chesney began taking measurements r 

• BMrd Mayor’s Pageants, See. By F. "W. Fairholt, Esq. 8vo, ' Printed for the 
Perty Society. ^ 
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Col. Estcoiirt and Lieut. Fitzjames got outltheir sketch-books; Lieut. 
Murphy and myself took bearings; while some of the artillerymen, who 
accompanied us, kept the Arabs in countenance, and soon lulled the 
savage suspicions which at first were too clearly expresse^^ in their 
looks, and got into friendly understanding with them. It appeared 
that they called the place Bambuch, which was also the name given to 
Visct. PoUington; and they also told^us that four hours off, on the 
banks of the river, there were ruins of another town, called Kara 
Bambuch, bW‘k Bambuch,” which was the port and ferry of 
Bambuch Proper. It is well known that the ancients (Strabo, xvi. 515, 

• Pliny, V. 23^ called tltis city alko Bambyce. Pliny says, “ Bambycen 
qua oBo nomine BRerapoUs vocatUTy Syris vers Magog.*’ 

The walls, which are clearly traceable for severid miles in circum¬ 
ference, and were defended at intervals by towers* of which a few are 
yet standing, although in a ruinous condition, dpt attracted our atten¬ 
tion; but they were judged, on examination, not to belong to a very 
remote antiquity, and with, at the most, Koman or Byzantine founda¬ 
tions, to present in their towers and more perfect portions, evident 
proofs of a Saracenic renewal. 

Witlun the great space, thus rampart enclosed, were many low but 
picturesque piles of ruin, with large hewn stones, and fragments of 
columns scattered about here and there, amid masses of brickwork 
of such extent and solidity, as clearly to indicate that they belonged to 
public edifices; indeed, tMs was otherwise proved by the fact, ^at in 
the intervals between these ruins of a better class of edifices, there were 
no traces of the ordinaty dwellings of the inhabitants: in this point 
exhibiting a marked difference fi’om the ruined cities of the early, 
Christians in the same country, where the fragments of every house 
and tomb tun clearly visible. Indeed, where the great cities of anti¬ 
quity were afterwards occupied by Ai'abs, Persians, and Turks, without 
any Christian interpopulation between the Pagah and the MufaUmmedan 
eiu, the houses built of mud and stone have ^ways disappeared, except 
in the case of* such as havo continued to be inhabited, leaving only th8 
fragments of more ancient buildings: and such deserted cities constitute 
a kind of link between the solid mounds and towers, which attest an 
Assyrian or Babylonian ruin; the perfection met with in the deserted 
homes of many of the early Christian communities, and the mere 
mounds of rubbish and pottery, which indicate a Sass^ian or Arabian 
site. 

Among these various piles of ruin, scattered about in scornful irre¬ 
gularity, one particularly attracted the attention of our draughtsmen, 
as moro curious than the rest, and as having m^ch that approached to 
the Egyptian in diaracter. There' could b^ no dottbt, even froni a 
hasty survey, of its great antiquity. Eveiy tiling Was massive and' 
simple. The front was formed byai great oblong moss of masonry,' 
composed of huge stones placed in careful and juxtaposition, bht 
without cement, and from which a. vestibule six *seven feet deep had 
apparently projeetdH. The vestiges of a doorway also stiU remained, ■ 
overthrown lintel of which had been a mastive and solid square, or 
parallelogram. From fallen‘masses, it also appeared that the upper 
pier of stones, in whole or in part, had projected beyond the reminder, 
and had been clusellod, into an amxde and beautiful architrave^ ^it it 
was naturally impossible to say whether or qpt tiie entablature had 
VOL. XV. . I MM' 
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borne a pediment. This fortal could be traeed, chiefly by the founda¬ 
tions and overthrown walls, to have led into small chambers or cells, 
and dark sanctuaries of the some massive and simple character; and 
from what 1 have since seen at Persepolis, 1 liave Utde doubt .that these 
were the remains of the great temple, which for ages sanctifled die city, 
and to which that strange form of worship belonged, so renowned in 
Iloly Writ, of a monstrous gqjldess, half-female, half-fish, and well 
described by Pliny as “prodigiosa Atergatis.” 

The principle of fecundity, as represented by the sun, moon, and 
stars—^by fire, by animals, by the sunbuleli, or ear of com, and other 
less refined emblems—always formed'the great object of adoration 
among the early nations of die East. The varieties which the same 
general form «f woi^hip, as in the case of Atergatis, presented, are far 
too numerous to detaU; and as each variety of the same original fomi 
merged into a different branch of the Greek and Roman mythology, so 
the unravelling sucli connexions is quite unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to state that Atergatis was also the Astarto of the Phoenicians and 
Syrians, the Astorcth smd Succoih of the Hebrews, the Dercete of the 
Gmeks, and was admitted into the classic Pantheism by various 
writers—as Venus, Juno, Diana, Urania, and Luna—^from circum¬ 
stances which would all admit of easy explanation. 

Astarte is placed by Milton among the fallen angels;— 

• “ with these in troop 

Came Astoreth, -whom the Phmnicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of Heaven, with crescent horns, 

To whose bright image, nightly by the moon, 

Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 


The crescent here noticed as the symbol of Astai'te, and observed in 
coins struck at Ba*lbek, and which also formed the ornaments taken 
from the camels’ necks of the conquered men of Succoth, has, it is well 
known, remained the ^^bul of Islamism. 

Cicero relates that this piscine goddess was married to the beautiful 
Adonis, but we have more positive historical details of her nuptials 
with Ba*], the god of Ba’lbek, and of the dissolute Elagabalus. Her 
image was foy this purpose transported from Carthage to Rome (not 
forgetting the rich offerings of her temple), and the day of this mystic 
marriage gnd gross example of even a corrupt idolatry, was held as a 
general festiv^ in the capital and throughout the empire. It would 
seem that Horace believed in the efficacy of this marriage, when he 
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“Juno, et Deorum quisqnia amicior 
AlHs.* 


Tb^ representative o^ tKc god of Emesa, or Ba’lbek, was,^ this occa¬ 
sion, the celebrated blade stone described by most Mstorians os 
qua^bangRlar, but of irregular •ebape, and four feet higl4 but by 
Gibbon as a conic^black stone. It is certainly represented in the 
latter Ibrih on an mperial medal .struck at Emesa, in' honour of 
^j3ii!^pitiii6.Antoninus. there is every reason to believe, the care- 
^ dBScri{fii<ws givtm by the anciente of the colour and appearance of 
this, stone, that it was a meteorite; and mis view of the sulgect is sup¬ 
ported by tlie tradition attached to it at its original site in ihe temple 
of Gyltele, in Phrygia, where it was said to Imve fallen flnna heaven, 
and which was alw r^ated of it again when' at B^sa, no . doubt to 
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attract the multitude to its shrine. This irigin of th^ 'stone appears 
to have been the cause of its great sanctity. The history of this . 
meteorite is also curious and somewhat obscure. It appears to have 
been removed, in solenm pomp, from Pcssinus to Rome, in order t(^ 
drive the Cai^aginians out of Italy. It got tlienco, somehow, to 
Emesa, from whence it was removed to Rome by the emperor, who 
apparently took his name from thc*object of his adoration—^for the 
stone was called £1 Gabel, or El Kabul, and it, or imother like it, 
actually now sanctifies the Kuba’ or temple of Mecca. 

The fane of Atergalis wos^elebrated for its opulence and its conse¬ 
crated wealth, and afforded a liberal maintenance to more than three 
hundred priests. It is to be expected, that such riches tempted tlie“^ 
cupidity of privileged plunderers, and Crassus is reported, on his ill- 
fated expedition against the Porthiaus, to have spent several days at 
Hierapolis, weighing out the sacred moneys^ of the goddess. The 
temple was, however, already a ruin in Julian’s tim^ or one thousand 
four hundred and eighty yeiu's ago. 

We looked in vain for thc'tank or reservoir which contained the • 
sacred fish attached to the temple of Atergatis. We fancied we could 
distinguish traces of such, in front of the temple, but were not certain, 
and the Arabs could not assist us in our inquiries. Aelian, in his 
“ History of Animals,” relates of these fishes, that they went in a 
crowd, conducted by a loader, and that they blew and worshipped 
among themselves in a wonderful manner, as if inspired by the god¬ 
dess; a phenomenon which, however, may be seen any day, practised 
by the tame fish in the gardens of Hampton Court or of the Tuillerles. 

origin of this Syrian regard for fish, was evidently connected 
with the form in which Atergatis was worsliippcd, whether regarded as 
a mere .symbol of fecundity, or as the mother of Semiramis, as Dio¬ 
dorus would have us believe. The reverqpce entertained by the' 
Syrians for fish, is noticed by Xenophon, and it is a curious fact that 
it exists in the same country to the present day.* The mosqu^ of 
Abraham, at Edessa, is in Mgh esteem amongst all classes of Muham- , 
medans. It is one of the most perfect, although small, model edifices 
of its kind throughout Asiatic Turkey. It is a square building, sur¬ 
mounted by three domes of equal size, and has a lofty menareh rising 
above a grove of cypresses. Close by, is a beautiful fountain and 
lake, whose banks are sheltered by verdant bushes which overhang its 
wafers, and cause at once a refreshing fragrance and a welcome shade, 
all around. These waters flow onwards into a large marble reservoir, 
which embraces the whole length of the mosque; the waters are dear 
as the finest crystal, and thus protected, th|iraBurface is seldom ruiSled 
by the slighest breeze, and tbi| tranquil sheet of water, called by the 
Greeks Callirhoe, or the beautiful fountain, is crowded with thousands 
of sacred fish, which ore daily fedf by the hands of the pious, and of 
pil^ms who come to pay their d^otions from-vafar. ^ 

There were several otW ruins of some extent scattc^ a^Ot ihe 
precincts of the city, and among these were a series ^f lowi round 
arches apparently belonging to the Roman era, the t)bject tof which 
was not made out; but it was doubtfol if they did not bdong to an 

* The sawed fitii at tiie tomb of Daniel at Sosa, have not yet been met with by 
traveners. • ' ' ■ 
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aqueduct. Nothing, howe^r, remain^ to absorb attention so much 
as the vestiges of the templi of the Scythian goddess, and which ap- 
neared, by its massive stringth and simplicity, to have been peculiarly 
%^ptcd for a situation such os that in which the city of Magog stood, 
sunvuiided by an immense wilderness, presenting no cliaracter but 
monotony and extent, and where it was essential, in order to give to 
. any structure ah imposing cliaraeter, or the stamp of magnificence, 
that it should be in harmony with the surrounding scenery. In such 
cases all sxnall subdivisions would have appeared mean, and liavc hurt 
the results which would have flowed QVfu more firom such strength 
and simplicity, than from positive ma^itude. The massy materials 
“’’and dark chambers of such edifices, are also common to Egyptian, 
Persepolitan, add Indian ardiitecturc; but the tanks near ^e tem¬ 
ples, with their enclosures of stone and steps for devotees, and the 
propyla and avenues of*sphynxes met with in the two fomer, and 
represented by the pyramid^ entrances of the Indian pagodas, if ever 
existing, have left no traces at the temple of Atergatis. 

The origin of the city of Magog is involved in the obscurity of 
fable. Its temple is attributed by Lucian, of Samosat, (who is said to 
liave been bom here,) to Deucalion, and as Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus, or Magog,* the city would appear to have borne the 
name of the founder’s father. G^, the Prince of Meshech and Tubal, 
was admitted to be the progenitor of the Scythian race by all anti¬ 
quity; and tlie incursions of the Scythians into Syria, were charac¬ 
terized by the foundation of the city of Magog, and also of that city 
east of the sea of Tiberias, which is variously cdled Astoroth, Basliaii, 
Basan, and Bathsan, in the Holy Writ, but which was afterwards 
called, from its inhabitants, Scythopolis. Hence, from their approxi¬ 
mation to Palestine the feariul denunciations of Ezekiel, against their 
King Og, also mentioned in Deuterpnomy, for they appear to have 
preserved such a name, as a titl^ as Ba’l, Kcl, &c. were also used in 
th^ Oriental languages. The l^ythians were, on account of their 
, stature and strength, called giants. Thus their King Og is described 
as such, and the race were by the Arabs designated as Anak (giants), 
and by the Hebrews, Auakim. They were ^so called by the super¬ 
stitious Greeks and Romans, Arimaspes, or one-eyed, from their 
closing one eyC when using the bow. They are particularly described 
by Ezekiel, as usii.g bows and Irrows, and as dothed in all sorts of 


* There exist rpanv very strong grounds for estaUlshmg the' identity of the 
oriental Magog with'the Promethena m the classic Pantheism. In the first place, 
both are m^e sons (rf Japtfjt, (Gen. X- 2,) " Japeti Genes,” Ho^ Secondly, the 
Scythian race descended from Magog, settled in Cancasns, (Goghasan of the , 
CbMdeans, whence the Caucasus of tm Greeks-and Romans,) where Promethens 
was in the poetic mythology chained to SHrock. Thirdly, thqr were the first ex- 
traoton and Workers in metal, as recorded in-.HoIy Wnt; aad iEsohyluB makes 
PrametheaidorlaTe so with bis own ^utii, bat which is more conunonlv expressed 
by tbe &blc of the demi-god stealing Am from, Heaven. Fifthly, the name of 
Majiiog itwf is' expressive of the ^nng. and tormenting of^e uyer and miiiid, 
wiuchjMilthe^umBhment inflicted Iw JttpitCr on Promethean (sad wMem qf Ito ' 
anxietiBrnhieh attend up<m ciriliaauon.) The w^ is need, in this sense 
Ohaldlw'and Bebrw versions of the Qld Testament, (Psalm evii. 26; and'-Rzek. 

meaning .is preserved in the Greek venion, elthongh ‘softened 
ddbi ih the English version,'in the'first case, to ^‘thriv'soul is meUed because of 
trmle C and in tbe second, ** that their heart may fUnt.” And lastly^:^hy the very 
that we find the elassiem tradition <ft the. buildiag of MsgeS^ attributing it to 
son of Promethens or of Magog, n • V 
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armour. They hacl also bucklers and shields, and all of them handled 
swords. The word used for bucklers in |he Chaldaic, signifies breast- 
plates, and the intelligent reader will not fail to perceive how closely 
these descriptions of the Scythians apply also to the London ^fiigics of 
Gog and Magog, of higl^ stature, doth^ in all sorts of armour, 
circa pectm ”swords and sMelds, besides some undent British 
weapons, probably since placed in their hands. It is also worthy of 
remark, that these figures do not ear helmets, whereas most of the 
warriors of antiquity wore such, except the Scythians, as may be seen 
without going any further, in the enumeration of the helmet-wearing 
troops in Ezekiel, and amon|||[^hom the Scythians arc not included. 

The Scythian city of Magog was conquered, overrun, and its fonn 
of worship much altered, at the same time that its name was cfirage^^ 
by the successors of Alexander the Great, who,* disdaining the worship 
of the luminary of night, introduced the worship of Bal, and gave to 
the town the proud name of Hierapolis—^thc*city of the sun. From 
that time to the fail of the Bomah ompir^ it continued to play an im¬ 
portant part in the wars o£ the Macedonian suci^esdon, and of the 
republic of Borne, and of its emperors, against the Persians and Far- 
thians. The visit of Julian to this dty is described in an interesting 
manner by Gibbon, whose almost every sentence, here, and at Daphne, 
is, to one acquaint^ with the localities, and with the Byzantine and 
Oriental historians, an apt and happy quotation, from a different 
authority; but, accompanied by a more than usud nndeF>*current of 
partiality for the phUosopluc’* and apostate emperor. The fellow 
opponent of a then young Christianity, whom Julian had the pleasure 
of embracing at this place, is called ** a philosopher and firicud, whose 
religious firmness had withstood the pressing and repeated solicitations 
of Constantins and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his 
house, in their passage through Hierapolis,” and his epistle ^m hence 
to the haughty Libanius is described as ** displaying the facility of his 
genius, and his tender friendship for the sophist of Antioch.” 

The lost of the Boman emperors, who for a time upheld the falling 
empire, and reached Hierapolis, driving the Turkish host before himf 
was Diogenes Bomanus. This bold but unsuccessful warrior, whose 
feats and death are carelessly passed over by Gibbbn, according to 
EnoUes, the historian of the' Turks, built aT castle at this city, wMch 
he wished to make limitrophal to theorising power of the Seljukians, 
but the crescent was then in the ascendant, and ^he advance of the 
Moslems into the Holy Land, laid the foundation of the first crusade. 

In recent times, Lwd Polliogton has thrown doubts upon the 
identity of the ruins of Bambuch, with those of Hierapolis. ** 1 cannot 
help thinking,” he says, that unless there flan be clear evidence to 
the cpntrary, we ought—admiltihg certain', that HierapoUs was' in 
the neighbourhood—^rather phtc;^ it .>|it T^^lu^ the two names 
Hierapolis and.Yerabolusb^g nearly identicai.”—(Joum'. of B^G,^ iS., 

' vol. X. p. 453,) This deair evidence we can, however, ^asUy pirodime. 
In tlie first plaA^ Hierapolis was also called Bambyc^ and these ruins 
preserve the latter name, sligldly corrupted, to present day;* and, 
in the second place, TeralMlas is apparently a corru^on of ^u^us, 

. and not of Hi^^s. Europus, dcOordihg to Ptolemy, came next to 
■ Zeugma (Birshjikj in descend&g the Ei;q>l^tes, and was be^een.’ it 
and Cecilia; which lattezi wa% according to the Peutingerian,tables, 
twenty-four Bomyi milo9'< from Zeugma, dbd between Zeugiha and 
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Hiorapolis. Hiere con, thcnaforc, be little doubt of the positioning as 
ascertained by tlic Euphi'ate^ expedition, of Eoropus at Ycrabolus, of 
Cecilia nt Sarisat, and of Ifierapolis at Bambueh. 

A curious circumstance, illustrative at once of the distrust of the 
Arabs, and yet of a certain dislike to any unnecessary display of 
suspicioQ or of hostile feeling, occurred during our stay at Bambueh. 
The tenants of the ivildemess, whose homes were nowhere apparent, 
but which could not be far off, conlinued, as 1 previously noticed, to 
drop in, in increasing numbers, during our exploration of tlie ruins. 
They did not come more than one or two at a time, and that at inter¬ 
vals, but I remarked, from a tower on was perched, that before 

they c^c to the city, they all visited a <^cmetcry which was on the 
*^ain, a short distance without the walls, and where one of these 
swarthy wandei’ers reidained, as if a sentinel. On leaving the ruins, 
I separated from the rest of the party, to visit these tombs, to the 
evident dissatisfaction of' their guardian, and, to my surprise, found 
there the arms, guns, and sp^rs, of the Arabs, piled up behind each 
separate mound, shewing that they had brought them with them, loss 
in any way to offend us, than, in a country where every man’s hand is 
against his neighbowr, to resent any attempts which might be made on 
our parts to rob or to injure them. 

It was our fate to remain a considerable time in tins remarkable 
neighbourhood. While navigating the river, the steamer had the 
misfortune' to go upon a bank, at a moment when the waters were 
falling very rapidly, so that all the efforts made by backing paddles, 
putting out hawsers, Sec. to get her off, proved ineffectual, and we 
were ultimately detained till a fortunate nse in the waters floated us off. 
Tills misfortune occurred at a spot a little above, where a woodless 
range of hills, about six hundred feet in height, crossed the country 
from west to east, leaving the river to sweep through them, by a 
narrow pass; at the entrance of which, and on the right bank, were 
the ruins of the port of Hierapolis, or the “ Black Bambueh.” 

These ruins were more imme^atcly situated in a rocky ravine, 
which gradually narrowed on the side of the mountain, but yawned 
with open mouth upon the river side. They were of a very frag¬ 
mentary character, consisting chiefly of the remains of dwelling-houses, 
enclosed within a rude rahnpart, which crossed tlie rocky chasm at its 
mouth, dimbfiig the broken outline of acclivities on both sides, and 
sweeping along the^ crest of the hills to meet again, and enclose the 
same chasm at its upper part. There were no remains whidi looked as 
if bdonging to public edifices, or to buildings of any importance; but 
a peculiar character, was imparted to this ancient port and town, (which 
did not appear to have bbea inhabited since the Roman era,) not on^ 
by its situation, but also by tiers of caverns; some sepulchral, raK' 
most of them having apparently ser\^ for dwelling houses, and wb£m: 
were disposed on the steep face of the rock, where it crested the rain- 
clad acdivitieti on both sides, but e^ecially on the noilhern, were they 
were crowded into a lesser chasm, which brmiched off^ the hor^. 

There wer% no living beings in this now deserted tbwn, although 
many of . the caves would have formed admirable dwdlings for Ae 
Arabs but these strange people, tenacious of the customs of tbdr 
ancestors, prefer the fire^om of the tent, and never dwell in the ruins 
of cities, the neighbourhood of which they frequent, as at Falmyra, 
Atra, and Hierapolis, froth the abundant vegetati<m which is always 
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found in the wadys or oases in which they were originally built. 
There is no ruin in the desert but there isJvater near it. This was a 
first condition of the existence of such. Tl:^ early Cliristiau ruins in 
the Syrian hills alone form an exception. 'The water in tliem was 
preservcil in great tanks, hewn in the solid rock—^but this would not 
do on the plains. If therl were no liuman beings, there were, how¬ 
ever, plenty of wild beasts; and jackals and foxes were so numerous, 
that, no matter at what time, the ruiiie were visited, some were sure to 
be seen, with ears erect, and with a ludicrous expression of surprise, 
gazing from the entrance of the lofty caverns on those whom they 
evidently considered as intrud|||in their domain. 

During our long detentions^his district, 1 had many opportunities 
of visiting both banks of tlie river, as well as the ruins theuiBWiVUB.'' 
Nor was the country without many interesting featurls and plentiful 
subjects for contemplation. It was here that Belisarius, disdaining 
the timid counsels of the Roman generals, amdbg whom was a nephew 
of Justinian, and who, afiOrighted at the attitude assumed by Chosroes, 
had shut themselves up witMn the walls of Hierapolis, pitched his 
tent ** of coarsest linen,” and received the Persian ambassadors. The 
plain between Hierapolis and the river was hunted by sdx thousand 
horsemen, who pursued tlieir game, indifferent to the proximity of on 
enemy. Around the tent of the old general was a mingled host of 
Illyrians and Thracians, Heruli and Goths, and Moors and Tandals, 
while, on the opposite bank, the ambassadors could perceive a thousand 
Armenian horse ready to dispute the passage of the river. It required 
but a small stretch of imagination to fill up this motley scene on the 
now naked canvas of wilderness. 

The ignorance which has hitherto prevailed regarding the existence 
of this port of Uierapolis has led to much confusion among liistorians. 
Thus, Zosimus (iii. 12) relates that Julian, quitting Antioch, came to 
Hierapolis, where he had ordered all the l^ats to be assembled—a 
statement which, as might naturally be expected, puzzled CcUarius and 
odier critics. Gibbon, also, by a mistake rare with him, makes Juijan 
visit Batnas, the ancient Semg, before his arrival at Hierapolis., 
Julian’s boats, which were 1100 in number, made a doable bridge 
across the river at tliis point, mid were fixed to the rock? by iron chains. 

In contemplating, also, for so many days^ the peculiarities of this 
rock-enclosed passage of the Euphra]^: its great adaptabilities for a 
bridge of boats, or for^ more permanent means of transport, ^tpeared 
to be only equaled by the great natural advantages which it presents, 
as a post, for defence; in that point resembling another remarkable pass 
of the same river which occurs in the Arabian desert, and was Irnig 
occupied by the troops of Zenobia. We figelp no wonder, on looking 
at these dark and n^ed hills, and the boundless plains which extend 
below and beyond to the extremg verge of the horizon, only spotted, 
here and there, like the.skin of a pantl^, with a few grey smm^ that 
Chosroes (KeJ Khosrau) diould have hesitated to engagp in a decided 
battle in such aadistant and dismal country, from which not ^ Persian 
might have returned to the tale. ^ 

But the loneliness and* peculiarities of the placeVere stiU more 
prominently brought out at night-^e. When the moon and.star8 of 
the East illumine the habitations of men, they do not, as with us, 
blend themselves with their lights, as if heaven and the city wdre only 
one donuun, but they throw over the "yrhfte ci^s sheen” tbh 
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soft, shadowy light, whict breathes repose in every ray, and moulds 
all the vai'ioas forms of behuty with tlie stillness of enchantment. So, 
also, when the same sub£|u«d light falls on alternating rock and ruin in 
the wilderness, it draws' a veil of pleasing softness over die rough 
fcatui'cs of crumbling stone knd of shattered walls and buildings, so as 
almost to transform diem into orderly arrangement and harmonious 
propoiiions, and never fails to invest them with fresh and peculiar 
beauties. All that was desolato and diffuse when seen by the broad, 
daylight, became, viewed in the stillness of eve, while sitting on some 
huge block that lay upon the adjacent heights, almost perfect and 
elaborate. The climbing romparts^^ ragged piles and tiers of 
caves, olternately buried or brought flrby mingled light and shade, 
werT both magnified and multiplied by the dark shadows which they 
cast upon one another, and the scene assumed a character of mysterious 
and wild beauty, which increased with the distance, till tlie fading out¬ 
line sunk into the vallejr of the river, as if into the depths of a fathom¬ 
less abyss. 

Yet in these lonely and wild districts there lived a few Arabs, wild 
and untutored as the scenery amid which they dwelt, perpetually 
movii^ their tents os the grass withei'ed beneath them, and who were 
of different tribes on the opposite side of the rivei*. These Arabs 
bore a deadly hostility to one another, and during our detention, 
many little adventures occurred in our intercourse with them, but 
without any serious results, except in one case. We had always done 
our best to keep up friendship with both parties, and, indeed, to 
establish amicable i-elations between them; but the sheikh of the tribe 
on the right bank had put us under peculiar obligations by his liberal 
supplies of fowls, eggs, milk, and truffles, the latter of which were 
found in abmidance on the neighbouring hills. In consequence of this, 
and of the assistance which he lent us in {irocuring skins to inflate and 
to float the vessel with, he was one day invited on board, and a single- 
barrelled gun was presented .to lum, and at his earnest request, was 
loaded with English powder and ball. 

Tlie shoal on w'hidi the steamer was then lying was separated from 
the right bank by an island, and, in consequence pf this, the boat, on 
going ashore, had to keep along the left bank, tiU above the level of 
the island, when it shot •across to tlie opposite side. On this occasion, 
.the tribe on* the left bank had^ observed the sheikh go on board, and 
the news having bpread, they awaited his return, when they opened 
fire upon our boal^ totally regardless of the olficer and men who had 
charge of it, and who, being unarmed, were obliged to crouch down 
to avoid the shots. The sheikh, however, used his Birmingham 
fowling-piece for the fe'sjb time with.practical results; for firing into 
the crowd of assailants, he hit one of them, breaking his arm above the 
wrist. At the same moment, the transaction having been observed 
on board, the carronade was discharged to cover the boat’s crew, and 
this had instantly the desired effect of dispersing the . Arabs and 
driving j^them to their tents. Upon visiting theme afterwards, the 
wounded ma^ was found to be very indifferent to his misfortune; for 
the love of revhnge, so powerful in an Arab, and handed down fiom 
father to son, supported him in his Sufferings, and rendered all attempts 
at preacldug forbearance and reconciliation as vain as would have been 
the desire to restore this strange tract of country to its pristine popu¬ 
lation* or to its olden idolktrops semi-civilization. ^ 
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fY MISS SKELTON. 

Gavaret, a gentleman of Bordeaux, bom a Huguenot, had been, at 
the time of which 1 write, lately %eci'ctly converted to Romanism. 
He was of a fanatical and melancholy disposition, and refused to enter 
pnblicly the church for which he forsook his old faith, until he felt 
that he had rendered himsdi||[orthy of her protection and favour by 

some signal act of devotion to Mr cause. _ 

The ^ief support of the Protestant faith in France at this tiBre Ws 
Henry of Navarre, and consequently the highest service that could be 
performed by one anxious to shew devotion to the opposing church 
would be the extinction of this great light of Heresy; and to theibfiect- 
ing of this object did the mind of the melancholy Gavarot turn. 

The Spanish court, by m^ns of many emissaries, made constant 
attempts upon the life of Henry of Navarre, which, by God’s grace, 
he, through lus courage, his address, and his presence of mind (for these 
were gifts liberally bestowed upon this favourite of Heaven), was 
enabled ever to defeat and to elude. 

The conversion of Gavaret had been wrought by a Spanish priest, 
who saw at once in this headlong fanatic a fitting instrument for the 
contrivance of these deigns; and it required but little to convince the 
enthusiast that he was the weapon chosen for the striking of the 
decisive blow, which should rid the good cause of its most hated 
enemy. Accordingly Gavaret was privately invited to the court of 
Madrid, there to receive needful instructions and assistance. Not 
long did Gavaret linger in Madrid, he was too anxious to put his great 
design in execution, and his employers too sareful to avoid any sus> 
picion tliat might be Incurred by ^e long harbouring of the French¬ 
man at their court, for either party to throw any obstacle in the way 
of the speedy arrangement of necessary preliminaries. • 

Many a good counsel was bestowed by the ministers'of Spain upon 
their emissary, though all through the medium of the priests, for tlie 
arch-plotters against kingly life were cautious in no way personally to 
involve themselves or their monarch ip the deed that was supposed to 
have for its origin nothing but ze^ for the true religion, unmixed with 
political motive. 

But more substantial aids than those afforded by good counsels were 
bestowed upon Gavaret by his supporters—a safe pass back into Spain, 
a purse ofibroad golden pieces to procure disguises and arms, and last, 
not least, a valuable horse on which to effect his escape after the doing 
of the deed. * 

Gavaret, a soldier and a matcluess rider, gazed with delight at the 
noble animal, whose perfect shape and symmetry.told o^ strength and 
speed, as his obedimice to nod and gesture did of careful trainmg. The 
horse was a true Barb^ bla<^ as jet, with dark glossy sid^ and lining 
mane, showing to great advantage in the full glW of the i^oonday 
sun which poured into tlie open court, where Gavaret fiiat beheld this 
splendid gift from his supporters. It was small, as most of the Barbary 
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horses are, but nothing could exceed its fine and graceful action-— 
nothing could be more beauuful than the formation of ^e fiat shoulders, 
the round chest, the bro^ iquare forehead, the muzzle short and fine, 
the ears small, the magniftewt eye, prominent and brilliant, the veins 
so beautifully ti'aced, throiigh which might almost be seen the 
quick coursing of the fine, warm blood, hi truth it was a glorious 
creature, and might have bribed a better man than Gavaret to murder. 
Had incentive been necessiu’y in the present instance, perhaps no 
better one could liave been ofiered, for Gavaret was a “ sworn horse- 
courser,” a perfect rider, and an enthusiastic admirer of this noble 
animaL 

Gavaret, with deep thankfulness, tooOhe rein of his new acquisition, 
it from the spot; he engaged a trusty groom to accompany him 
with it beyond'the Spanish Imrders. Boti^ he and the groom rode 
hacks, the fine horse was carefully led, until on French ground he dis¬ 
missed his companion add the inferior steeds, and mounting the Barb, 
rode to King Henry’s court. 

King Henry’s little court was held at that time at Pau, in the neigh- 
bourh(^ of which place he amused himself, when not engaged in the 
sterner pursuits of war, by hawking and coursing. The river was 
deep and rapid, and the grounds beside it in some parts were low and 
marshy, affording good opportunities for the sport he loved the best— 
the noble sport of hawking. Here come the lordly heron, sailing with 
broad flight across the marshy grounds and smooth standing jiools— 
now sinking low upon motionless wing, looking for the prey he sought, 
—now, with swifter movement, darting downwards on the espied victim, 
—now standing- in solitary pride upon some dork grey stone, or on the 
root of some old tree beside the river or the pools,—now rising, in all 
Ills majesty of course, far, far into the deep blue sky. Amid the trees 
the wood-pigeon and the turtle-dove built their nests—^thc hoarse cry 
of the bittern from the thick reeds was often heard;—^in the late autumn 
days, when the cold weather had set in further north, the snipe and 
wqpdcodc were plentiful amid the swamps; and os the winter hardened, 
r the wild duck w'ould come screaming to its reedy refuge,—^the grey 
goose would fly heavily above the head of the watchful fowler—the 
mighty wild swan, so rare and shy in its appearance, would sail in 
silence by. Hor was there lack of other game. The partridges of 
France are plentiful amid her wide fields of com; the great bustard 
sometimes came fsam the farther hills—the ruff and reeve were not 
unfrequent visitors; and in summer fat quails would seek from the hot 
shores of Africa the more moderate climate here afforded them. 

Henry of Navarre delighted much, as has been said, in falconry, and 
he had many a noble caet^of hawks. He was choice and nice, to the 
highest degree, in his various flights of these birds, in their falconers 
and keepers, and in the dogs, that made the sport complete. He had 
the beautiful ger-folcon, from Norway or &om Denmark; the lanner, 
from the St^s mountains; the English merlin, the saker, and the 
goss-hat|[k;—the latter so usefnl in the pursnits i>f smaller game. 
These were tfainecl each to her peculiar vocation—some to strike the 
heron, ^some to ;^unce upon the wiki goose^r the swan; the falcon for 
the rav^ or the bold kite, the gross-hawk for the partridge. I^me 
weretmaed to fly at the fur—that is to say^ to hind hares and running 
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game; some to aid their masters in the cha^ of larger animals, by fix¬ 
ing on the head of the wolf or wild boar inbursuit, and thence tearing 
forth the eyes. But all tlio birds King mciiry owned were of price 
and beauty, and all, in point of training,mere, as the true hawking 
phrase goes, “ fit for the fray.” / 

Well, Gavaret, when he5omed tlie court at Pau, found that King 
Henry was out on a hawking party, but thinly attended; and thinking 
no time fitter for the object he had in view than the present one, 
he did but pause for a scant half-hour’s rest^ then r^e forth to 
seek him. It was a glorious day; and, long ere Gavaret found 
those he sought, ho could Ji^ar boime upon the singing wind 
the clear musied voice of the monarch, the sharp sudden bark 
of the attendant spaniels, the shrill cry of the quarry, the^'d^ 
tones of the falconer, c^ing back his bii'd, •the Shout that an¬ 
nounced the finding of the game, the shout that announced its faU. 
Gavaret, as he pas^ along at an easy canteit could see, through the 
openings of the ti’ees, the figures of tlie sportsmen at their sport. It 
was, as 1 have said, a glorious day, and the sun shone with unbroken 
lustra on the gay forms of the handsome Henry and his companions. 
Heiury, always so handsome and so gallant, looked doubly so now, with' 
the excitement and the flush of the chace glowing upon his fine up¬ 
turned countenance-, and lighting up the large piercing eyes with an 
increased fire and animation; liis dress was calculated to shew off to 
great advantage*the beauty of his shape; and his graceful horseman¬ 
ship, his hat flung back from his brow, was decorated with a long 
waving ostrich plume—plume as white as snow; die diamond that 
clasped die featlier, which danced so giuly in the wind, woe, in those 
broad day-beams, a second sun; the golden spurs upon his heel, the 
golden lult of his sword, the silver on the pistols in his holster, the 
^ver on Ids studded bridle, flashed as he moved in the light that was 
poured from that unclouded heaven. , 

Nor must we omit to say how gallantly went the sport watched so 
eagerly by the king. Just as Gavaret came in sight the quarry, a 
noble heron, was rising into the air, and the ger-falcon, borne by • 
Henry, was loosened from its jesses, and cast off on the pursuit. The 
ger-fdcon was a splendid bird, sent as a present to the King of Navarre, 
by Elizabeth of England, and brought with others of tlie breed by her 
command, from Norway. It was of great size; and tlie «pread of its 
sails, or wings, was of extraordinary mdth, its plumage was beautiful, 
a snow-white throat, wings of snowy whiteness, crossed with bars of 
brown, shaded from light to dark, a tail of the same rich contrast, her 
pendent feathers pure and unspott^ her ruffled mails, or breast feathers, 
of downy |oftncss, her clear large eye wag a dark deep blue, her 
bill of the same colour. With those eyes, meeting the dazzling sunlight, 
and with her strong daws knotted, ready to strike, up ^e ru^ed 
against the wind, the fairest falcon uiat ever rose in flight. 

Gavaret, pausing for a mmnent, watched the chose. The heron, 
proud and stately, swept forth across the river; the falcon^ rose far 
above it; and descending rapidly, drove it back to th^ side of the 
stream it had attempted to quit. The heron, turnidg on his bade, 
awaited the attad: of his enemy. The falcon, stooping g^Oiantly, 
struck with daws and beak at Ihe heron; the latter, shooting forth 
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its long shaip bill, attempted to inflict a wound that would have been 
death. But the falcon waA too Vary—she eluded the well>aimed blow 
—and rising for a spa^,\ngain descended to the attack. The heron 
shrieks witli fear and ra^-4-the falcon answers with her hoai'Se cry of 
triumph. Both' ore gallonnbirds—^both fijght bravely. But for one, 
there is no hope; that stately heron shall &ver soar again above that' 
rolling river and those shining pools—those wild efforts for life and 
freedom are his last—^that melancholy scream shall never sound again. 
Down, down they come—the conqueress md the conquered—^the 
triumphant fidcon—the dying heron. Down they come, blood falling 
from the victim in his descent, crashing through the branches of the 
trees they come, until, prone upon the ground, the heron flutters in its 
“TSST^ony, while the proud victor, with talons deep in the quivering 
body of the pelt, begins pluming at the neck. King Henry himself 
reclaims the falcon; the assistants take from the scarce breathless body 
the heart and liver, ahd with these the king rewards his bird; then, 
replacing the embossed hood upon her head, and the silken jesses to 
her feet, he takes her again on his wrist, the silver bells attached to 
her leathern henits tingling with their sweet music,—music whose 
soft chiming reached the ears of Gavaret. 

** And must I then,” said Gavaret, as he gazed upon this bright 
scene and on this gallant prince—“ must I then slay one so beautifhl, 
so young, so careless, so happy?” 

But the momentary relenting soon passed away; and Gavaret, with 
a 'look of deep devotion, raising his eyes and his right hand towards 
heaven, and murmuring a few woi^s of prayer or deprecation, 
touched lightly the bright neck of his barb, and advanced towards the 
king. 

King Henty was a man of sharp discernment; and he had observed 
the absence of Gavaret from the camp during the last week; he now 
observed him approaching on a strange steed, one, too, that his know> 
ledge of horseflesh told -him at once was a Spanish Barb. And for 
sqme time had Gavaret been suspected of a leaning towards the old 
• faith. And Henry did not fail to mark the crimson flush gathering 
on his brow, then fading suddenly to ashy whiteness—he did hot fui 
to mark how fully mmed he rode, with sword and dagger in his belt 
and pistols in his holsters. 

Gavaret, •advancing, bowed^ low before the king, uncovering the 
dark curls that elustered round his head. The king welcomed him 
with a gracious nod and word of greeting; then, watching narrowly 
every movement of Gavaret, and %vithout giving him time to mak^ 
any further approach towai'ds himself, he sprang fi'om his saddle, ai^ 
hastily moving towards laid his hand upon his rein, aitnd said, in 
loud dieeiful tones— 

“ Ha, .Gavaret! a fine horstj—as good a steed as ever man bestrode. 
Where gottest thou this jewel? ^la! man, dismount—dismount. I 
must Ids paces. Make haste—moke haste! 1 burn with impa¬ 
tience ip back so fair a Barb. True Spanish, eh?” o 

And as h^ spoke, he took the bridle from the hand of Gavaret, and 
by every; possible means urged and aided Mm to dismount. 

Gavai^ Bewildered by the impetuosity of the king’s manner, un¬ 
able to ai^ offensively, so closely was he pressed and watched, could 
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do nothing but comply, and quitting the saddle, he held the stirrup, 
while Henry mounted. i t 

Then, quick as thought, the king forcej ^e horse forwards for a 
few paces, then, as suddenly checking he wheeled him round, 
and laced the pale assassiia Drawing tne pistols from tlie holster, 
one by one, he discharged them, and one by one, flung them far from 
him, into the deep rolling river. The pale assassin started where he 
stood, but made no eflbrt for fligfit. The king laughed scorn¬ 
fully. 

“ Here, take thy steed—worthy a better master;” and, springing 
from the saddle, he flung Gaval’et the rein. “ Take thy steed, and go 
upon thy way; but never let me see thy face again. Say nothing,-,^ 
Gavaret; full well I know those pistols were loaded for a loft^aim: 
and this noble steed was not given thee for nought. Go, 1 say— 
begone! Linger no longer, lest I am temptq^ to punish thee as a 
traitor should be punished!” 

And the king, waving his arm proudly, gathered his attendants 
round liim, and rode from the spot. And that baffled murderer, 
struck with a painful conviction that the enterprise, so miraculously 
crossed, must be unpleasing to the Heaven he thought to serve, turned 
his steed in silence from that phaco of sunshine and of royal grace, and 
riding for the nearest Avood, soon became lost to view, amid forests as 
dark and gloomy as were the depths of his own heart—as was tlie 
imagination of the deed ho had come to do. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 

A TALE OF “THE ARDENNES.” 

BV FREDERIC TOLFREY, AUTHOR OF “ THE SPORTSMAN IN FRANCE.” 

PART THE SECOND. 

“ As soon as we were once more on a high-road, I could not help 
exclaiming, ‘ Well, Pierr^ htjrc we aro you see, safe anf sound, and 
not eaten up as I was led to suppose we should hafe been. We are 
out of danger now, I presume.* 

“ * I am not so sure of that, sir,* was the reply of my companion; 
‘ wc may yet have difficulties to encounter.’ 

“ I ridiclled the idea, laughed at him ft>]^his folly, and putting 
spurs to. my gallant grey, desired him ter follow me. 

“ I had not cantered above a mile after leaving the forest, when, at 
a turn of the road, 1 came suddenly on a * cabaret,* or roadside inn, as 
you call it in this country. It might have been evcB termed an 
* aoberge^ for it ^ve promi^ of more comfort within than the ordinary 
dram-shops which are to be found in every cross-r^a4 in France. 
We had been-on horseboex for some hoars, and I was not % little 
pleased at the opportunity which preseuted itsdf of rest and refre^- 
ment. ; 

f . 

I • 
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** As FictTe and inyself rode up to the door of this rui’ol hotel, he 
examined attentively th^. mperscription, and exclaimed, *C*est drah! 
the landlord is, or rathei^i^ds, an old catmrade of mine, at Mezieres^ 
many years ago—there cauhot be two Maxime Bourdons in this port 
of the country.’ ' « 

“ We were in the act of dismounting, when a barefooted urchin 
beckoned us to ride round into the stable-yard by a side gate. We 
did so; and having directed Pierre to look after the horses, I was on 
the point of making my way to the front of the house, when my atten¬ 
tion was atfi'acted by a female iigui%, of no ordinary mould, on a rude 
and wooden balcony which ran round tRis portion of the premises, and 
..from.which a staircase, or rather steps, communicated with the yard 
below,'and close to the spot where I was standing. She advanced to¬ 
wards the end of this open verandah, and with the sweetest tone ima¬ 
ginable said, * Par icU. monsieur^ s’il vous plait.* In tlu*ce bounds I 
was on the platform by her side, for a petticoat had ever irresistible 
attractions for me, and she led the way to ah indifferently fur- ’ 
nished apartment, which I was given i:o understand was the salle-a- 
Tnanger. 

" Travellers, of all ages, from sixteen to sixty, in all countxdes, from 
time immemorial, have assumed to themselves the privilege of toying 
with chambermaids and female waiters—a squeeze of the hand, a loss 
and a sly pinch are the usual familiarities, which, not being interdicted, 
very frequently have tacitly given a prescriptive right to these rambling 
Don Juans to accost, thus unceremoniously, every female who may be 
doomed to servitude. I never was a Joseph; and if I had been, the 
lovely countenance of the ciq)tivatJng handmaid before me would have 
overturned all my philosophy; a more beautiful creature I never beheld, 
before or since. Tliere was something so distinguee in her face, the 
outlines of which were the most perfect it is possible to conceive—an 
expression I cannot destribe—^but it was irresistibly winning. And 
to these advantages, so rare in one moving in so humble a sphere, 
wvjre superadded a grace and a iourtiure absolutely enchanting. In 
short, I was eperdument amoureux at the first glance. -To my sur¬ 
prise, she shrank from me, and repulsed me in s6 determined, and, at 
the same time, so dignified a manner, that, for the moment, I was 
thrown off my guard, llecovering my surprise, I renewed the attack, 
but the tone and manner were «o decided, and Ae bearing of this sin¬ 
gularly beautiful ^rl so lofty, firm, yet respectful, that I was annoyed 
with myself for having been such a fool. There was nrthing of 
prudery, or even of anger in her demeanour, for she ap|^arcd to 
regard me with sorrow and a mixture of pity. In sliox*^,lier beha- 
triour puzzled me not a little. Smarting under the rebuild lx believe I 
said to her, rather waspi^ly, * Why do you repulse me ? I dare say 
I am not the first young feUow wht has fallen in love with your pretty 
face; and perhaps 1 have done no more than others who have 
frequented #iis house. "What is the matter with you? 'You look 
Unhapp5'.’ ‘ 

“ She turxie^ her eyes upon me, with a look I shall never forget to 
mylatf^t breath, and exclaimed, * I am unliappy—wretched—^miserable 
—would yon be, also, if you knew tlie doom that awaited 
yom*'r’ . ■ 
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“ ‘ And pray what is that!’ I askedj incredulously, for I tliought 
she was trifling with me. 

“ ‘ Only,’ she replied, ‘ that you have rJbr three hours to live—^by 
that time you will be a corpye. I know ivk ^hat secret impulse makes 
me say this to you, but I cannot resist fi/ewaming you of your inevi¬ 
table fate. Escape is hopeless; aud you will meet with the same end 
as the other victims who have entered this room.’ 

“ ‘ This is some idle Action you* have conjured up,* T replied, * to 
deter me from making love to you; perhaps there is some lover in the 
case, and you wish to frighten me by this improbable story.’ 

“ ‘ 1 call God to witness tlint I speak nothing but tlic psunful truth,’ 
she rejoined. * But stop—^you sh^ know all.* 

“ Having said tliis, she went to the door, and from thence lfito*We 
passage, to listen if any one were within iiearing? Having ascertained 
that ^ was safe, she returned, and, closing the door after her, come 
up to me, and continued her appalliug commiihicaiion. 

“ She looked at me with tears in her eyes, and then pointing 
to the floor siud, ‘Look at,this sand—did you ever see sand in a 
saUe-a-inangerf and that too on a first floor. Alas! what scenes of blood 
liave been enacted here. You have ordered dinner—^whicli is being 
prepared below—a few minutes before it is ready, you will see three 
officers, in the uniform of the Imperial Guard, ride into the courtyard 
—^they will csUl loudly for the landlord—order dinner, champagne, and 
otlier luxuries. You will then be waited upon by tlie landlord him¬ 
self, who will announce the arrival of his distinguished guests, and 
request, on such an emergency, that you will permit them to dine in 
tliis room with you; for although he has dinner sufficient for five 
persons at one table, yet if it were divided, it would not suffice for 
three and two in separate apartments —you must comply; for a refusal 
would only accelerate your doom; by complying, you will gain time, 
and God grant you may devise some plan, with your servant, for frus¬ 
trating the schemes of these bloodthirsty wretches!* 

“ I was thunderstruck, as you may suppose, and could hai;dly 
believe ray senses. I desired this lovely girl to send my servant up 
to me as. soon as she could without exciting suspicion. This she did; 
and I repeated to Pierre every word she had told me.' He was incre¬ 
dulous for a long time; but upon my dwelling on every minute parti- * 
cular he became moi'e attentive, althopgh he could hardly heliuve that 
hi.s old acquaintance of Mezieres, who was the landlord, could lend 
himself to such a sanguinary plot. ‘ At all events,’ he said, ‘ 1 will go 
back to the stable, under the plea of looking to the horses, and return 
with our pistols w hicli J can conceal in my pockets.’ In a few mmutes 
he rejoiit« me, and wc had scarcely begonJxMalk of the extraordinary 
tale tliat nad been communicated to me, when the tramping of horses’ 
feet was heard, and three office]^ dressed as the girl had described, 
entered the yard of the inn. Tl'hus far her. story was confirmed. 
Conviction of the truth now took possession of Pierre’s jnind. 

“ ‘ It is too tue,’ he spid. ‘ I will go back to the stable, ^d tliink 
of wbat is best to be 'done. In the meantime, tbe^landloi^ will, 
doubtless, come to you; dnd it is better we should* not be |een to¬ 
gether.’ 

“ He had not left .the room five minutes ere mine host made^his ap- 
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peorance. A more specious and obsequious Boniface you never behdd. 
As the girl had predicte^n his opening speech was to the effect that I 
would, he trusted, pardoirtlk liberty he was about to take in propos> 
ing that three officers of tfia Imperial Guard should dine in my room. 
He liad dinner for five, ceuainly; but if the repast he had prepared 
were served up in two separate apartments,^’ there would not be suffi¬ 
cient for either party. He assured me, moreover, that I could not 
foil to be pleased with the society of these gentlemen, as they were 
officers of rank, du bon tonj and bim eomme U fmU. 

** Putting as good a face as I could on the matter, 1 expressed my 
willingness to meet his wishes and those of the officers. I added, 
however, that I trusted the newly-arrived gentlemen would excuse my 
servant^itting at the same table with them; that I was travelling for 
ray health, and fie was seldom from my side, as I was subject to sudden 
attacks of spurns. I thought tlie fellow appeared ratlier disconcerted 
at this announcement;'but not pretending to notice the effect my 
communication bad produced, 1 requested him as he left the room to 
send my servant up stairs, as I wished, to take some cordial before 
dinner. Pierre soon made his appeormice, and putting my pistols in 
my hand, said, 

“ ‘ All is but too true, monsieur; eouragey and we shall be masters 
of the field. 1 have arranged my plan, and you must follow my in¬ 
structions. The captmn of this infernal band of cut-throats you must 
place at the bottom of the table, facing you; bis two confederates you 
must request to sit on one side of the table, while 1 take my place 
opposite to them. As soon as I have helped myself to a ghiss of wine, 
njter tke dessert is placed on the tabU^ you must shoot the scoundrel 
facing you!—shrink not, for on your nerve and presence of mind 
depend our safety. Leave the rest to me; we have a desperate 
game to play—coolness and courage alone are wanting to ensure 
success.’ I 

** I promised compliance, and was picturing-to myself the scene in 
which I was so soon to play so prominent a part, when the three soi- 
tdisant officers made their appearance, ushered in by the landlord. 
The fellows were dressed to perfection—rather outre as to dandyism; 
for tliey were oiled, curled, and scented as the veriest maitre in 
the recherche aslona of Paris. Their address was rather of the free 
and easy school, somewhat ovprdone, perhaps, but still there was 
nothing offensive iic their manner. They were profuse in their thanks 
for the honour I had conferred upon them by allowing them to dine 
with me; in short, they acted their parts to the life. The glances that 
had been interchanged amongst themselves os they enter^ the apniM;- 
ment, when they beheldMEierre, had not escaped my obser|.'ation. 1 
therefore, as soon os they had expended their volley of compliments 
and thanks, apologized for being congjpclled to have my servant at the 
same table, ass^ing tlie same reason I had given the landlord. At 
length the so^p was served, then the cutlet^ a fricandeau, stewed 
ducks, a^d A roasted capon. Every mouthful 1 took J thought would 
have choked me; and my want of appetite^ which was remarlgbd, I 
attribul^eq^ me''state of my health. The fallows ate, drank, laughed, 
and chatm away in the moat amiable manner, possible. 

“ ' pnher was by this time nearly brought to a c(«Lclusion. Tlie 
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girl had waited upon ns; and daring her absence from tlic room with 
the remains of the dinner, one of the miscjfeants opposite to Pierre 
appeared to be searching about his person 'or some missing object; at 
last he said, ‘ I have lost my snuff-box.’ /And addressing himself to 
my attendant, added, ‘ I wi]l thank you to go down stJiirs, and on the 
cU’esser iji the kitchen you will see a gold snufP-box—for I must have 
left it there—and bring it up to me.’ 

“Pierre, however, to my great delight, never quitted his seat; and 
very quietly remarked, that he never executed any ordei'S but those of 
his master. The person addressed looked confused at this reply, and 
bit his lips with rage. Turning to me, he requested veiy politely 
that I would send my servant for the box in question: To my infinite 
I’cliefi and as good luck would have it, the girl re-appeared with the 
cheese and some fruit, and 1 observed to the gentleman of the missing 
snuff-b<jx, that lajille would fetch it for him. ^ 

“ Mademoiselle was, accordingly, commissioned to execute the 
errand; but she presently returned, saying there wsis no fabaiicre to 
be tbund below. , 

“ ‘ j\'imported’ said tlie fellow; ‘ bring us some champagne.’ 

“ While this very pleasant beverage was gone for, the other ofRccr 
on my right hand discovered that his pocket-handkerchief was absent 
without leave, and ordered Pien*e to go to the kitchen and look for it. 
This command, however, was disobeyed in like manner; for my trusty 
follower replied, ‘ Tlie servant will be hero directly with the wine, and 
she cmi bring it you.’ The champagne was brouglit, and ere the ciji^ 
ivas let loose from its confinement, the pocket-handkerchief w'as am- 
dentaUy discovered under’the table! 

“ The girl now left the room; and never shall I forgot the look she 
gave me as she closed the door. It seemed to say, the world hsis closed 
on you for ever!—we shall never sec each other again! 

“ The bottle was passed, and fls Pierre helped himself, ho turned 
towards me, and a glance of the eye told what ho meant. He put the 
glass to his lips; but placing it suddenly upon tlic table, said to me, 
hope you are not ill, sir?’ ‘ No,’ I replied. I knew vrliat he meant, 
but 1 WM powerless.* He added, ‘ Monsieur must takq some cordial;’ 
he put his Imnds in his pockets, and drew forth a brace of pistols, and 
levelling them with a deadly aim at lus opposite neighbour^, shot them 
Iwlli through the heart at the same moment. He then sprung like a 
tiger on tho captain at the foot of the table, which%fas upset in the 
imUe^ caught him by the throat, and called to me to come to his assist¬ 
ance. I had in some degree recovered from my stupefaction, for my 
senses had been paralysed, if I niay use tho exppjssion, and ran to the 
faithful fell|w. • ^ 

“ We contrived to pinion the scoundrel, between us; and to. make 
assurance doubly sure, Pien-e boun^ one end of the table-doti^ over 
the villain’s face, while, with the other, ho fastened his mmis behind 
him. if 

“ ‘ Now, monskur,’ said he, ‘ stand over this sceUrat with yoiir 
pistols, until I return from the stable with a coi d;’ hti Wished down 
the stairs, and was back w^th me in less than two minutest We 
hound our friend fast, hand and foot. * And now,’ said Pierre,* * yod 
must remain here until I have liddeni. to the nearest post-town, which 
VOL. nr. N N , N . 
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is not above two leagues iiwu this. I will bring back assistance, and 
give oiur prisoner into^safe custody. There is not a living being 
—^tbe house is empty» You have nothing to apprehend—not a 
soul will molest you. “N^eiiave cleared the place. I must fii'st catch 
a horee, for oui's have beennurned loose. There was one in the yard 
just now; and you may rely upon it I wnl lose no time in returning 
with some military and police, and release you from your impleasant 
situation.* • 

“ I had the satisfaction of hearing my brave and faithful attendant 
gallop off in a few minutes. My ]K>sition in the meantime was none 
of the pleasantest. I made up my mind to sell my life dearly, in the 
event of any attempt at rescue; and what with watching the door, and 
the wretch at my feet, I had no very agreeable time of it. The two 
hours 1 thus spent* 1 thought the longc.ot I had ever experienced. 
Thanks to a merciful Providence, the trial I had undergouc was 
brought to a tei’minatiou. 

“ The indefatigable Pierre returned at length, with a juge de paify 
and a whole posse of officials o)i horseback, besides a troop of mounted 
f/endartnet'ie. The prisoner was secured, and the house searched from 
top to bottom—not a living soul was discovered; but in a large vaulted 
underground-cellar were skeletons, and human bodies innumerable— 
some of the latter in every stage of decomposition. There amid not 
have been less than from tlmec to four hundred victims. The bodies 
were subsequently removed, by order of the authorities, and intciTcd 
in the dmetiere of Mezieres; the house was razed to the ground by 
the infuriated populace. 

Sti’ange to say, the landlord and the ’lovely girl, who had been 
instrumental in bringing these dark deeds to light, have never been 
beard of from that day to this; and I much fear that the latter perished 
by the hands of the wretch who kept the house. I have sought, by 
every means in my power, to gain^omc tidings of this beautiful crea¬ 
ture; but in vain. Money and large rewards have not been wanting; 
fod I would at this moment give half I am worth in the world to dis¬ 
cover what became of her—^for to her I owe my preservation. My tale 
is done, and 1 fear I may have fatigued you in its narration. 1 ought 
to mention that Pierre received the large reward oifered by the 
government, under wlucli he still holds a lucrative situation in the 
customs, obtained for him by the united interests of the old general 
and my father, Js a reward for. his courage, presence of mind, and 
fidelity.” 

As ray companion finished the relation of his adventure, wc puUe^l 
up at the “Bear,” at Hungcjford. “Well!” said our dragsinau, 
“ that’s the most int5^»tingcst story I ever heard in my bCi; J days.” 
May the reader be of the same opinion! I will only add, that it is 
striedy true in every particular.^ I parted with my intellectual and 
entertaining fellow-traveller about four miles on this side of Marl- 
borough, n«t witiiont an earnest request on his part of renewing our 
acqua^tance in Paris. That 1 availed myself of the cordial invitation 
may pojbiUyJm made manifest in a future number, 

A - ^ 
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The want of some, just and liberal measi^e of international copyright 
has been severely felt on tlfis side the AtlaiUic, but with what grievous 
and almost crushing effects has it been attended in America! To be 
sure, the American publishers had no particular reason to complain; nor 
did it appear to a cursory observer, that tlic American “reading 
public” were labouring under any intolerable grievance, so long as 
they could purchase in the brpad daylight the masterpieces of modern 
literature as soon as they could be torn from the press, at the mei'e 
price of paper and print;—^though it would be very easy to slicw that 
in the progress of years both seller and purchaser must be vitally and 
inevitably injured by the apparent or temporary benefit. But the 
American Author—how fared he, in the facobf the giant evil! 

Writers in other countries could suffer but little by the want of a 
wiser international arrangement. Even in ^France and Germany, 
native authors could of course command patronage and purcliasers, un¬ 
affected, comparatively, by any extent to which the tide of English 
publication might set in, whether a popular work happened to be 
merely reprinted amongst them, or produced in a translated form. 
But it was and is far otherwise in the United States, when a native 
and an English author of equal merit are competitors. Of two equal 
stories in the same language, the American’s must of course be 
rejected, because tlie Englishman’s may be had for nothing. 

Grievous beyond doubt has been the operation of the system, or 
want of system, upon the interests of authors and publishers here, who 
have in a thousand instances seen their fair and just hopes of profit 
and reward struck down, by the introduction of foreign-reprints at 
home, and the total destruction of their sale throughout tliat immense 
region of readers, called the British possessions abroad! But worse 
than tliis, bad as it was, has happened to the ill-fated and utterly 
uncared-for American author; for while the popular historian, novelist,* 
or poet in this country could still boast of having Ids “ public” to 
appeal to, and count securely upon his purchasers, however reduced 
by these nibbling narrowing infiuences, the milu of genius, of whatever 
class, in America, had no public of wy kind or quality*to boast—no 
readers to reckon upon—^for in what Fool’s Paradise was he to dig for 
a publisher! lie might as well go into the woods and beat about for 
a phoenix! 

What, indeed, can be said to justify—^what advanced in the way df 
parallel tq* a state of things, under whid^ arwriter possessed of the 
great original power, the attractive talents, and proportioned celebrity 
that distinguish Fenimore Cooper, h compdlcd to seek in a coun^ 
not his own, the fair meed of hisfliterary laboqi:! London gives him 
hundreds for his manuscript, and New York buys his jiriuted work 
for a gninea, am^reprints it. • 

England, however, owes more to Mr. Cooper than h^can ever owe 
to her. He has associated* his name with our land’s language ;^he has 
familiarized ns with the.unknown; he has brought the Ikr-off close to 
us as ore otA* very homes; he has carried us where no author,in any 
age or of any class evei^ carried us before. There is 4his peculiarity 
, wn2 . • ^ 
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in the writings of Cooper—and a charm lies in the peculiarity, an 
element of power quite (jnconnect^ with the indisputable talent he 
possesses—that the ground he occupies in most of his leading vrorks 
is new, tlie scenes ai-e pailited for the lli’st time, tlie agents are for the 
most part strangers; for if fve ransacked all European literature we 
should iiiid nothing bearing resemblance to them—and yet we instantly 
recognise what people (out of America, too) pleasantly call their 
“ naturalness'*—^>ve at once feel them to be true. 

Of course wc are not now speaking of his sca>scenes, hut his forest- 
scenes. What a fairy-land have these been to thousands! What 
(h’carus made i'«al—dreams of marvels pircviously uuimagined, and else 
inconceivable! 

It i^toug sinpe Cooper'’s earliest tales became known in this country 
—^long even since they became familiar to readers of all ranks. 
Amidst the wide working of the potent and wondrous spells of Scott, 
whoso curreut of populdrity was all but sufiicient— 

“ To kill the flock of all affSections else,” 

the .stranger stood forth and found a willing audience. At Ids vciy 
first advance, he manifested the power to startle and impress. In the 
teeth of political prejudice in some ijuarters, and critical prejudice in 
otliers—^iii opposition to the ruling taste, and preposses.sions the most 
widely diffused and powerful—he took hosts of readers captive, and 
at once marked them for his own. He established himself as a writer, 
who where he was heard once, would be pretty sure to be hoard 
twice. He had something to say, and besides that, he had a manner of 
his own in saying it. People might dislike, might misundei'stand, hi.s 
works, but they could not treat tlicm with iiidiffui'ciice. They were 
never common-iilaces in what they included, if the outline or even 
the general siihstanee were little better. Good or bad, they were not 
to be hiid down, dismkssed, forgotten. With all their wesJeuesses, 
there was sui*e to be an efiect somewhere, whose influence was to be 
an existence for life among the reader’.s literary recollections. He 
won Ills position, then, and he has held Jiis footing. 

When we .sa^ that these permanent influences belong to his earliest 
writings, it is of course because we rtmk these with his best. The 
“ Pilot,” and the “ Kdl Rover,” arc tales never read Avithout excite¬ 
ment, or I'ciTicmbcrcd Avithout pleasure. TJie author is, as much as 
miy man, at homd^n the sea; his ships are not os painted ships 

Upon a painted ocean 

nevertheless, there is much in these stories that might be cheerfully 
spared, fur eitlier the strength of one portion of the bookt makes the 
rest feeble, or the author quitting the sea for the land, gclfe really out 
of his clement. With one set of characters wc ui'e bi'catliing fresh 
air in company with qj^l Nature hei^elf, and with another wc .are choked 
up in a tli^itre, where “ nothing is but what is not;” seeing a play, 
and uqt. a good onel .To this class belongs a latqp production, Hie 
‘‘Water W^tch,” Avhich, though less striking in its purposes and 
intert^gt, has itl masterly scenes, but weakened by frequent repetition 
in spite of the great skill with which this is managed. 

Ai:\ iuslance, moreover, of the flire and animation whieli Cooper is 
sure to fuel w j?en he once gets afloat, of the living effect Avhich he can 
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give to 'usater even though it flow but in a canal, is seen in that bold 
vigorous Venetian boat-race with which the “'Bravo” breaks upon us 
so dashingly. Many years have passed since that picture was pre¬ 
dated to the imagination, but there it is still* associated in its degree 
with proud and high reminiscences of Vehice; remembered and kept 
before the mind’s eye, as we remember the contest of the famous bow¬ 
men, Locksley and Hubert—^the collociuy between the immortal Vicar 
and Mr. Jenkinson—or anything ehSe equally unlike, so that it be 
equally true. 

The “ Spy” is another of the tales which, at whatever age they may 
be read, make an impression ndt easily worn out. With younger and 
more impressible readers, the peru^ of it is an event;—so strange, 
various, contradictory, but absorbing, is the interest ol! charaefer be¬ 
longing to it. It is written on the author’s favourite plan, of protract¬ 
ing and reserving while he may, and then plimging to his effect. The 
character of Harvey Birch is brought out, as Birch himself would 
manage an escape, when eyes which must be deceived in spite of their 
vigilance are upon him—slow siding at first, as though nothing was 
intended, a quicker pace insensibly as danger tliickcns, till the critical 
moment comes and concealment is impossible—^then, “ off” is the word. 
The effect of the “ Spy” depends upon the closing pages; it is com¬ 
paratively flat as we thread the mazy paths that lead us there. The 
rcpulsiveness created by the spy himself gradually lessens, curiosity 
aud admiration as slowly increase, until the flnal revelation in the 
scone with Washington comes—^than which wc know of few things 
more impressive or affecting. 

Wlien the poor, despised, baited, trampled man—^the seeming spy 
of the enemy, whom a thief at the gallows-tree would have scorned— 
the hunted wretch, who, in his disinterested love of country, has met 
dangers and endured ignominies unspealcable—is rccognis^ by the 
illustrious leader as a friend to the liberties off America—as an incor¬ 
ruptible, a noble-minded patriot, who must be contented to bear the 
brand of a foe to all he holds dear lest living interests should be coiff- 
proinised—^we see a picture which renders this extraordinary character 
a treasured recollection. 

But above all that is best of this author’s^delineations, his vivid,, 
romantic, and yet truth-stomped pictures of sea-life or layd-life, most 
readers will place his portraitures of Indian character, and his ex¬ 
positions of life under many varying drcnmstanccs^f interest, in the 
vast wilds and desert regions of America. In the trackless prairie 
and the interminable forest, Cooper seems to have an elasticity of 
existence, Ufsensc and knowledge of life, a f<^ility of resources and 
expedients,jthat render him a sort of litertfry representative of the 
imperishable Leatherstocking himself; and had his contribution to the 
stock of human pleasure been coffined solely to his creation of this- 
curious and inimitable character, worked out as it is, with unfaltering 
power, through five successive tales, he would still haue ** smd his 
say,” and won tHo kindly and grateful respect of more tbhn ond 
country. • • 

The mere extent to whicn this character is drawn out, rendefs it a 
literary curiosity. There is scarcely an instance of a conception* being 
so fully sustained under the drcumstances which have governed the 
completion of this portraiture—^this history ff a life^-oin youth to' 
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age, composed so disjointedly, yet finished with such harmonious reiar 
tionship in dl its parts* No chaiactcr, perhaps, was ever so much 
tried, witlunit wearing out the interest it at first created.- No writer 
could run a greater risk, in the attempt to add to such strength, of 
weakening and crippling it. •But “ La Longue Carabine” sprang from 
a brain tliat was conscious of its strength, 

“ And saw as from^a tower the end of alL” 

It did seem dangerous to meddle with Ilim of the renown^ Rifle; to 
conduct him into other times and scenes, and force a comparison with 
those wanderings and adventures with. Uncas and Chingagook, in 
which such unrivalled powers of stimulating curiosity and protracting 
excitetnent ai-e displaced. Yet w'hat a new exhibition of the same 
faculty interests and enchains us in the delineation of tlic old Trapper; 
and how the reality gipws upon us, as the years roll over liim, and 
we see the self-same being, under different modifications of his intelli¬ 
gence and experience, moving amidst the iimneasurable prairie, and, 
when the mighty waste is all one flame, ccombating the terrific agency 
of fire by turning it against itself. Over and over again may these 
narratives of forest adventure bo read, and the scenes are as vivid as 
at first, and the Trapper ncvei’ grows tedious. 

More daring still was it (but none will regret the daring) to depict, 
in recent years, the youth of a cliaractci* so established in the partiality 
of all readers; and to carry us back, as in the “ Dcerslayer,” to those 
early times wlicu the lieart of the simple, honest creature was fiercely 
attacked by desperate beauty, he in his exquisite modesty unconscious 
all the time of his conquest—^urheii, too, his famous rifie first came into 
effective play against a savage of a rare sort, winning for its hopeful 
master the designation of llawkeye. The “ Pathfinder ” followed, 
and worked out other essential points of a chai’actcr, so powerfully 
conceived, and finished ttith such mastery of hand, as to be attractive 
in every stage of its history. 

^ ’Some one has said that the creation of “ Undo Toby ” was the 
finest compliment ev^ paid to human nature. Compliments to our 
poor clay, quite, as fine, to say the least, ore to be found out of Sterne’s 
once over-estimated writings; to our mind. La Longue Carabine 
figures in the select list. 

Tlic portraitures of Indian ccharacter have doubtless all the lead¬ 
ing lines of fidelfty; truth seems everywh^ to regulate the draw¬ 
ing; and they are filled up with unfailing power. TVe never see, as 
in Cooper’s pictures of common people in cities, and soldiers on their 
march, signs of the weak hand and the unnoting eye. He luinself seems 
Indian when painting ^tfdians. Tlie instances are num^ous. The 
general features of the tribes he has introduced are strongly marked, 
and the individual characteristics ^e ably discriminated. There is a 
fine fire-eyed young savage, whom we remember in “The Borderers,” 
—-he calls tD«nind the acting of Kean. Of Uncas and his rilent heart- 
buried passion it is unnecessary to speak; he stands 6ut brightly in the 
collection. border-life, savage manners and habits, the “ sands 

and skores and desert wildernesses,” retain an interest, Cooper’s tales 
will nbt ba read without a charm. 

_ Wft now take up the latest addition to the American novelist’s long 
Ii8t-r-“'Wyand®tt6; or, the Hutted KnolL” 
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A short account of this must sulhce. It is the history of the 
sufferings of a family settled on the borders, at the outbreak of tlie 
Bcvolution. The head of it, Captain Willoughby, had served in the 
king’s aiTuy, until approaching age and other considerations warned 
liim to collect his worldly means, and s^ure a promising settlement 
about one day’s march firdm Susquehannah. After toiling through 
a full share of the difficulties attendant upon such a step, and just as 
he is beginning to feel at home, surrounded by an attached family, 
the Bevolutiou begins, llis son is in the army, a gallant, rising soldier, 
steadfast to his colours; but tlie father grows ai^umuntativc, and wavers 
between freedom to Americ!| and fidelity to England. Hence an 
interest arises, which is heightened hourly as the war spreads, and 
apprchensions'of danger fi'om the Indians and the lawl^ advoBturers, 
set in nation by the turbulence of the time, begin to prevail. The 
** Hutted Knoll,” so is th!h imperfectly-fortified place c^cd, becomes 
the object of attack, by a mingled troop off red-skins, and painted 
whites more barbarous still. A large portion of the work discusses 
the preparations for the siege^ the conflicting feelings of the family 
and their few dependents, the stratagems employed on both sides, and 
the hair-breadth escapes and romantic adventures of the chief persons 
of the story. The end is tragic; death sweeping away most of the 
actors, and leaving a solitary marriage, like a flower, blossoming above 
the grave. 

As in many of his foi'mer works, the author takes his time before 
he throws in lus interest. He suffm's our feelings to lie fallow, and 
then to be sure we have a fair crop of emotion. The power he has 
so often displayed of concentrating his force upon one spot, and work¬ 
ing excitement by dint of going doggedly into detailswhich seem of minor 
importance, and are often tedious, until the catastrophe shoots up, like 
a i}yi.unid from a broad naked level, he has employed here, and with 
effect. It is unfair to complain that mudi^f the narrative is duU, 
when the dullness is a necessary step to the excitement; hut however 
essential to the plan, it may not the less be felt sometimes. • 

There arc two female figmres charmingly drawn; one is Willoughby’s*^ 
daughter, who marines, and dies most needlessly; the other, Maud, a 
frai^, beautiful, impassioned girl, who is his daughter In all but birth, 
and a fond and ardently loving sister to his*son, until, on the eve of 
womanhood, an instinct of her sex nmjinds her that diei% is no rela¬ 
tionship,, and another kind of love brings alternate)^ shadow and sun¬ 
shine across her path. The sou shares this feeling, and a love-conflict, 
delicately managed, gives rise to several touching scenes, which ter¬ 
minate liafmily at the altar. 

Wyandotte himself is a character peculiarlf^ the author’s own. H[e 
is a Sort hf half-outcast from Indimis, a ** Tuscarora,” who had 
attached himself to the whites, acouLcd the soubriquet of i^ucy 
picked up thedr language, and blended a hundred had qualities with 
many good ones. As Saucy Nick, lie had been flogged ^y his militoiy 
master; but he sontinue^ in his service, cherishing revenge... and 
tilling him that he is a great chief tliough d^en^te, ui^ by 
degrees he abandons to soAe extent his depraved and ram-d||inlai^ 
habits. It is at this period, that Willoughby, when in great danger, 
and exasperated by the desertion of some of Us people, threatiopa 1^ 
agmn with the lash. The Indian’s back, as the threat^s uttered, seeo^ 
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to feel the old wounds; and the desire of i-evciige bums into his 
heart:— 

* Listen,’ said the Indian, sternly. ‘ Cap’in ole man. Got a head like 
snow on rock. Uc bold soldier; but he no got wisdom enough for gray hair. 
Why he put he hand rough on jplace where whip strike ? Wise man nebber do 
dat. Last winter he cold; hre wanted to make* him warm. Much ice, much 
storm, much snow. World seem bad—fit only for bear, and snake, dat hide in 
rock. Well; «inter gone away; ice gone away; snow gone away; storm gone 
away. Summer come in his place. ^Ibbcry t’lng good; ebbery t’ing pleasant. 
Why t'ink of winter when summer come, and drive him away wid pleasant sky 

The Captain replies to this;— 

“ * In order to provide for its return. He wife never thought of the evil day in 
the hour of his prosperity, woidd find that he has forgotten, not only a duty, but 
the conr*- of wi^om.’ ” 

“ ‘ He nof wise !'‘'said Ifick, sternly. ‘ Cap’in pale-face chief. He got gamson; 
got soldier; got musket. Well, he flog warrior’i|back ; make blood come. Dat 
bad enough; worse to putfipger on ole sore, and make ’e pain, and ’e shame, come 
back ag’iii.’ ” 

Wynndottd is important to the Captain; ho can give infomation, 
but is distrusted —jti he tells truth. IHs replie.s arc characteristic:— 

“ * Answer the questions in the order in which I put them.’ 

“ * Wyandotte uot newspaper to tell ebbery t'ing at once. Let cap'in talk like 
one chief speaking to anodcr.’ 

“ ‘ Then, tell me first what you know of this party at the mill. Are there many 
pale-faces-in it?’ 

“ * Put ’em in the river,’ answered the Indian, sententiously‘ water tell the tnit’.’ 

“ * Ifou think that tlicre arc many among them that would wash white ?’ ” 

Di.stru.st of tlie Indian continues, in spite of many tokens of devo- 
tion, and of feelings the mo.st grateful nnrl refined, evinced towards the 
ladies of the party—^indeed to all who use him kindly. Thex’e is a 
delicacy in his conduct that justifies even the appellation by wliich the 
aiitlior characterizes him, tliis forest gentleman.” But Captain 
Willoughby lia.s a too vivid sense of the man’s failings and degrada¬ 
tion; he threatens him with flogging once more; and the forest gen- 
^tletnan, amidst a thousand proofs of gi'atitudc and affection for the 
family, decoys the head of it into the woods, and avenges himself by 
a most deliberate assa.ssinatiou. llxe old sores .smarted.” 

After the commissioii of this cold-blooded murder, wc have some 
difficulty in reconciling ourselves to the friendly offices of the savage 
towards the wife and children,«and in appreciating bis delicacy and 
I'cfinemeiits. YetVc must hold steadily the thread whose windings 
lead us into the I'ccesses of the Indimi nature, and we may find con¬ 
sistency in his desire to soften the blow to his favourite, the innocent 
IVIaud, who is not the daughter of Willoughby, whom he haStmurdcred. 

‘"Oh! is it so, Nick!—can it be so?’ she said; ‘my Ikfher has fidlen in this 
dreadful business ?’ 

“ ‘ Fader kill twenty year ago; tell yfu dat bow often?’ answered the Tusca- 
rora, angrily; for In his anxiety to lessen the shock to Maud, for whom this 
wayward savage had a strange sentiment of affection that had grown out of 
her gentlj; kindnesses to himself on a hundred occasions^ he fimded, if she 
knew that Captain Willonghby was not actnally her father, her grief at his loss 
urould be kss. *M{hy yon call dis fader, when ffa|. fader. Nick know fader and 
moder. if Afq/or no broaer’ ” 

And Ihere is a touch of consummate art in the Indian afterwards. 
Tliot^ti IiC has ^ recent^ urged Maud’s want of natural affinity to 
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tho family as a reason why she should not grieve, he reminds her of 
the imagiuai’y connexion, when proposing to effect the release of her 
lover (tlie Miyor, who lias been taken prisoner) and to engage her in 
the attempt. Understanding a woman’s fadings, he omits tho w'ord 
lover:— ^ 

“ * Come wid Wyandotte—^fie great chief—shew young squau w'here to find 
broder' ” 

The great chief Wyandotte is oonverted to Christianity and dies 
forgiven—a fate with which tlie author might have been content, 
without throwing in a reflection which seems to aim at discovering 
some palliation of the most monstrous crime, in the usages of a portion 
of civilised society.' We are sorry to quote what follows:— 

** Let not the self-styled Christians of civilized socict|f affedt horror at this in¬ 
stance of savage justice, so long as they go the whole length of the law of thfdr 
several communities in avenging their own fancied wrongs, using the dagger of 
calumny instead of the scalpin^-knifc, and rending ana tearing Oieir victims % the 
agency of gold and power, like so many beasts of the field, in all the forms and 
modes Aat legal vindictiveness will either justify or tolerate, often exceeding those 
broad limits, indeed, and seeking impunity behind peijuries and frauds.” 

We admire Mr. Cooper’tJ talents, and wc can enter into his feeling 
of impatient indignation at calumny and wrong ; but the phrase, 

savage justice” should never liavc been written; nor has any man 
a right to charge any order of civilized society with “ affecting horror” 
of the foulest crime known to it. 

For the rest, we wish him health and honour always. 


NO CONCEALMENTS! 

% domestic IStlcmmir. 

BY LAMAM BLANCHARD. * 

It was agreed between us before we married—nay, it was made a sine 
qua non on both aides, and established as a Medc-and-Fcrsian matri¬ 
monial law—that there were to be “no concealments •between ual” 
As many confidences as we could contrive to secure by and for each 
other, bnt no secret unshared. What I knew, she was to know; what 
she heard, I was to hear. Our eyes and cars, our hearts and souls 
even, were to be eyes, ears, hearts, and souls, in common. 

Wc migfit have our little mistakes now af\^^en, bi-icf controversies, 
momentary dissensions even—transparent shadows flitting between us 
and felicity, like thin fleecy clouds uver the moon’s face that rather 
embellish than obscure tho ligh#—but there was to be no mystery. 
We were not to pretend to throw open our whole hearts to tlie vere 
inmost recesses, gnd 'then |ock up one particular chambet bett^ worth 
peeping into, perhaps, than all the rest. No; wo were to have no 
reserved key, but be firee 4o pry into everything, Bhidlieardisms and 

oh* . ?. 

And admirably the system worked. “Blarianne,” smd I, “you 
know you are at full liberty to ransack my writing>digric at aU'honrs; 
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there can be uotlung there or elsewhere that 1 should conceal from 
you. Any letters of mine, as soon as they anive, you are free to 
open, only taking care to place them in my letter-case, that 1 may be 
sure to see them. Or if (they should come first into my lionds, you 
would only find them open ii^tead of scaled, that’s all the difference.” 

" And I’m sure,” would be the reply, “ T shall always be as unre- 
ser>’ed with you. I should never dream of receiving any letter, and 
then looking it up, or hiding it. If it only enclosed a miUner’s bill, I 
should bring it to you.” 

“ Tliank you, my dear. Charming con^dence!” 

It certainly worked admirably for g. long while—^two or three 
months—and might have been quite a perfect system, only ive had 
bound o*".rselvcs by such solemn vows to have no concealments from 
one another, thal conscience was raaely quite at ease, and sometimes 
felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and uncomfortable, when happening 
to call to recollection sofiic trifling aifair that had never been commu¬ 
nicated, for the simple reason tliat it had never been remembered. 

As for myself I caimot say that I was so much a victim to sensi¬ 
bility, thus wrought upon % a too liberal reading of the bond into 
which we had both entei'ed; l^rianne was tlic principal martyr. 

Sometimes, perhaps, 1 found her looking at me at breakfast with 
almost half a tear in each eye, her coffee getting cold, and her news¬ 
paper (containing possibly a breach of promise, or even a murder) 
unread. After scalding my throat with my hot second cup in a na¬ 
tural emotion of surprise, as well as anxiety to know what was the 
matter, 1 discovered that she did not feel “ quite right,” but rather as 
if she were intentionally suppressing a fact wliich 1 had a claim to 
know—^that she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, 
and was even unconscious of having a secret, until she woke up in the 
night thinking about it—and really, then, foolish as it was, she could 
not help crying about it too; for of this she was certain, that there 
coidd be no affection where there was concealment. 

And wlrnt was the mighty secret after all! 

» “Oh, no! you mistake me. It is no mighty secret—^far from it; 
for they ai’e only mere acquaintances, the Pimblcs, though pleasant 
people enough;‘but I fancied the concealment might look intentional. 
It is something Mrs. Phnble told me the other day when we dined 
there. Them is a probability qf her girl marrying; ye% so she says; 
pretty well—an ledia man; but I believe the event will not t^e 
place tliesc ten months.” 

“ Oh, well, if that’s all, the secret was not a mighty one. I could 
have waited the ten months for the news, and you know I ^uld have 
been sure to have heardrit'then.” 

“ That’s very true, my dear; but then, you know, in theCmeantime^ 
concealment——” 

Such sensibility could not be t^ tenderly estimated; and when I 
looked round my little world of friends, and my wide universe of 
acquainVinces^ delightful indeed wa.s the contrast which this candour 
and openness ^presented. In all directions 1 could hear family phrases 
flying ^hout, su6h as—“My w^e knows Nothing of this;” or, “You 
need nol| mention it before Edwardor, “ There is no occasion to tell 
Jane tilings of this kind;” or, “He hates to hear about such matters, 
so not a syllahle, if you please;” while we, in our little matrimoniid 
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sanctum, had set up a confessional for all innocent communications, and 
as often as we had anything to say, and a good deal oilener, to that 
we could repair for a blissful interchange of confidence. 

It was necessary to give a thought occasionally to the chilling re> 
servo discernible in famili^ around us, ^r so 1 could afford to think 
' less of the trifling inconveniences atbjndant upon our own ^tem. 
Every day brought with it a half dozen small secrets for Mrs. Shallow; 
love to hide from her husband—matters that for her part she had 
no idea of telling S. about;” but, on the contrary, every day brought 
to my ears, fresh from the innocent lips of my wife, a hundix:d absur« 
dities which there was no earthly occasion to mention to anybody. 

“Oh, you are here, arc you! I have only just six words~when 
you have finislied your letters will do.” , » 

“ No, Marianne, now; I’m ready to listen”—Rnd my pen would be 
laid down, of course. 

“ Presently would do as well, but I wished to tell you that I have 
heard from momma- ” 

“ Yesterday, my love. Slje was quite well, all was going smoothly, 
and she had nothing to communicate, you told me.” 

“Yes, but I have heard again from her this morning; half-an-hour 
ago, only I have had qp opportunity- of telling you, and I can’t bear 
anything to be dwelling on my mind. Here is her letter, you can 
read it. She has no intelligence to add to that she sent yesterday, and 
has therefore nothing to say.” 

“Oh!” 

“ Oh, and I never told you that Mr. Duckit lias let his house -■■■■ ” 

“ Was his house to let, Marianne? I didn’t know-” 

“ Yes. Oh, yes, his house was to let; and ho has now let it, I am 
told—the fixtures taken at a fair valuation. Besides that, it seems he 
means to retire from business, and sell his Canadian jtroperty.” 

“Ah, very well, Marianne; I suppose he inows his own business, 
whatever it is, though we scarcely know him but by sight.” 

** No, to be sure, wc know nothing of him, only I thought I wouldn’t 

conceal-Oh, and tliat little Miss Elderl^, a chattering thing—she* 

has just been here, and I fancied you wouldiwonder what in the world 
she could be telling mo——” 

“ Not I, indeed; and I hope you don’t thidk it necessary—” 

“ Yes, W I do; though there’s really little or nothihg to tell, ex¬ 
cept tlmt Dr. Quick has had notice this moming*to be in attendance 
at the Rectory”—(a little cough here)—“ the rector prays for a little 
girl, as they have but eight—but I understand his wue’s wishes in 
that respeet are not exactly his.” 

“ I heartily wish, my deoi’, that both pastes may be gratified; and 
now, if ydh have no objection, FU finish my letter.” 

‘ “ To be sure, certainly; indeed I have nothing to add, nor should I 
have communicated all this, ana certtunfy not the particulars last 
mentioned, relative to affairs at the Rectory, only I am^f opinion that 
where there is cancealmeht——” • » ' ’ 

It was natural that I should contract, to some the same 

habit; and I at first fouBd myself gravdy relieving my mj^d of a 
mtdtitude of insignificances daily, the smallness of wMch made them 
a tremendous burthen to bear. Perhaps some event tmdisclosed, no- 
confided—concealed, suppressed within n^ own bosom?—has . been 
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recollected after quitting the house to take my morning stroll; and 
the door has been opened again, that I might mention the interesting 
fact- 

“ I quite forgot to apprfee you, Marianne, of a step which I con¬ 
ceived it right to take two days ago. I have ordered a new hat—as 
you rather object to the shape of this—and I would not liave you be 
taken by surprise.” 

Or perhaps, when she was just starting on her own trip, I called 
her back to say—** About the county-asylum, to which I talked of 
subscribing a couple of pounds. Dearest Marianne, that there may 
be no concealment in anything between its two, I now mention to you, 
that I have made it guineas!” 

But tKs scrui\nlou8ncss on my side soon vanished, and I began to 
find tliat I had nothing in the world to communicate, unless an afiair 
of consequence had haijpened. Not so my wife; there is no end to 
the feminine conscience under the influence of affection. 

It was a little inconvenient to be aroused out of ray after-dinner 
nap, for the mere purpose of receiving a proof that she had notlnng to 
conceal, contained in a demonstration that she had nothing to disclose. 
But it was .still worse, when, in the midst of a fiery discussion at the 
club, to be summoned down to the door, and to^nd Marianne’s eager 
honest face gleaming with a piece of intelligence which she felt it 
wicked to withhold. 

My darling creature,” I ci’icd, “ such anxiety and confidential de¬ 
votion makes the very lieart speak within one!—“ my darling creature, 
so you have something to say, and came here that I might not 
lose-” 

“ Yes, to be sure; and so I thought we would drive round this way, 
for I can keep notliing to myself. The rector’s disappointed—^it’s a 
boy!” 

We never had, however, the least syUablo of complaint between us 
to check the course of mutual confidence; unless it might be thought 
to «ome in the form of a small exclamation of surprise, now and then, 
‘jTom the lips of Marianne, at accidentally discovering some insignifi¬ 
cance which I had omittedi to mention at the confessional. 

“ And so,” ^Marianne would cry, “ you met Mr. Walker the other 
day! He told me last night, when he ctunc and sat by me, that he had 
seen you lately!” 

“ Walker! yes, t9 be sure, I met him a fortnight ago in Fall Moll.” 

“ You never told me!” 

“ My dear, I forgot it before I reached home.” 

“ How strange! Now I should have told you!” % 

That she would. V.. 

“ When you asked that gentleman in the blue stock to* sing last 
night, you praised his fine voice; I never knew you had heard him 
before.” 

“ Yes, my ^ar, I dropped in one night, J^on may remember, in 
Wiinpolerstreet, when there was a little music going on. He sang 
there.” 

“ Re^Uy! and siii^c sang there cried Marianne. “ Well, I never 
knew that till n^l” 

Btit 1 must ironfess, that about the end of the first twelvemonth of 
our married lif^ Mariann^ perhaps for want of a real grievance, began 
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to imagine one. No, it did not amount to that either. I should 
rather saj,. that she took a needless objection to one family group 
amongst our acquaintances, and cherished a mild dislike which our 
system of candour and open confession would not of course permit her 
to conceal. 

Tlierc was something a little peculiar tn tlic tone of the people, that 
gave a kind of excuse to her objections. I liad not known them long, 
not at all intimately, yet they wrot^ to me as to an old friend. Aa 
often as Marianne glanced over a Jiettcr of theirs, the foolish fluttering 
thing (never must she see tins page!) felt half inclined to tear it, as 
an unw.'u’rantable and impertinent freedom. There were some young 
girls too in the case, all monstrous innocent, but giddy as wild birds, 
and Msu’ianne in fact did not at all like their chirping. ^ 

I naturally did wliat 1 could to discourage the intimiicy, but that 
was not so easy to accomplish delicately. The letters would come 
now ami then, and my wife would glance over them as usmd, lest, as 
she truly observed, it should appear that she in the least m^ded such 
frivolity. • 

One evening, returning hohie after a short ramble, I found on the 
table some parcels of books and papers, which had mrived for me 
during my absence. Marianne made some reference to them as 
matters I had anticipated, and left me to open, search, and peruse. 

. Underneath tlieiii, on the table, I then iiiund a post-letter, directed in ■ 
a handwriting not unknown, yet not fiuuiliar to me. It wa.s from one 
of my lively freedom-loving friends—the well-meaning, but not over- 
refined correspondent, Avhosc gaiety had caused many a little shadow 
to creep over the fair brow of my Marianne. 

This letter I reail, and then read again, and then laid down with a 
feeling of regret not unmixed with auger. I felt that my correspon¬ 
dent had no right, by any conceivable law of feeling or privilege of 
society, to address me in a manner so inistaj^eable. 1 was then asso¬ 
ciated with their, dearest friends; nay, it might have been supposed 
that I was their near relative, and that 1 h^ known them for ycjp’s 
was a thing legible in every line! • 

They commanded rather than invited n^ presence; I must join 
them in their excursion; it was all settled; my excellent friends the 

-s, and-s, whose names I could not* Iiavc spelt, and whose 

faces I should not know; Wednesday moi’uing early;* magnificent 
scenery, soul-stirring associations; invigorating brqpzes, wild freshness 
of nature; delightful arrangement, party pcriectly Bocaccian. Not a 
word about my Avife. 1 did think it cool, and it boated me accordingly. 

But its jeftect on me wtw of no consequence—^Avhat Avould lie its 
effect on the mind of Marianne! So fainijjw was the tone and style 
of tlio cpii^tle, so absui'dly inconsist' ut with mo account I had ahvays 
given, that although I feared not its power to work any unkind sus¬ 
picion in her mind, I knew well Aat it would disturb and annoy her. 
Perfectly blameless as I Avas, it must yet seem—so vciy free was my 
coirespondent—^tjiat I had insensibly, inadveitentlv cflcourage<l tho; 
unaccountable fainiliaritiy. I resolved, after a minums consideratiQn, 
to spai'u her the annoyouee. Wliy ^ould she, angel* that she was 
(and iSf Avlictlicr she should chance to see this paper or notl), ]|e even 
a momentary sufierer by such iuiperdneuce! But how to t^e in safety 
this first step into the dark i*egiohs of secrecyI-—I 10 Y to maat^e the. 
first violation of oui|compact!—^how to efie^^my First Conceidiuent! 
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Mark, ye married youth, tlmt ye may avoid! 1 said I was blame¬ 
less—and yet I must needs tiim schemer, and work with the tools of 
guilt. 

The letter, liaving bean found under the packets, had been unob> 
served by me until their r^ioval. Marianne had made no mention 
of it, the seal was unbrokra—perhaps she had not seen it at all. 
What then so easy? I would bum it at once. Not so;—stop! If 
she had not seen il\e letter itself, ^he must have heard the postman’s 
knock—our house was not so lai-ge (how the family has increased!), 
and she knew that a letter had been left. To put it aside—^to hal^ 
hide it for the evening, would, if she §hould chance to notice its ab¬ 
sence, or spy the epistle itself, look most awkward and suspicious, lu 
would denote m^ consciousness of something, and deprive me of the 
power of explaining r anything. 1 should be convicted of a desire to 
conceal, without profiting by my guilt. 

The thought struck lae—^yes, 1 had it. Happily the letter, though 
from th^same family party, was not from the same person who hod 
frequently written; and even if Mai'ianiie had scon it, it was unlikely 
that she had recognised the hand. Forth from my pocket I drew a 
letter which 1 had brought from the club—it was from Tom Jones, 
of St. John’s, to come and smoke with him. Triumphantly drawing 
Tom’s letter from its envelope, and performing the same operation 
with respect to the new comer, 1 placed tlie jolly smoker’s summons 
in the envelope of my objectionable coiTcspondent, thrust one into my 
pocket, and threw the other carelessly on the table. There it lay! 
To all appearance, the veiy same, save and except its brciken seal, that 
1 had found there! That was the letter just left by the postman! 
What a masterpi(.‘ce of policy. 

I felt, at the moment, that I ought at least to get a secretaryship to 
an embassy from the government. My talents had been sadly thrown 
away—^buried alive und^r heaps of honesty! 

While thus pleasantly musing, wandering as I may say between 
Constantinople and Madrid, h&rianne entered. I was then deeply 
' busied in my books and papers. There lay the clever deception—^the 
innocent, the criminal ^pistle,—the sheep in wolf’s clothing. My 
Marianne, after a minute or two, approached the table, and took it up. 
I never raised my eyes, nor seemed conscious of the action. There 
was silence broken but by the rustling of my papers. “ Yes,” 
thought I, " you {nay read with quiet nerves—you cannot know how 
cunningly 1 have contrived to spare you an annoyance!” 

No sooner had the thought bceu conceived, than a faint moan, a low 
cry of fright and pain, startled my inmost soul. 1 looked ^p, and saw 
my wife’s face perfcctlji white— 

« The Uvely blood had gone to guard her heart.” ^ 

Her Umbs trembled—^fear and angifssh were dilfused all over her, and 
she dropped at my feet. 1 could not speak, surprise kept me dumb, 
and her feeliiljyijs^first found a voice. 

“ Oh^ what^avc 1 done? and what have you done? That is not 
the letter, envelope only. The child, your little nephew, was 

in theVx>cji|.when it came, and before I could see what he was doing, 
had seized? It and found one side of the cover open—see, here it is— 
he rea'd.the naiqc of the writer—I saw not a word, but only know from 
^whom it'coxae. Oh, tiJiy this mystery—^thisj dreadful deception? 
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What am I to think, what fear, what suffer!" And then she sank 
powerless upon my knees. 

A hundred feelings crowded stiilingly into my heart at that instant, 
but assuredly a silly feeling was uppermost.* I had not the emotion of 
a rascal, of a hypocrite; but I am able to announce to the public in 
general that the feeling of*an enormous tool is a singularly disagree* 
able one. 

Evo^on would have been mcm^ess, madness—^besides, it was im¬ 
possible; and with crimsoned cheol^ 1 instantly fell to my confessions. 
I explained all in ten words. I drew the real letter—^that infernal 
well-intentioned missive—from my pocket. I convinced her that 
there was notliing in it, and. that I had been betrayed into the most 
intense folly by anxiety for her—^liy respect for hei'.very mistakes^ 
by disinterest^ fondness and affection. • 

And she believed as readily as slie doubted. Well might she doubt, 
and well might she believe. From that mombnt--good or evil—there 
have been ho coHeEALMKNTS. 


Hilitavji Calble* 


POETBY. 

A Lay and Songx of Home^ hy Georgiatia Bennet. The poems —for many 
are su entitled to be called—in this little volume, breathe a passionate sincerity. 
They could only have been niitten by one whose ardent mind liad Iteen taken 
full possession of by au enthusiasm for song, whose very blood ebbed and 
dowed obedient to the ruling star—a star, that has been sometimes found 
shining somewhat too near the planet that governs the watery tides. 

Not only is the passion for poetry—and with anything loss than a passion, 
how should poetry have existence in any nature—not only is it made mani¬ 
fest in every [mge of the book, hut many tokens of a maturing though «til] 
imperfect power to give expression to it consistently, to harmonize the wild 
throng of thoughts, and control the yet headloK impulses of the heart, are 
here too. 

liesidcs this, it may he safely said, that these ppems could never have been 
written but by one who is either worked upon by the phafjtasma^ria of a 
vivid imagination, or has suffered in reaiity beyond her yeairs, hy the neces¬ 
sitous evils of life, the pangs that turn fate’s arrows iflto pens, and set poets 
raving. We have not ror years perused pages so blotted with tears—perused, 
in prose or verse, such wild, earnest, pmnful records of personal suffering, 
sorrow, d'^ppointment—^such disclosures of deep attd dark feelings of bereave¬ 
ment, luncuncss, and gloom ;—nor, on the othari^d. have we lately read of 
such enthusiastic aspirations for &m< —above im, of such a daring, we hope 
not decepnve, consciousness of the power to command it. 

It is true, we have read such recoxds before. A great po^on of the spon¬ 
taneous music of poor lamented L. K L. sung of purely fictitious woes; three- 
fourths of her impassioned fong is a tale .of personal suffering^ disappointment, 
and despondency^which she never sustained, and which ft^e who^new and 
lii'cd beside her inlfche ctndial confidences of friendship, cmld best shew to be 
merely dreams cherished asasubjeots for verse. Her literdfy executor, who 
knew her as well as any person, tells us that these haunting memorieJJ crushed 
affections, ruined hope^ and blighted wjoyinents,.were in most o£her pa^ 
hut mere terms of art—a bruisea heart was a profossioiml necessAy, and a 
blighted spirit was a literary resource. Her instant «!kl hackniyed use of 
suw matomls for tlfo kind of verse which flow# with such Wonderful needom 
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from her pen, detracts not one iota from the influence still exercised over us 
by the more really passionate and thouehtful of her writings—the more 
mournful, solemn, and deeply imagined of her after-poems. 

But of course the greatest^ and most enduring record of the personal-suffer¬ 
ing school, in modern poetry, is “ Childe Harold." Though much of the 
melancholy picture—the “diommic view" of,rfoom and anguish, wrong, 
bitterness, and savage desolation, was notoriouriy overcharged—enough re¬ 
mains to shew, if something in the very tone of the poet had not ot itself 
spuhen most convincingly to the ht^art, that he was singing of no jictitious 
woes, but was in the main terribly in Ernest. 

There is something of the same quality impressing the reader to a similar 
effect, in the tone and manner of the poet now singing to us n Lav of her 
Homethough, by the way, a “ Lay of thd Universe” u’oidd have been an 
apter title for .a strain tlmt extends now from England to Italy, and then 
stretches'fcs easily, to India—celebrating not merely a host of moral and intel¬ 
lectual fliculties incidentally, but commemorating persons and events beside— 
Oliver Cromwell at one time, and the Prince of Wales’ Christening at another. 

“ Childe Hai'old” is the immediate source of inspiration ; and with the fonn 
of the stanza, the writer has caught, iusensibly, perhaps, the exact manner imd 
method of her master; the stimc flying from ludividual to general principles— 
the same mingling of the actual and tlie ide.ei—the same Htful wamlerings of 
memory, and abrupt expressions of despondency an<l Avretchedness: all ubicli, 
relieved by historical or imaginative episodes of considerable merit, would be 
utterly unendurable, if there were not over all an air of intense earnestness—a 
passionate expression that awakens a corresponding fervour, and an unaffected 
sympathy as we read. 

In one material point of philosophy, tliorc is a grand distinction indeed 
between the world-wearied Byron and his disciple. The lady’s gloom, deep, 
and often mysterious as it is, is ever bounded by a sunshine as resplendent, 
i/t'i' song, howsoever it begins, commonly ends in Koligiuii; aiul though her 
muse Avould cover the green and flower-spread earth with a funeral p^l, she 
still leaves the summer heaven blue and open above. 

We rotist not close without some example.s of the spirit in which the model- 
poem has been I'omembercd, and of the force and grace often displayed in the 
execution. We take these jxn charactcristic-^not Jis the best, by any means; 


“ IBne is a spirit not to bs subdued. 

Nor utterly be crash’d, though beaten dowa;— 

Once more, emerging from my solitude, 

I seek to vriaxhe guerdon of renoM-n,— 

For others' saae, to grasp Fame’s proudest 'crown, 

To ntiikc iny name an honour’d oneyes, I 
Who long Uhve i|oroe in sileocc the world’s frown, 
Arouse from my deep sleep of apathy, 

And Gtrive.to wiu ssafine whose mcm’ry shall not die I 

“ I strive no more with feelings proiid and high— 

Fate may depress me,—as the thunder shower, 

Suddenly falling from^he clouded sky, 

Bends to tlu^arth the wild unsheltcr’d flower, 

Bnt even a&A.n revives in brighter hour, 

My heart may rise triumphant over woe j ; 

Blighted, not crush’d, by the dread tempest’s power:— 
And while SAveet feelings d(xnot cease to glow. 

And sense and life be left, my rude, wild stnun most floAv 1 

YiMraia for me to hope for earthly bliss,— 

O^aman happiness I dsre not dream, 
look for peace in brighter realms than this 
barque floats slowly down lififs troubled stream. 

The sky is.fla^ above me,—not a beam 
Breiks throi^h the gloom} and hope’s fond reign is o’er 1 
But my ovtn mrrows shall not form my theme, 

Nor the sad thoughts which haunt me evermore,— 

Blit turn we no^y> Fancy's dear familiar lorh I ’’ 
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The abrupt dtveraion to “ fancy's lore” is characteristic of the model; so 
are all the toms of the poem. The apostrophe to the Prince’s Christening is 
graceful, and rectds to mind the introduction of the famous stanzas on the 
dead ^nccsa in “ Childe BLarold." One severe loss is pictured in a thousand 
touching allusions; indeed, one consciousness of aif unsubsiding grief mav be 
said to pervade whatever is here penned—the lop of a father. There is along 
passage in the chief poem, whiclT is evidently an outpouring of the heart, and 
not to be read without tears. It is too long to quote entire— 

** Return, return to earth, my I once more; 

Life hatli no joy without time—oh, return! 

And 1 will he more docile than of yore. 

More watchful of thy wishes; for I yearn 
To shew how bright Affection’s lamp can bum!— 

Yet ’tis a selfish wish,—and well for thee 
That my wild prayer t« vainand I do monm • 

To deem that 1 could wish that thou shouldst be 
Again on this dark earth, to share its griefs with me! 

• 

" Awhile farewell, mine own beloved Sire! 

* The heart may break, yet brokenly live on,' 

And my worn spirit ceases to aspire 
After the things of eatth, for Thou art gone, 

For whom the vain, vain prize I would have won 
Y'es—Tnou art gone, and I—^am desolate! 

I had not struggled even as I have done. 

But that the thought of thee could still create 
A spirit to endure—a power to conquer—Fate!” 

If the “ worn heart” and the “ haughty spirit” here so frequently depicted, 
could be wrought upon to exercise more liajipily the j^ifts of intellect and 
imagination, of which this volume of mournful verse is a convincing ovi- 
denco, the writer would find open before her a far surer path to the poet's 
da//.ling recompence, Paine—and its pleasant attendant, Envy. 


Paris and its People.—By the author of ^^Jiandom PecoUecHous of the 
Lords and Commons," ^'C.—^hlr. Grant makes the impt of his time. During 
a fortnight's stay in Paris, he contrives to examine the aspects of the various 
classes composing its .society; to glance at the state of its morals and its crime ;• 
to institute comparisons between the habits and manners of its people and those 
of our own ; to describe its newspaper press, its lit^tnrc, literary men, and 
publishers; to visit its thousand hotels, cafes, rcstaurints, estai^ets, cabarets, 
and theatres; to lounge upon its lioulevartls; to lave his limb^n its Chinese, 
Algerine, and floating baths on the Seine; to thsand *ts glitmwg passages ; 
to atteiST mass at Notre Dame, Notre Dome do Lo rettc. and^oim Itoch; to 
expatiate upon its pretty women, comforting li'iaseULiiie^tmle that we have 
pixdtier women (if nut so well dressed) in London; to count the bearded 
baboons with bad cigars in their mouths, whom he met at every turn; to ride 
in omnibuses and cabs ; to fly by railway to gjUR^Clnud* Saint Germain, and 
Versailles; to dine at the l^her, and sip Lsflttl>j£jM premihe qualiti; to 
visit the public libraries, hospitals, prisons, and legMfillvc chambers; to sen¬ 
timentalize ir ^^ere La Chaise; td describe the river, the brides, the streets, 
the houses; to discuss the state of politick feeling; to weigh the whole 
system of government; and lastly, to cas^. retrospective glance over the early 
origin and history of the renowned city. All this he accomplishes earily and 
pleasantly in a fortnight; and be erobeUishes his book, moinAer, ajmro- 
priately enough, with ff^Daguerreotype portrait of himself, vmrah we think 
(notwithstanmng his protest against such) would have been ngalerially im¬ 
proved by a well-grown beurd, of fhe true Bue iSaint Honord mwth. * 
Hastily put together, as these volumes necessarily are, and aboundu^ in 
fkults as they do, they are nevertheless agreeable and readable, mtd cont|m a 
great deal of information, wfaicb, if not xiew, at Ica^ has, the ab of noteltr, 
VOL. IV. t O O 
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-while they exhibit very re^lQrlijthle proofs of the uktustry of {he writer. 
> l!ahcn altogether, t^y fffinh «n excellent gtiide-buok to the French capital 
&r better than tb^^wratched alMr pnhUshad by GaUgnani. A manual, 
mdecd, for the atiw^ in Paris, free firora the inlluence of hotel-keepers 
and £tom other influences, *Ls a positive desideratum. 


Friendship's Offering for 1844. It is not always of late years that i^' 
“ annual" could be called, in literal language, an offering of friendslup; but if 
to many the phrase may be thoughiUess applicable than it formerly was,' the . 
very rcver.se is the case with “ Friendship’s Offering" itself. It comes out 
like a small giant refreshed, swollen indeed to a full size, and clad in beauty.. 
Its conteuijiorarics, comic and sentiim'ntal, are still numerous, but not mate¬ 
rially changed; but here w'C have one- of the oldest transformed into the 
iiewesti'aud its,iiovelty claims notice. Of the plates, the frontispiece frorx a 
pic'ture by Air. Stone;- deservedly takes the lead; and of the first item of the 
literary contents, a still more expressive opinion can be given by transferring 
it to this page. Too .seldom does the pen that furnished it afford the oppor¬ 
tunity. 

“TO OUR KniGimOUR'S HEALTH.—BV B.XRBY CORNWALL. 

“ Seni> Hie red wine round to-night; *•'* He is an abbot, then, at least ?’— 

For the bkist is bitter cold. ‘ No, he’s neither [iroiid nor blithe; 

Let us sing a song that’s light: Nor a st<ill-t‘ed burly beast, 

-Merry rliynics are good as gold. Glutloning on the paupers’ tithe. 

“ Here’s unto our neighbour’s health! “ ‘ He is brave, but he is meek; 

Oh, he plays the better part; Not as judge or soldier si-ems; 

Doing good, but not by stealtli:— Nut like abbot, proud and sleek; 

Is lie not a noble heart ? Yet his dreams are starry dreams,— 

*• iShoidd you bid me tell his name,— “ ‘ SucJi as lit the world of old, 

Sliew wherein Ids virtues dwell; Through the darkness of her way; 

Faith, (I speak it to my shame,) Much as might, if clearly told, 

I should senreo know what to tell. Guide blind Future into day. 


“ * Is he—‘ Sir, he is /i thing 
Cast in eouvmun hiimau clay; 
'Tween a beggar and a king j 
Fit to order or obey.' 


“ ‘ Never bath he sought to rise 
On a friend's or neighbour’s fall; 
Never slurr’d a foe with lies; 

Never shrank from Hmiger’s call. 


“ ‘ He is, tlien, a soldier l^iave ?’— ‘“But from morning until eve, 

‘ No: he mj’h ndt kill his kin, And through Autumn unto Spring, 

Pam|jering th4luxariuu.s grave He hath kept his course, (believe,) 

With tj»e’i''.i;pd and boms of sin.’ Coartiug neither slave nor king. 


. **'* Or a judge ?*—' not sit, 

Making hucksters’ bargains plain; 
Piercing cobwebs with his wit; 
Cutting tangled knots in ty-ain.’ 

• mi-_ _ j 


‘ He,—whatever be his name, 

For I know it not aright— 

He deserves a wider tame;— 

Come! here's to hU health to-night" ’’ 


There is sonic prol^auunost as good in this varied volum- and nothing 
bettfir of its class is likely to appear before or after Christmas, than The 

_ 1 .. __n*:..- n _c_ 








